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Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the and Abroad. 
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PATENT it PATENT 

= — BRACE. 


NEW PATENT ‘“‘ECONOMIC”’ STRAINED WIRE FENCING. 
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IRON HURDLES, GATES, TREE GUARDS, AND WIRE NETTING; FENCING FOR 
DEER PARES, RABBIT WAREENS, AND PHEASANTRIES 


Address :—D. ROWELL & CO., 2, POET’S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Tiustrated Priced Catalogues Post-free on “Application. 


Established 1798. 


FARROW JACKSON, 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
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SITES of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
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Every third year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
‘heme have been declared. 


The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

The Surplus Funds already appropriated exceed £1,000,000. 

It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £240,287, 

An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1 136,846, 

And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,409,966, 

Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured 
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payment of premiums. 

No —_ for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 
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LOANS on Freexoups, and other Securities considered. 


Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, &c. 
ean be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Manager and Secretary. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST. 


PRINCE LUCIFER. By Atrrep Austin, Author of ‘ Savonarola: a Tragedy,” 
“Soliloquies in Song,” ‘* At the Gate of the Convent, and other Poems,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


UNIONIST DELUSIONS, LETTERS ON. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Vinerian Professor of English Law; Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford; Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
: Oxford ; Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES OF SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Second 
Baronet, sometime Queen’s Remembrancer. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 
AN IMPORTANT WORK ON ART. 


A HISTORY OF MINIATURE ART. By J. Lumspen Prorerr. With Illus- 
trations. Super Royal 4to. £3 13s. 6d. (Immediately. 


THE LIFE OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By J. L. Casor, his Literary 


Executor. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF ALEXANDER TO 
THE ROMAN CONQUEST. By J. P. Manarry, D.D., Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Dublin, Author of “ Social Life in Greece,” “* Rambles and Studies in Greece,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


MODERN GUIDES OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH, 
ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE, By Ricuarp Hott Hurron. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


HITHERSEA MERE. By Lady Aveusta Nort, Author of “‘ Wandering Willie,” 
“From Generation to Generation.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
The Scotsman says: ‘‘ The story, which is easily told, is of considerable interest.” 


ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By the Author of “ Flitters, Tatters, and the Coun- 
sellor,” “‘ Hogan, M.P.,” The Hon. Miss Ferrard.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s 6d. 
The St. James’s Gazette says: ‘‘ Read this work for an exposition of Irish life, Lrish scenery and character, and 
you will find both entertainment and information.” 


THE NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 381s. 6d. 


The Academy says: ‘‘A very unconventioual novel is ‘The New Antigone,’ and one written with marked 
ability and literary skill.” 


MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of “Mr. Isaacs,” 


Dr. Claudius,” Zoroaster,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: “ Its workmanship, whether as a piece of narrative or as a study of character, is 
remarkably strong.” 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE: Its Advantages, Methods, and Difficulties. 
A Report of an Inquiry made for the Toynbee Trustees. By L. L. F. R. Price, formerly 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. With a Preface by ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. With Portrait of Arnold Toynbee. 
Medium 8vo. 6s. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S STORY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
With Illustrations by WatterR Crane. In Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each. 
Mis PEGG WZ. New Volume. [Ina few days. 
Four Winds Farm. | “Us.” | Christmas Tree Land. { Two Little Waifs. 
With Illustrations by WaLTER CraNE. In Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d, each. 


Tell Me a ang | Grandmother Dear. | Bosy. The Cuckoo Clock. 
The Tapestry m. A Christmas Child. “‘Carrots.” The Adventures of Herr Baby. 


NOTICE.—The Christmas (December) Number of “ The English Illustrated 
Magazine,” with nearly One Hundred Pictures by leading Artists, and Contri- 
butions by well-known Writers, with be ready at the end of November. Price 1s. 


MACMILLAN &«& CO., 29. BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
a 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON ENGLISH ADMINISTRATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


AUSTRAL AFRICA: Losing it or Ruling it? Being Incidents and Experi- 
ences in Bechuanaland, Cape Colony, and England. By Joun Mackenzie. 2 vols.,demy 8vo., with Maps 
and numerous Illustrations, 32s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MINISTER TO FRANCE: the Empire; 
the Franco-German War; the Commune and the Republic. By E. B. Wasusurne, LL.D. With 16 full-paged 
Illustrations. 2 vols., royal 8vo., 36s. 


Second Edition now ready. NEW WORK BY Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. Small post 8vo., printed on 
extra fine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


ON A SURF-BOUND COAST;; or, Cable-Laying in the African Tropics. 


By A. P. Croucn. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE CORSAIRS OF FRANCE. By C. B. Norman (late 90th Light 
Infantry), Author of “Tonkin; or, France in the Far East,” &c. With Portraits and Map. One vol., 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 18s. 

- OUR NEW ZEALAND COUSINS. By the Hon. James Inexis (Maori), 
Minister of Public Instruction in the New South Wales Legislative Assembly, and Author of “Sport and 
Work on the Nepaul Frontier,’”’ &. Small post 8vo., 6s. 

LIVING LIGHTS: a Popular Account of Phosphorescent Animals and 
Vegetables. By CHARLES FREDERICK Hope, Fellow of the New York Academy of Sciences, &c., os. 


of “Elements of Zoology,” “Marvels of Animal Life,” Ivory King,’ ‘‘ Wonder Wings.” &¢ 
Illustrations. 8vo., cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


FAIRY TALES AND STORIES. By Hans Curtstian Anversen. An 
; entirely new Translation by CARL SIEWERS. With more than 200 Dlustrations by eminent Scandinavian 
Artists, especially drawn for this Edition. 4to., cloth extra, 6s. 


RAN AWAY FROM THE DUTCH; or, Borneo from South to North. 


By M. T. H. PERELAER, late of the Dutch Indian Service. Sq. 8vo., cloth extra, 10 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


PEN AND PENCIL IN ASIA MINOR; or, Notes from the 


Levant. By Wiiit1am Cocur n, Member of the Society of Arts; the Highland and Agricultural Society, 
London and Edinburgh; and formerly of the Asiatic Society, London and Shanghai. Illustrated with 
Engravings, made chiefly from Water-Colour Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 21s. 


NEW GLOSSARY OF THE OBSCURE WORDS IN SHAKE- 


SPEARE, AND THE DRAMATISTS OF THE SEVENTCENTH CENTURY. By CHARLES MACKAY 
of “The Etymology of the Languages of Western Europe.” In 1 vol., demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, £1 1s. 


WANDERINGS ON WHEEL AND ON FOOT THROUGH 


EUROPE. By Hueu Catian, M.A. Crown 8vo., fancy boards, 1s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MOHAMMED BENANI. A Story of To-day. One vol. demy 8vo., cloth, 
THE MAID AND THE MONK. By W. Srannore. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 
HERMOSA; or, In the Valleys of the Andes. By Mrs. J. E. Martin. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo., 12s. 


UNDER THE STARS AND UNDER THE CRESCENT. By 


EDWIN DE LEON. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 12s. 


RAPHAEL BEN ISAAC. By Jouy Brapsnaw. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 12s. 
THE HUNDREDTH MAN. By F. RB. Stockton. Post 8vo., cloth, 63. 


(Forming New Volume of “ Low’s Standaid Novels.’’) 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, H.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


CAN BE OBTAINED AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES 
OF 
W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


In 2 vols. Demy 8vo. With Two Portraits. 30s. 


JUST READY. 


WHAT I REMEMBER, By Tuomas Trottore. In 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. With portrait. 30s. 
NOW READY. 


VERESTCHAGIN : Painter, Soldier, Traveller. Autobiographical Sketches 
by Mons. and Madame VeEREstTcHaGIN, from the original by F. H. Peters, M.A. In 2 vols. 
Large Crown 8vo., with upwards of Eighty Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 24s. 

NOW READY. 

A HOLIDAY ON THE ROAD. An Artist’s Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, 
and Surrey. By James Joun Hissey. In Demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author, and Engraved upon Wood by GeorGE Pearson. 18s. 

NOW READY. 

WILD LIFE AND ADVENTURE IN THE AUSTRALIAN 
BUSH. By Arruur Nicots, F.G.S., F.R.G.S.., Author of “ Zoological Notes,” ‘* Natural 
History of the Carnivora,” &c. In 2 vols. Large Crown 8vo. With Eight Ilustrations from 
Sketches by Mr. Joun NETTLESHIP. 21s. 

JUST READY 


THE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, King 
OF FRANCE. By Jutta Parpor. A New Edition. In 3 vols. Demy 8vo. With Illus- 
trations on Steel, and voluminous Index. £2 2s. 


NOW READY. 
LORD CARTERET a Political Biography. By Arcuipatp Batuantyne. In 
Demy 8vo., 16s. 
NOW READY. 


A GENTLEMAN OF THE OLDEN TIME. Francois de Scépeaux, 


Sire de Vielleville, 1509-1571. From the French of Madame C. Coignet. By. C. B. Prrman. 
In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 


NEWB NOV ELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


HR ACE. 
By the Author of ‘East Lynne,” &c. 
Now Ready in3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


WEA TOR AND NiOR. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. In3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


PRECAUTIONS. By Lady Margaret Masenpiz. In 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 
A FALSE POSITION. ByG.M. Rosins. In 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 
THE MISSING RUBIES. By Saran Doupyey. In 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, to which places they will be FORWARDED CARRIAGE FREE, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


s. 4. 
Abbott’s Ardenmohr Among the Hills: a Record of Scenery and Sport in the High- 
lands of Scotland. Illustrated 
‘An Unsentimental Journey Through Cornwall, by the Author of « ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With Illustrations by C. Napier Henry ... 
Bock, Carl, Temples and Elephants: The Narrative of a Journey ‘of Exploration 
through Upper Siam and Lao. Illustrated ee 
The Head Hunters of Borneo. 39 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 
Super Royal 8vo. see ove 
Caravan Route, The, Between Egypt and Syria. 98 Illustrations... ove 
Coote, W., Wanderings South and East. Maps and Illustrations... 
_ Dresser, Christopher, Ph.D., F.L.S., &c., Japan: its Architecture, Art, “and Art 
Manufactures. Profusely Illustrated. 
,, Drew, Frederick, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories: a 
Geographical Account. With Map and Illustrations... 
The Northern Barrier of India: a Popular Account of the Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories. Map and Illustrations 
Dyer, T. H., Ancient Athens ; its Topography, "Remains. Plans and 
Illustrations ose 
Fitzgibbon, Mary, Trip to Manitoba ‘on 
From Paris to Pekin, Over Siberian Snows. ‘A Narrative of a Journey by Sledge 
over the Snows of European Russia, by Caravan through Mongolia, and by 
Palanquin through China to Pekin, by Victor Meignan. Edited from the 
French by William Conn. Map and Illustrations... 
Grove, F. C., The Frosty Caucasus: an Account of a “Walk ‘through Part of the 
Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. Illustrated ose 
‘ Hehn, V., The Wanderings of Plants and Animals from their First Home ... cee 
Havard, Hi. The Heart of Holland, translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Illustrated... 
Hooker, J. D., and J. Ball, A Journal of a Tour in Morocco and the Great Atlas. 
Tlustrated 
Hughes, - = The Country of Balochistan. Map and Photographic Mustrations 
Keane, J. F . My Journey tv wledinah: Performed by the Author, ipaaias a 
Mohammedan ... 
On Blue Water: Some Narrative of ‘Sport and Adventure in the Modern 
Merchant Service ase 
Klunzinger, C. B., M.D., Upper Egypt: its People and its Products, &e. “With a 
Prefatory Notice by Dr. G. Schweinfurth. Illustrated ... 
Lord, J. K., At Home in the Wilderness. A Handbook for Travellers ‘and Emigrants 
Markham, ‘Capt. A. H., A Polar Reconnaissance: being the Voyage of the “Isbjirn” 
to Novaya Zemlya i in 1879. With Maps and Illustrations ee 
MeMahon, Lieut.-Col., F.R.G.S., The Karens of the Golden Chersonese. Coloured 
Illustrations and Map. 8vo. . 
Peel, E. Lennox, A Highland Gathering. With 31 Illustrations engraved « on Wood 
by E. Whymper, from Original Drawings by C. Whymper ae a 
Rimmer, A., Ancient Stone Crosses of England. With 72 Illustrations ae 
Senior, W., Travel and Trout in the — an Angler’s Sketches in Tasmania 
and New Zealand eos ee 
Switzerland and the Bavarian Highlands. "With "100 full-page Plates, and. nearly 
400 Illustrations in the Text. Royal 4to. ... one 
White, Walter, Holiday in Tyrol, Kufstein, Klobenstein, and Paneveggio. “Map oe 
Whitehurst, F. F., On the — Hills—Grouse Shooting, Deer einer — 
Fishing, &e. 
Wood, C. F., A Yachting Cruise i in ‘the South Seas sii a 
Zincke, The Rev. F. Barham, A Month in Switzerland 
——_—— Swiss Allmends, and a Walk to See Them: being a Second Month in 
Switzerland... aa ose 
A Walk in the Grisons: "being : a Third Month in Switzerland 
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Some of CASSELL & COMPANY’S NEW VOLUMES. 


Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY beg to call attention to a most important artistic undertaking 
of international interest which they have had for many years past in preparation, viz. 


The INTERNATIONAL SHAKSPERE, 


consisting of an Edition de Luxe of the principal Plays of Shakspere, illustrated by the leading 
Artists of the World, and produced in the highest style of Art. 


The Plays will be printed on Whatman’s hand-made paper, and the text tastefully printed in red 
and black. 


The Plays which Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY have arranged to produce this year are :— 


King Henry IY. [Illustrated by Herr Eduard Grutzner. > 
As You Like It. Illustrated by M. Emile Bayard. £3 10s. 
[Probably ready in November. 
*,.* A Prospectus sent post free on application to the Publishers. 


The Holy Land and the Bible. A Book of Scripture Illustrations 


gathered in Palestine. By the Rey. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., Author of “ The Life 
and Words of Christ,” &e. 2 vols., Demy 8vo., 1,120 pages, with Map, 24s. 


Abbeys and Churches of England and Wales: Descriptive, Histori- 


cal, Pictorial. 296 pages, Demy 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


Popular Edition of 


The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. By 


Epwin Hopper. 1 vol., with 8 Original Illustrations, extra Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Magazine of Art Volume for 1887. (Vol. X.) With 12 Ex- 


quisite Etchings, Photogravures, &c. and Several Hundred Choice Engravings from Original 
Drawings by the First Artists of the Day and from famous Paintings. Cloth gilt, 16s. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. Vol. XII. (Ship to Tart.) Extra 


Crown 4to., cloth, 10s.6d. The Twelve Volumes can also be ok in Six Complete 
Volumes, bound i in half-morocco, 21s. 


Volume I. of the Revised Edition of 


Cassell’s History of England. Profusely Illustrated with New and 


Original Drawings, specially executed for this Edition by leading Artists. The Text carefully 
Revised throughout. Extra Crown 4to., 9s. 


The Life and Times of Queen Victoria. Vol. I. By Robert 


Witson. With numerous Illustrations, 9s. 


Dead Man’s Rock: a Romance. By Q. Second Edition. 5s. 

A Queer Race. By W. Westatt. 5s. 

Kidnapped. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. With 16 Original | 
H 


Illustrations by ole, R.S.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Solomon’s Mines. By H. River Haccarp. 50th Thousand. 


Illustrated Edition. Price 5s. 


Now Ready, price Is. The FIRST PART of 


The Woman’s World. Edited by Mr. Oscar Witz. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Luwrep, Hill, London. 
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NOW READY. Price 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. Or handsomely bound up with the 3 previous 
Annuals, price 12s. 6d. 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1887, 


BEING THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE ART JOURNAL, CONTAINS 


THE LIFE AND WORK 


MEISSONIER, 


THREE FULL-PAGE ETCHINGS AND ENGRAYINGS-- 


“LA RIXE,” “THE BROTHERS VAN DE VELDE,” 
AND 


“WAITING AN AUDIENCE.” 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT. 


READY EARLY IN NOVEMBER. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 22s. 6d. 


ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 1887. 


Containing, in addition to 500 Illustrations in the Text, 
13 FULL-PAGEj ETCHINGS, STEEL ENGRAVINGS, or PHOTOGRAYURES, 


AFTER THE FOLLOWING EMINENT ARTISTS: 


Sir Edwin Landseer, Axel H. Haig Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., Luke Fildes, A.R.A., W. F. Yeames, R.A., 
J, MacWhirter, A.R.A., The Hon. J. Collier, J. L. Gerome, Gabriel Max, E. Slocombe, de. éc. 


PRESS OPINIONS ON THE VOLUME FOR 1886. 
“* The serial articles are of rare value and interest.’”’—The Times. “‘ A splendid book.” —Daily News, 
“A truly sumptuous volume.”’—The Daily Telegraph. “‘Marvellously utiful etchings.’’—The Scotsman. 
“The readable papers are too numerous to mention. The cuts are almost all charming, varied and 
spirited.’”’— Atheneum. “‘No more acceptable present could be made than the annual yolume.’”’—Globe. 
“ The etchings and engravings comprise some admirable examples of delicate execution.’’—Saturday Review. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By ELISEE RECLUS. Price 21s. each vol. 


Vol. I.—THE EARTH. Vol. I1—THE OCEAN, ATMOSPHERE, 
A Descriptive History of the Physical Phenomena AND LIFE. 
of the Life of our Globe. 
With 24 Coloured Maps and about 250 Engravings. With 28 Coloured Maps and about 250 Engravings. 


“Two volumes which ought to be a mine of information to teachers as well as to the general reader. ... We 
commend them heartily to the study of teachers desirous of rising above the old unprofitable level. They abound 
with excellent maps and illustrations.”’—Saturday Review. 

“No more important work upon the same subject has appeared than the volumes by M. Reclus. .. . . A per- 
fectly illustrated scientific work has been suohaeel.”—The Scottish Geographical Magazine. ‘ 

** An admirable faculty of arrangement and clear exposition peculiarly adapted to the setting forth of scieutitic 
knowledge in an attractive popular form.’’—The Scotsman. 


Imperial 8vo., £1 1s, 


THE ARTS in the MIDDLE AGES, 
AND AT THE PERIOD OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


By PAUL LACROIX. Edited and Revised by WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
Illustrated with 12 Chromo-Lithographic Prints, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. 


“Mr. Armstrong deserves the thanks of all lovers of art for bringing it before the English public in such a 
noble form.’’—Western Morning News. ts 
“The book is interesting in its literary contents, and attractive in its abundance of artistic illustrations.” — 
The Field. Admirably and profusely illustrated.” —Truth. 
“We need not say how valuable is this volume ; the chromo-lithographs are admirably done.’’—The Globe. _ 
“One of the most useful gift books, it is in no sense technical, it treats every part of the subject with a view 
to the illustration of the lite of the period.”—Manchester Guardian. ; % 
- “One of the most interesting and instructive guides to a delightful kind of knowledge.”’—IUustrated Loudon 
ews. 


Loxpon: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Limrrep, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 
THE AMATEUR’S GUIDE TO ARCHITECTURE, 
By S. SOPHIA BEALE, Author of “The Louvre.” With Several Hundred Illustrations. 


“ Admirably adapted to fill the position it assumes. It explains, in the simplest possible manner, 
the distinctions not only between the various styles of architecture, but between the different styles 
of ornamentation ; and in every case there is a small illustration which cannot fail to fix in the mind 
the distinctions of which the authoress has been talking.”— Scotsman. 


“ The purpose of this work is to enable those who desire to obtain some slight but correct know- 
ledge of the subject, to do so in an easy and pleasant way.”—Morning Post. 


“ The author has executed her task admirably.”—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


Edition limited to 250 Copies, each Copy numbered. Only a few Copies left. 
2 Vols. Quarto, £2 5s. 


THE GREAT HISTORIC FAMILIES OF SCOTLAND. 
By JAMES TAYLOR, M.A., D.D., F.8.A., Scot., Author of the 
* Pictorial History of Scotland.” 


“Tt strikes us as one of the most essentially popular books outside the realm of fiction that have 
lately appeared. Every one who cares for the history of his country, for its glorious traditions, and 
for its riches of historic romance, will revel in this book. It is no bare genealogical record. It does 
not contain a dry page or a mouldy paragraph. . . . Dr. Taylor has produced a work of exceeding 
interest . . . Much of it is as readable as the ‘ Tales of a Grandfather.’ So far as we have been able 
to verify it, it is also distinguished by historic accuracy. . . . Dr. Taylor has produced a work of 
great value, and one which has the merit of being ‘as readable as a novel.’ "—Zhe Scotsman. 


“Dr. Taylor has accomplished a useful task. .. . To a great number of Scotsmen this work 
should prove welcome, and it has a really valuable feature in its elaborate index.”—Atheneum. 


“No book of the kind has appeared to be compared with it for importance and value to the 
historical student. It is, indeed, a remarkably interesting record.” —The Daily Telegraph. 


Edition limited to 500 Copies, of which only a few Copies are left. Half Morocco. £3 19s. 6d. 
THE SEINE AND THE LOIRE. 
Illustrated with_Sixty-one Steel Engravings, printed on India Paper, 
After J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
** They include among them many of the loveliest studies that ever came from Turner’s hand, 


while the plates are among the best that were ever produced by that brilliant school of line engravers 


whose fame, bound up with that of Turner, must surely go on increasing as the knowledge of art 
extends.”— Times. 


“We have much pleasure in recommending to the notice of Turner enthusiasts a portfolio which 
they should see even if they cannot become possessed of.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“‘ We are very glad to recommend this creditable revival of one of the finest works of its kind to 
all whom it may concern. Of the sixty-one prints none is without its charm.”—Atheneum. 


“In all respects the work is well done, and will, we cannot doubt, meet with a ready sale.”— 
Standard. 


Small 4to. Price 15s. each. With several hundred Illustrations. 


THE RHINE: from its Source to the Sea. 


ROME, THE ETERNAL CITY: 


Its Churches, Monuments, Art, and Antiquity. 
By FRANCIS WEY. 


ITALY: its Rivers, its Lakes, its Cities, its Arts. 


Price 21s, With about 200 Illustrations. 


THE RIVIERA. 
By HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 


Lonpon: J. S. VIRTUE & Co., Limirep, 26, Ivy Lang. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 


FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. With an 
——_ Chapter. By his Son, Francis Darwin, F.R.S. Portraits and Woodcuts. 
vols. 8vo. 
| EARLY ADVENTURES IN PERSIA, SUSIANA, AND BABYLONIA. 
Including a Residence among the Bakhtiyari and other Wild Tribes. By Sir A. Henry Layarb, 
G.C.B. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 


VIRGIL IN ENGLISH VERSE. Eclogues, and Aineid Books I-VI. By 


Lord Justice Sir Cuartes Bowen. Map and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 


LIFE AND LABOUR; or, Characteristics of Men of Culture and Genius. By 
SamveE. Smives, LL.D., Author of ‘ Self-Help,” &c. Post 8vo, 


“Biography is by nature the most universally profitable, universally pleasant, of all things; especially 
biography of distinguished 


WEALTH AND WELFARE: An Examination of Recent Changes in the 
Production and Distribution of Wealth in the United Kingdom, and of the Effect of our 


National Trade Policy on the General Welfare of the Nation. By Commander Hastines 
BERKELEY, R.N. Crown 8vo. 


TOO LATE FOR GORDON AND KHARTOUM. The Testimony of an 


Independent Eye-witness to the Heroic Efforts for their Rescue and Relief. By A. 
MacDonatp. Maps and Plans. Crown 8yo. 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S. A Novel. By the Hon. Emmy Lawzzss, Author 


of ** Hurrish.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE, SECTS, AND DOCTRINES during the First Eight Centuries. Edited by 
| Henry Wace, D.D. VOL. IV. (completing the Work). Medium 8vo. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ETYMOLOGY: A Dictionary of Place Names giving their 


Derivations. By C. Brackrg. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 


A READABLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Giving the Derivatives from Latin 


and Greek, arranged in the Order of Classical Grammars, with an Alphabetical Index. By 
Davip Mitng, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


LIFE OF DR. WILLIAM CAREY, Shoemaker and Missionary. Professor at 


Fort William, Calcutta. 1761-1834. By Georce Smita, LLD. Popular Edition. Portrait 
and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES TO CHILDREN. Including the Beatitudes 
—The Faithful Nurse, &c. &c. By the late DEAN STANLEY Post 8vo. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. Third Period. From 


the Accession of the House of Hanover to the Present Time. 1717-1884. By G. G. Pgrry, 
M.A., Canon of Lincoln. Post 8vo. 


BRAHMANISM AND VEDISM: or, Religious Thought and Life in India as 
based on the Veda. By Sir Monier K.C.I.E., D.C.L. Third Edition. 8vo. 


SAKOONTALA; or, The Lost Ring. An Indian Drama, Translated into 


English Prose and Verse from the Sanskrit of Kalidasa. By Sir Monrer Wituiams. Fifth 
Edition. With a Portrait, 8vo. 


STUDENT’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. Abridged 
from ‘* The Speaker’s Commentary,” by the Rev. J. M. Futter, M.A. Vol. I1.—The Epistles 
and Revelation (completing the work). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION; 


or, The Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. By Cuartes Darwin. A 
New Large Type Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


THE DESCENT OF MAN, AND SELECTION IN RELATION TO SEX. 
By Cuartes Darwin. A New Large Type Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Street. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by His Grace the Dukr of Braurort, K.G., and ALFRED E. T. Watson. 
ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By Monracuz Suearman. With an 
Introduction by Sir Ricnoarp WessTer, Q.C., M.P. With numerous Illustrations from 
Drawings by Stanley Berkeley, and from Instantaneous Photographs by G. Mitchell. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Jn November. 


SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE CANNING. 
Edited, with Notes, by Epwarp J. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION, By Anprew Lane. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. 21s. [ Ready. 
JOHNNY NUT AND THE GOLDEN GOOSE. Done into English by 
Anprew Lane, from the French of CHarLEs Devin. [Illustrated by Am. Lynen. Royal 
8vo. 10s. 6n. Cloth extra, gilt edges. [ Ready. 
THE MARRIAGE OF NEAR KIN, considered with respect to the Law of 
Nations, the Result of Experience, and the Teachings of Biology. By Atrrep H. Hutu, 
Second Edition. Royal 8vo. 21s. (Ready. 
AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. By Tuomas Kinxvup, Author of the 
Article on ‘* Socialism ” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Crown 8vo. 5s. [In the Press. 
PICTURESQUE NEW GUINEA, By J. W. Lino, F.R.G.S. With 50 
Full-page Photographic Illustrations reproduced by the Autotype Company, strongly mounted 
on guards. Crown 4to. 42s. [In November. 
STUDIES IN NAVAL HISTORY: Biographies. By Joun Knox Laveuton, 
M.A., Professor of Modern History at King’s College, London; Lecturer on Naval History at 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8vo. 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 
FROM A GARRET. By May Kennatt, One Author of That 


Crown 8vo. 6s. y 


DREAMS TO SELL: Poems. By May Kenpatz, One Author of ‘‘ That Very 
Mab.” Feap. 8vo. 6s. [Jn a few days. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN : being an Account of his Further Adventures and 


Discoveries in company with Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., Commander John Good, R.N., and one 
Umslopogaas. By H. Riper Hacearp. With 20 Full-page Illustrations and 11 Vignettes in 
the Text. Engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper from Drawings by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SHE : a History of Adventure. By H. Rwer Hacearp. With Facsimiles of either 
face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and 
Early English Inscriptions thereon inscribed. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. By Epna Lyaut, Author 
of ‘*Donovan,” &c. New Edition (Fifteenth and Sixteenth Thousand). Feap. 8vo. ONE. 
Sewed. 

WEATHER CHARTS AND STORM WARNINGS. By Roserr H. 
Scott, M.A., F.R.S., Secretary to the Meteorological Council. With numerous Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

EDUCATIONAL ENDS ; or, the Ideal of Personal Development. By Sor 
Bryant, D.Sc. London, Mathematical Mistress in the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE DOG: being a Manual 
of Canine Pathology. Especially adapted for the Use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. By Joun Henry Steer, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D., Professor of Veterinary Science, 
Bombay Veterinary College. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS: a Practical Manual of Telescopic 
Research adapted to Moderate Instruments. Edited by J. A. Westwoop OLIVER, with the 
assistance of MAuNDER, GruBB, GORE, DENNING, FRANKS, ELGER, BURNHAM, CAPRON, 
BackuHovsgE, and others. With several Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [In the press. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. M. Creiguton, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By H. M. Gwarxry, M.A., Lecturer and 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (In the press. 


THE CHURCH AND THE EASTERN EMPIRE. By Rev. H. F. 
Tozer, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. {1n the press. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
List x of x Announcements 


| Crown 8vo. With 3 Maps, and 11 Illustrations by Miss Jessie Macerecor. 10s. 6d. 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. 
By T, W. M. LUND, M.A., Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. 


[Now ready. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. 


A Series of Essays on Suns, Old, Young, and Dead. With other Science Gleanings, and Correspondence 
with Sir John Herschel. 
By RICHARD A, PROCTOR, Author of ‘‘ Other Worlds than Ours.” 


[Now ready. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A LADY’S LIFE IN MONTANA. 


By I. R. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE NEW PARIS SKETCH BOOK. 
MEN, MANNERS, AND INSTITUTIONS. 
By J. ALGER. 


Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 
NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. 


By H.I.H. PRINCE NAPOLRON. Transtatep sy RAPHAEL L. DE BEAUFORT. 
Medium 4to. 350 pages. 64 Plates. £6 6s., Coloured; £3 3s., Plain. 


THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY, ENGLISH & FOREIGN, 
Existing and Extinct, brought down to the Present Time. 


Compiled from Original Authorities by MAJOR J. H. LAWRENCE-ARCHER, Author of 
‘*Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign, 1848-49,” &. 


[Now ready. 


[Now ready. 


With Iilustrations. 


MODERN TACTICS. 


By CAPTAIN H. R. GALL, late 5th Fusiliers. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 30s. 


HAYDN’S BOOK OF DIGNITIES. 
Revised and Enlarged. 


By HORACE OCKERBY. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ADELAIDE RISTORI. An Autobiography. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SERVICE AFLOAT; 
Or, The Naval Career of Sir William Hoste. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. With Numerous Illustrations. 


SOME HOBBY HORSES AND HOW TO RIDE THEM. 


By C. A. MONTRESOR. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL MICROSCOPYY. 
Illustrated with upwards of 300 Woodcuts and Coloured Frontispiece. 
By G. E. DAVIS, F.R.M.S., &c. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE PALL MALL, S.W. 
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W. H. Auien & Co.’s List or ANNOUNCEMENTS.—Continued. 


Crown 8vo. 


JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY. Epitomised in One Volume 


A Narrative of the Naval Battles, Single Ship Actions, Notable Sieges, and Dashing Cutting-out 
Expeditions, fought in the days of Hood, St. Vincent, Nelson, Sidney Smith, dc. 
By ROBERT O’BYRNE, F.R.G.S. 


New Edition Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Maps and Illustrations. 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. 


An Account of a Journey to the Caspian Region in 1883. 
By CHARLES MARVIN. 


Crown 8vo. §s. 


THE ROMANCE OF LIFE PRESERVATION. 


By JAMES BURNLEY, Author of ‘‘Romance of Invention.” 
Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEO-HELLENIC MANUAL. 


By ANTON TIEN, Pu.D. 
Feap. 8vo. 


ANDAMANESE MANUAL. 


An Introduction to the Grammar of the Andamanese Language. 
By M. V. PORTMAN. 


Feap. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


RUSSIAN READING BOOK. 


By J. NESTOR SCHNURMANN. 


Crown 8vo. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


By THOMAS RONEY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE STATESMEN’S SERIES. 
Epitep sy LLOYD C. SANDERS. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. KEBBEL. 
PRINCE CONSORT. By MISS CHARLOTTE YONGE. 
PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF. By CHARLES MARVIN. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Epirep sy JOHN H. INGRAM. 
NEW VOLUMES: 


MADAME DE STAEL. By BELLA DUFFY. 
HANNAH MORE. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
[Jn the press. 


p. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 


BIOGRAPHIES “OF GREAT “COMPOSERS. 


HANDEL. By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


Crown 5s. 


MILITARY MOSAICS. 


By J. A. O'SHEA. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


FRENCH SELF TESTS. 
By J. BARRINGTON. 
Being the First of a Series. GeRMAN and LatTIN to follow shortly. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. By Mary Linsxu, Author of ‘“‘ The Haven 
under the Hill,” &c, 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 


THE DEEMSTER: a Romance of the Isle of Man. By Hatt Caine, Author of 
“A Son of Hagar,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 


PINE AND PALM: A Novel. By Moncure D. Conway. 2 vols. nem Sv0. 
Ye 

OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Curistiz Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” 

&e. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. By D. Curistize Murray and Henry Herman. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. By Exizasera Sruart Author of An Old 


&, by C. W. ReEep. Large 8vo., picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
COUNTRY L LUCK: a Novel. By Joun Hassertron. Post 8vo., ‘illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LITTLE NOVELS. By Wixi Couuims. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Preparing. 

THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By Watrer Besant, Author of 
ane: &c. With Illustrations by A. Forestier. New and Cheaper Editiou. Crown 8vo., 


LOCRINE: a Tragedy. By Ateernon Swinsurne. Crown 8vo., cloth 

extra, 6s (Preparing. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY BYSSHE 


SHELLEY. —. Prefaced, and Annotated by Ricuarp HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols., Crown 8vo., cloth 


POETICAL WORKS. In Three Volumes. 


Vou. I.—Aun Introduction by the Editor ; The Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; Shelley’s Corre- 
fence with Stockdale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete version) ; ee n Mab, with the Notes; 

r, and other Poems; "Rosalind and Helen ; Prometheus nbound ; Adonai 
Vou. IT. —Lacn and Cythna (as originally published, instead of the emasculated “ Revolt ~ | Islam ”); The Cenci; 


an and Maddalo (from Shelley’s manuscript) ; Swellfoot the Tyrant (! (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Kensington ; The Witch of is: Epipsychidion : Hellas. 


Vor, iin —Posthumous Poems, blished b. rs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; The he Masque of Anarchy (from 
Shelley’s manuscript) ; aud other pieces not brought together in the ordinary edi ‘ 
PROSE WORES. In Two Volumes. 
VoL. I.—The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets; A Refutation of 
Deism ; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and some minor writings and fragment: 

Vou, II.—The Essays ; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, ‘Edited by Mrs. Suexuer, and first 

a in on ied, with the addition of some minor pieces of great inte: terest and rarity, including one recently 
—— by Professor Dowven. With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an exhaustive Index of the Prose 


eparing. 
UNDERWOODS. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. Second Edition. Post 8vo., cloth 
extra, 6s. 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. By Rosertr Lovis Srevenson. Feap. 8vo., 
buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. (Shortly. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By Rosert Louis Srevenson. A 
New Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo., buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. (Shortly, 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: Contributions to the History of Journalism. By 
H. R. Fox Bourne Author of ‘‘ English Merchants,” &c. 2 vols., Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 25s. [Shortly. 
VICTORIAN POETS. By Epmunp Crarence Srepman. A New (the Thirteenth) 
Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and brought down to the present time. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 9s. [Shortly. 
A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W. Crarx RussELt, Author of “The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “‘ Round the Galley-Fire, of “ A Voyage to the Cape,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 
NATURE ——. LONDON. By Ricnarp Jerreries. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Post 8vo., cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


ZEPHYRUS: a Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. By KK. R. Pearce 
Epvecumsr, LL.D. With 41 Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Epwin Lester Arnoutp, Author of “On the 
Indian Hills’ &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 
HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST: its Method and Principles Explained, and its 


Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands, and a revised and augmented Code of Laws. 
By Asranam S. Wivxs and Cuarurs F, Parpon. Feap. 8vo., cloth extra, 3s, 6d. (Shortly. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL FOR 1887. A collection of powerful short stories, each 


complete in itself. With Illustrations. Demy Svo., ls. (Nov. 10. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL FOR 1887. Consisting of one entire Novel, 
entitled THE GOLDEN HOOP: an After-Marriage Interlude. By T. W. — pone of 


“The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” Demy 8vo., picture cover, 1s. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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ORIENTAL Medal 
CARPETS. 


Received the Only 

awarded at 

the Health Exhibition 

for their Special Make 

bo Colour Turkey 
arpets. 


CARDINAL & 


HARFORD 


_ LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108 & 109, HIGH HOLBORN. 


Cured Instantly by 
BUNTER’S 
NERVINE. 


CURES TOOTH-ACHE INSTANTLY by 
painless constriction of the nerve. Prevents 
Decay. Saves Extraction. Neuralgic Headaches 
and all Nerve Pains Removed. Sleepless Nights 
prevented by using 


BUNTER’S NERVINE. 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1id. and 2s. 9d. 


BUNTER’S simpicé Derabie, 


Decayed Teeth. 


BUNTER’S DENTINE is the best permanent 
Stopping ever used by the Profession and the 
Public, on account of its simplicity and durability. 
It contains no metal or injurious ingredient. Any- 
one can easily prepare and place it in the cavity 
of the Tooth in a soft state, and in a few hours 
it becomes a perfectly hard and white Enamel, 
forming as it were a part of the original substance 
of the Tooth. 


gent po tree on tor 


er packet, or 
ps by A. & 
-rd., London, 8.W. 


THE PATENT 


iCabinet Turkish Bath; 


Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at Home without requiring an | 
attendant. It is an invaluable pounee for Cold, yey Gout, 


Sciatica, Lumbago, 


Many hundreds of these 


Baths have | 


been in constant use for years, and the highest Testimonials have fj 
been received. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers: 


ELLIS & CO., Lim., 47, Farringdon Road, London, E.C 


Established 1851. 


BIRKBEC 


balances w A not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Wri 
, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pure! 
ircular Notes issued, 


and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchan; 
, and Annuities, Letters of Credit and 


BANK, — Southampton Chancery Lane. 
r CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
TWO ENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCO 


on demand. 
NTS calculated on the minimum monthly 


, aud other Securities 
and sale of Stocks, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 


REVIEW, to be made to 


R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, 


PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 


and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 
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i CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, é ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


SAFE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Safe Makers to 
Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Principal 
Banking, Railway, 
Insurance, and 
other Public 
Companies. 


Milners’ Buildings, 
28, Finsbury Pavement, 
City. 


28, Market Street. 
LIVERPOOL.—Phenix Safe Works, 
and 8, Lord Street. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


OUGHS, which ASSUAGES CHI OROD Y N E 
c | of EVERY 
ASTHMA, H KIND, affords a calm, refreshing slee Is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
B®ONcHITIS. WITHOUT HEADACHE, and NEUBALGIA, Gout, 
| GORATES the NERVOUS SYSTEM CANCER, 
| when exhausted. TOOTHACHE. RHEVU- 
BROWNE'S CHLORO- MATISM. 


E.—This wonderful was GREAT y for 


discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BRO LERA, DYSENTERY, MPORTANT CAUTION. 
and the word Chlorodyne coined by him DUMRRHEA. 1 The IMMENSE SALE of this 4g 
expressly to designate it. There never | MEDY has given rise to many UN- 
bas @ remedy so vastly beneficial ——— SCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 
to suffering humanity, and it is a sub- The GENERAL BOARDof HEALTH, N.B—E VERY BOTTLE oe 
ject of deep concern to the public that London, REPORT that it ACTS as a | GENUINE CHLORODYNE BEA 
they should not be imposed upon by CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. | on the GOVERNMENT STAMP the 
having imitations pressed upon them NE NAME of the INVENTOR, 
on account of cheapness, and as bei! ' Mr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, D®- J. COLLIS BROWNE. 
the same thing. Dr. J. COLLIS | Calcutta, states: —“ TWO DOSES 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is a COMPLETELY CURED ME of DIAR- 

RHGA.” Overwhelming medical testimony accom- 


totally distinct the spurious 


compounds called Chlorodyne, the use | aera ies each bottle. 
of which only ends in disappointment SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1)4., 28. 94, 
nats EPILEPsy, PASMS, COLIC, 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO. | 
} LO: ALPITATION, HY! A REA’ 
D | ON, HYSTERIA, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT 


RUSSELL STREET, W. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 57.—NOVEMBER, 1887. 


CONTENTS. 


1.—The Decay of British Agriculture. By W. J. Harris 
2.—Comfort and Safety in London Theatres. By C. L. Fioris 
3.—Tory Foreign Policy Sixty Years Ago. By T. E. Kespen 
4.—Dogs in Disgrace. By the Earl of ONsLow... ‘ 
5.—Competition and Free Trade. By C. A. Cripps ose a 
6.—The Latest Phase of French Socialism. By the Rev M. Siena ae 
7.—What Women Write and Read. By Frorence Layarp 

8.—Pauperism, Distress, and the Coming Winter. By H. P. TREGARTHEN 
9.—On the Killing of the Chimera. By ALFRED AUSTIN ; 
10.—Fresh Work for Parliament. By Epwarp S. Norris, M.P. ... 
11.—Politics at Home and Abroad 

Correspondence ... so 


FIELD LANE REFUGES AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, 
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President.—_THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF K.P. 
Vice-President.—_THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G. 
Treasurer.—_WILFRID A. BEVAN, ESQ., 54, Lomparp Street. 


Tus Cuarirty (founded in 1842) maintains constantly 260 Destitute and Homeless Children and Adults, and 
affords them the blessing of Religious Instruction and of Industrial Training. It moreover gives, six days a 
week, Dinners to nearly 200 other Ragged Children. 

Henke a also holds Religious Services on Sundays for outcast Men and Women, with an averag 
al ndance 0) 


The BENEFITS of this CHARITY Dispensed Amongst the POOR Exceed 3,500 Weekly. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT has characterized this work as— 
““A perfect network of charitable operations,—an immense boon to the poor.” 

Tue Institution, being dependent upon Voluntary Contributions, pleads for generous support to 
maintain and extend its benevolent work. 

and DONATIONS will thankfully received by Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, 
& CO., 54, Lombard Street; Messrs. RANSOM & CO.,1, Pall Mall East; or by the Secretary at the Institution. 

BEQUESTS ARE ALSO’ EARNESTLY’ SOLICITED. 
PEREGRINE PLATT, Secretary. 
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Until six years ago, upwards of 12,000 Smacksmen toiled in the North 

Sea at all seasons, in all weathers, in constant danger, and not only cut off 

to from the joys and comforts of home, but at two days’ distance from 
medical or surgical aid. To-day seven Mission Vessela cruise with the 


fleets (running the same risks, exposed to the same furious gales, as the 
trawlers themselves), in order— 


2. That true friends may supplant and banish 
from the fleets that enemy of the English Smacks- 


WiGHERAER 


3. That dull and monotonous lives may be 
cheered and brightened by their presence and 


| | O N to “1 my most cordial sympathy with the active efforts 


of the Mission, and my most earnest hope that the public will liberally 
support it.’”"—-THE Lorp BIsHoP oF NORWICH. 


“It does one’s heart good to watch the benefit conferred by these 
ly Mission Smacks. God bless them! They go forth in the fulness of the 
if EEP-§$ EA +} blessing of the Gospel of Christ.’"—-THr Lorp BIsHOP oF EXETER. 

t The Times says:—‘‘ Ample proof has been furnished of the genuine 
and successful character of the Society’s operations.”’ 
The Saturday Review says :—‘* The Dutch coper, which carries fiery 


Ff | SH E RM EN schnapps and worse among the trawlers, has had all its own way for years 
and the Mission bouts have uphill work to perform.” 
Creasurer and Chairman of General Council— 


| S$ | ON to THOMAS B. MILLER, Esq,., 


Chairman of Finance Committee— 
THOMAS GRAY, Esq., C.B. 
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Messrs. LLOYDS, BARNETTS, & BOSANQUETS (Lim.), 
Lombard Street, E.C. 


His ERMEN Founder and Director—E. J. MATHER, Esq. 


@ffices—BRIDGE HOUSE, BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, E.C. 


THE GHILDREN’S AID AND REFUGE FUND, 


!n connection with the REFORMATORY AND REFUGE UNION, 
established 1856. 


Office: 32, CHARING CROSS, S.W. (pposite the) 


President: LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 


Tue Ossects of this Fund are the rescue, maintenance, 
and proper training of destitute and neglected Children of 
all ages and both sexes. 

1,103 Children have been rescued from Dens ef Infamy. 


3,437 Children are in Industrial Homes, to which Grants have 
been made. 


5,000 Children (boys and girls) have been aided by the “ Boys’ 
Beadle.” 


PARTICULARS oF THE WORK WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Funds are Urgently Needed. 


Contributions, especially Annual Subscriptions, are 
very earnestly solicited, to maintain this effort to prevent the 
drifting of the young into paths of crime, and will be thank- 
fully received by the Bankers, or by the Secretary. 
Bankers: Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE & CO., 


a 1, Pall Mall East, SW. 
+ Po Seok and to Save that which was lost.” Secretary: ARTHUR J. S. MADDISON. 
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THE DECAY OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 


Pictures From LIFE DRAWN BY A LANDOWNER. 


In writing an article for your Review I cannot help feeling that 
the homely style which I intend to adopt, is hardly consistent 
with the polished diction of the essays which are generally con- 
tributed to all our leading monthlies. It is my intention to write 
from beginning to end exactly as my thoughts prompt me, and I 
daresay it may shock some of your contributors to hear that I 
intend to say a good deal about myself. Some will call this 
egotism, and others will think that I wish to advertise my own 
name and doings into notoriety. 

I will at once clear the ground by saying that I do not care in 
the least what others think of me, provided that I have a full sense 
of the justice of the cause I advocate. I simply introduce any 
personal matter for the sake of allowing your readers to judge 
whether my motives are likely to be selfish or otherwise. 

I am the senior partner in a large commercial house in London 
and Liverpool, whose business it is to sell imported corn, and my 
money interest in this is greater than my stake in English land. 
When I bought my first 2,000 acres, fifteen years ago, I had no 
great opinion of English agricultural land as a desirable invest- 
ment. I simply bought an estate with a view to healthy recreation 
and political study. Like most other Radicals (for I was a Radical) 
I was then under the conviction that landowners had far too many 
advantages accorded to them, and that they paid far too little to 
the support of the country. I also wished to discover for myself, 
whether an estate could not be so managed as to support a 
much larger community, and also whether British land could not, 
with careful management and a proper application of commercial 
principles, be made to compete successfully with foreign. 
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The estate which I first bought was situated in the wilds of 
Devonshire, between the ranges of Dartmoor and Exmoor, but 
nearer to Dartmoor of the two. It was then twelve miles from the 
nearest railway station. Those farms which were let on annual 
tenancies commanded a rental of about 15s. to 20s. per acre on 
the inland, with a moorland run of small value given in; but 
many of the farms were held by the tenants on 99 years leases, 
dating from the early part of this century, terminable however on 
the decease of the last three lives named in the leases. For these 
leases, a lump sum had been paid at the commencement, and 
the rent was simply a small annual acknowledgment. It will 
therefore be seen that the greater part of the property was a 
reversionary one, and that in giving only a very moderate price for 
2,000 acres of land I was buying the future possession only, and 
therefore at a much higher price than the actual payment 
indicated. 

The character of the land was mostly poor, but very improvable ; 
the soil was grassy, and the business of the tenants, most of whom 
seemed in comfortable circumstances, was to rear cattle and keep 
them till three years old, when there was generally a good sale for 
them at from £17 to £20 each, according to the variations of the 
markets. For the rest, a few ewes were every autumn bought in, and 
both ewes and lambs were fattened and sold during the succeeding 
summer. Dairy work, poultry, and pigs made up the complement 
of the business. The tenants were thrifty, hard-working men, 
who satisfied most of their wants from the produce of the farms. 
It was an established custom to grow all the wheat required by the 
family as well as some for sale. The climate was not very suitable 
for the production of wheat, but I could never persuade them, 
although most of them were free-traders, that it was better to buy 
their flour, and grow on the land something more useful to the 
cattle. I daresay they would have argued, besides, that the wheat 
crop suited the land better, that the manuring required for it 
would carry it through an oat crop as well, and that its tillage 
filled up that part of the year when other work was scarce. 

The foregoing account will give to your agricultural readers some 
idea of what sort of estate it was, and when I add that the houses 
and buildings were in many instances falling into decay, and were 
everywhere thatched, they will judge that I had plenty of 
occupation with which to test my Radical theories. 

On a careful survey, now, of my first deal in land I may 
say that if I had the choice now, of buying it at the same 
price and terms, or of leaving it alone, I would choose to buy 
it. The price I gave, certainly did not represent the amount of 
money that had been laid out by the previous owners and their 
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tenants in converting the enclosed land from moorland into culti- 
vated acres, in draining the fields, making and planting the banks 
and hedges, building the houses, cattle-shippons, &c. In fact, 
I bought the land and the improvements upon it at less than 
the price which the improvements would cost at present value of 
labour and materials, with the one disadvantage, that I only had 
a very small rental until certain persons died. 

It so happened that many of these persons did die soon, and I 
thus found myself in the possession of 800 to 1,000 acres, which 
I was induced to farm and improve, thinking that I could thereby 
apply my commercial knowledge, and that my agricultural 
knowledge could be got from books. As usual, I employed an 
agent, and as is too frequently the case, my agent’s great delight 
seemed to consist in spending money. I consider that during the 
first three years my mistakes in outlay cost me about £2,000 of 
money, almost thrown away, but at all events, I had the faculty of 
quickly learning that I was losing money, and I made up my mind 
to manage my own property entirely myself. 

Long before I had the honour of Lord Tollemache’s acquaintance, 
or even knew his name, I had made a commencement in small 
holdings. When the thatch on a cottage required mending, I 
replaced it with slate, and added the necessary out-buildings ; and 
I allowed every labourer who desired it, to have a field or 
two adjoining his cottage at a very moderate rental, in fact, 
at what it was worth to a large farmer. The land was wonder- 
fully suitable for this experiment. It could quickly be made 
into garden ground by spade cultivation, and I have seen as 
fine potatoes, cabbages and beans from the cottagers’ gardens as 
from many far more highly-rented soils. It was also well suited 
to mangolds, turnips and oats. I can fully confirm Lord 
Tollemache’s experience by saying, that if you allow a labourer to 
have suitable ground around his cottage, he will, somehow or 
other, always find money to buy the cow; but I can go farther 
than this. If one labourer has saved money enough to buy a cow, 
and another wants one, the man with the money often invests it in 
a cow, and lets it to the man who wants it, at a fixed price per 
annum. The price varies with the milk-giving qualities of the 
cow. The system adds greatly to the happiness of the men, and 
also of their wives and children. It keeps men from the public- 
house, and between their masters’ work and their own, they doa 
very hard day’s work ; the only drawback and objection being, that 
they are rather apt to spend more of their strength on their own 
work, than on that for which they have their day’s wage. I have 
never found out a means of remedying this, except the plan of 
letting out as much of the farm-work as is possible, by the job, and 
20 * 
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ganging the men for the purpose. I have always given to my 
hind or headman (generally a labourer himself), a small interest in 
the success of the farm. After some years’ experience I com- 
menced to make a moderate profit on my farms, and I let my hinds 
(for I kept one at each of the two rather large farms I had in hand) 
know the exact result, and rewarded them accordingly. I also 
pitted them one against the other, and when one had been success- 
ful I took care to let the other know. I also compared the results 
of the dairies very closely. One woman will do a good deal better 
than another in this pursuit. 

When farm-work failed, as it often did in the winter, I 
turned the men to planting the moorland, and draining where 
required. All this work was regulated by piecework price. In my 
early attempts at draining I was taken advantage of. People 
always are taken advantage of, who are not intimately acquainted 
with the work done. 

It so happened that, four or five years after I had bought the 
property, a railway company, calling itself the Devon and Cornwall 
Company, wished to justify its name by running a narrow gauge 
line into Cornwall. Two or three routes were open to it. Amongst 
others, to go through my property ; I asked two or three neighbour- 
ing landowners to join me, and we offered to the directors to give 
our land for nothing, and to contribute towards the expense of the 
Bill, when the work was completed, provided they came our way. 
That brought the railway through our properties. It went through 
mine for the distance of two miles, and cut through a rather valuable 
run of stone. I made far more than the value of the land and 
the contribution to the expenses, by the stone they had to buy of 
me outside their boundary. They built their station on the centre 
of my property, and thenceforth Halwill became a well-known 
place. The means of access being so greatly improved, I was 
encouraged to bring more land into cultivation, and I was not dis- 
appointed with the results. I went on building more cottages, with 
cow-shippons and pig-sties attached. 

It is true that I made but a very small interest on my outlay 
in these additional buildings—seldom more than 3 per cent. I 
was well aware that, from my commercial point of view, it was 
nothing like enough ; but I was also well aware that the cottagers 
would find it difficult to pay more. Everything was done in a 
serviceable manner, and no money thrown away in these 
operations. 

One man vied with another in improving his little farm, and 
most were ever anxious to increase the holding. My arrange- 
ment with them was, that I, as the large farmer, should pay 
all tithe rates and taxes on the fields occupied by them in the 
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assessment of the farm of which they formed a part, and that 
they should pay their own rates and taxes on the cottages and 
buildings. The rent of the land was treated as a farm receipt, 
and thus the farm Hind could not complain at the loss of certain 
outlying parts of the farm. There is an understanding between 
us that the rent shall not be raised on the improvements of any 
tenant during his lifetime; but that in case of a general rise in 
prices, I have the right to such an advance as will give me 
about one-third part of the advantage, and leave two-thirds for 
the tenant. 

I believe that a similar arrangement, with a Land Court to 
settle disputes, would go far to settle the English land question. 

I have offered them all written leases, but none of them would 
go to the expense of the stamp. They have power to leave at three 
months’ notice; but if I give them notice to leave, I have to 
pay them for everything on the ground, and all tillages done. 
I may add that I have never yet had occasion to give any of 
them notice to leave. 

I have planted more than 300 acres with fir trees (larch, 
Scotch and spruce). I plant on the Scotch notching system. I 
consider my plan of notching an improvement on the Scotch. 
The men not only plant the tree, but also protect it with sods of 
turf on every side at the price. It is all done by piecework, 
and it has given the men good wages when no farm work was 
available. Some of them have become so handy at the work 
that they will plant 800 trees (or rather plants, for they are 
very small) in a day. At this rate they can earn 4s. a day. 
Those plantations which have had ten years’ growth look very 
promising now. I think the younger ones promise to be as good. 

I have also reclaimed a great deal of moorland, more, in fact, 
than, under present circumstances is likely to be profitable, and I 
have kept the whole of the small tenants (other than one or two 
who have got into trade for themselves) regularly employed. All 
this affords a fairly pleasing picture. The population has in- 
creased from 243, at which it stood when I bought the property, 
to 450 now. In all the surrounding parishes it has decreased 
considerably during the same period. In one of them it has gone 
back from over 900 to less than 600, in another from 300 to 190, 
and others in proportion. The poor rate levied on the parish has, 
for many years, amounted to more than five times what is paid 
back in relief. In fact, the only relief required has been that of 
two infirm widows. 

The men and their families are undoubtedly far more contented 
than in many other parts of the country. The labour on their 
own holdings hardly costs them anything, for they put no value 
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on their own work, and when they want any horse-work done, 
either I or some other farmer can easily spare them a team for a 
day or two, charging the usual price. Some of the larger 
tenant farmers are, in fact, only too glad to earn a few shillings 
in this way from the class below them; hence, they have the 
wages I pay them for their own maintenance, and the little in- 
come made from their few acres, and their cows and pigs and 
poultry is used either for increasing their own stock or in buying 
a cow to let out to others, which latter sort of investment they prefer 
to the Government savings bank. Their holdings cost them far less 
in rent than they would do had any local authority put the 
machinery of the law in force for obliging me to supply them with 
land ; but after recounting all this pleasant picture, I must also 
make known my misgivings. 

Nearly all of these men exist really on my wages. I have con- 
tinued farming and improving my land for the last twelve years, 
with the main object of keeping them employed. If my farms 
were now let to a tenant, he would, under present circumstances, 
simply keep a couple or three lads in the house. He would pay 
them about £13 a year each, and from sunrise to sunset they 
would be at their master’s service. My farms, instead of paying 
me a moderate profit, as they did some years ago, are beginning 
‘to show balances on the wrong side, let alone all rent. I have 
planted as much land as is suitable for the purpose. I have 
drained even more than I ought to have done. ; 
The landowners in many of the parishes around have had their 


farms thrown on their hands. Some of them have not had the 


courage to lay out money on re-roofing the houses, and thus do. 


away with the thatch, which is totally unsuited to the present 


state of agriculture, seeing that it obliges the tenants to grow 
wheat. These landowners have consequently proved the truth 
of an ugly fact, which I have for many years foretold would some 
day be made apparent. They have proved that uncultivated land 
in a moist country is more valuable to the owner than cultivated. 

I have mentioned the decrease in population in the parishes 
around. How is that caused? It is caused entirely by so many 
farms being without a tenant, and consequently no labour em- 
ployed. An auctioneer is called in every spring, and he sells the 
feed of every tield for the summer months. The amount realised 
has been, in every case for some years past, more than the rent 
that any farmer could possibly pay. I will give instances. 

I know a farm within a few miles of this place; I believe the 
acreage is about 160 acres of fairly serviceable tillage and grass- 
land, and about 100 acres of moorland, of small value. It was in 
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farm was sold and the tenant left. The summer keep on that 
farm has been sold every spring for seven years. One man has 
been employed, at 6s. per week, for the summer months only ; his 
duties being to repair fences, and to go round the farm twice a 
day to see that the cattle do not stray from their own field to fields 
belonging to others. The rest of his time is his own. The 
gross price made has varied from £250 to £340 per annum. 
All the tillage land has laid itself down to grass. The meadows 
are full of weeds, but, nevertheless, still productive; the moor- 
land is, of course, as good as ever. The last time I visited 
the farm a wild rabbit was running about on the remaining 
portion of the thatched roof of the dwelling-house. The buildings 
are all falling to pieces. The land has probably already dete- 
riorated as much as it is likely to do. Some of the grass land 
is excellent sheep ground, and if stocked with sheep every year 
it may increase in value rather than diminish further. 

I will give another instance. A clergyman near here has a 
glebe of 120 acres. He has done his duty well, both as a clergy- 
man and a glebe farmer. He farmed his land very well for twenty- 
five years, and employed, on the average, four men. He had aslight 
paralytic stroke about three years ago, and has since then been 
debilitated. The Rectory is the only house fit for a tenant, and, 
of course, he must keep that himself; so he retains about 15 
acres of garden, orchard, and meadow land, and lets the rest by 
auction every spring. When he farmed it all, he calculated on its 
being worth to him about £120 to £130, including the advantage 
of everything supplied to the house. He has received at least 
£190 per annum, on the average, for the last three years; but 
the only employment is a man for less than half his time. Of 
course he has to pay the outgoings in rates and taxes, which may 
amount to £15 or £20 a year; but in exchange for this he has 
enough land in hand to keep a small dairy, together with a good 
orchard and garden. 

These are two instances, and I could multiply them almost in- 
definitely. Five years ago I bought one of these deserted farms. 
It had been deserted for four years, and the tillage land had coated 
itself with wild grasses. This farm had been in the hands of one 
family for a hundred years, and the last tenant only left because of 
some slight disagreement with his landlord. It then fell into the 
hands of mortgagees, who were afraid to let it on lease at less than 
the interest on the mortgage, as this would have injured their chance 
of selling. When I bought it, I made up my mind to bring it into 
cultivation again. I felt sure that much of the land was really 
good, and the rest very improvable. I have been more than satis- 
fied. The farm isa better one than I thought. I have laid out 
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£2,000 upon it, mostly in new buildings, and I include in that 
sum the first year’s cultivation, which was spent in little more 
than weed-destroying. In one year—1884—I made a profit, but 
the profit in that year was not more than the rent and interest of 
money should amount to. 

In that year I sold my cattle at half as much again as they are 
now worth. If 1 were to sell my cattle now, I should have a 
heavy loss, over and above rent and interest this year. I had to 
make a decision. I was employing twelve men, and I knew that I 
must, sooner or later, send a lot of them away, and greatly reduce 
my tillage. I thought it better to let the men leave while 
there was some other work for them to go to. A new railway 
had been commenced a few miles away, and I gave some of them 
notice to leave in August, giving them ample time to find other 
places, and promising them some piece-work during the winter 
if they could not suit themselves elsewhere. 

My speech on that occasion, which was reported by the editor of 
one of our local papers, who was present, has been copied from 
one paper to another from Lands End to John o’ Groat’s 
House, and now I hear it is running its course in the United 
States. I repeat it here, as it explains the position in a few 
words. The following account is copied from the Devon and 
Exeter Gazette of the 29th August :— 


THE PRICE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 
DIscHARGE Or DEVONSHIRE LABOURERS. 

The kitchen of Ellacott Farm, in the parish of Bratton Clovelly, was on Saturday 
the scene of a very unpleasant agricultural incident. Ellacott is an outlying farm of 
over 400 acres, which in 1882 was purchased at a low figure by Mr. W. J. Harris, of 
Halwill Manor. The old tenant left in 1879 because the then proprietor would not 
etfect certain improvements. For the next three years the farm was let back to grass, 
and little if any labour was expended upon it. When Mr. Harris became the owner he 
decided to farm the estate himself after the usual manner—a fair proportion to be 
devoted to tillage. Twelve hands were employed, some moorland was brought into 
cultivation with good results, £1,500 was expended upon new buildings, and it was 
upon this farm Mr. Harris put up the silo which gained the silver medal of the Royal 
Society. The crops on the whole have been satisfactory, and the cattle have thriven. 
Mr. Harris would have been content had the system of farming yielded a profit of £250 
a year, and so have permitted the payment of a very small interest upon the money 
expended in the purchase and subsequent improvements. But in only one year has there 
been any profit, and although the crops this year—except the turnips—are good for the 
season, the balance at the end of the current twelve months will be on the wrong side. 
At an adjoining farm the owners have given up tillage, the whole estate is in grass, and 
the annual lettings produce a good rent, the only deductions being on account of rates 
and the wages of one man who is kept to look after the stock. Seeing this, and remem- 
bering the low prices obtainable for farm produce, Mr. Harris has decided to turn 
most of his tillage fields into grass, and to get rid of half his men, and so save the 
money he now spends in paying them their wages. On Saturday afternoon the 
labourers met in the kitchen of the farmhouse to hear Mr. Harris’ decision, and to 
listen to his reasons for dispensing with their services. The labourers were a good 
lot of men, most of them married, and two or three of them have long families. The 
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notice comes into operation at Michaelmas. Mr. Harris, in the course of his observa- 
tions said: I have called you together to tell you what you have doubtless expected 
to hear for some time past. It is that I shall be compelled to dispense with the 
services of at least half your number. The cause is not far to seek, and if I recapitu- 
late the history of this farm for the last four years, it will I trust, be a matter of 
enlightenment to you and to others who may read what I now tell you. When I 
bought this place in 1882 it had lain waste for four years, not on account of its 
barrenness, but on account of the then owners finding it more profitable, as a matter 
of income, to let every field by auction for its summer keep than to employ any labour 
upon it. Ten years ago it was considered to be one of the best corn-growing farms in 
this neighbourhood, and the family that rented it had been its tenants for nearly 100 
years. I bought it with a view to bring it into cultivation again, and to make it into 
a really good farm. With your help Ihave done it. On the whole I have had excellent 
crops, and even this vear, were it not for the failure of the turnip crop, I should have 
little to complain of on account of the produce of the land. I have employed on the 
average 12 men at good wages, and I have improved the farm amazingly, but the 
prices of all agricultural produce have gone back so far that it would be unprofitable 
to continue its cultivation. I therefore intend to keep the land, which is in grass, as a 
summer run, and to bring the rest of the ground into the same state as quickly as 
possible. Had it not been for the severe fall in prices I should have been overjoyed, 
both for my sake and yours, to have kept the farm in tillage. There is no man in 
England who takes a greater pleasure in farming than I do, and this pleasure is 
certainly increased by the knowledge that the employment of your labour contributes 
to your well-being and to the good of the country. You must not, therefore, blame 
me, but you must blame the policy of your country, which allows the produce of other 
countries to come to these markets, and, without paying a single farthing of taxation, 
to undersell the heavily-taxed produce of the British farmer. You will be told by 
certain politicians that any help to British agriculture would simply go into the land- 
owner’s pocket. That entirely depends on how the help is given. Help which raised 
the price of corn and encouraged the tillage of land would first produce a great demand 
for your labour. Then it would give the tenant a better chance, and lastly, the land- 
owner might get some benefit ; but I would have you remember one or two facts which 
can be incontestably substantiated. During the time of Protection in this country the 
rents of agricultural land were lower than they are to-day, according to Board 
of Trade returns. The reason was this, that although in those days the 
produce of a certain quantity of land was at least 30 per cent. more than it is now, the 
landlord only got a rental amounting to one-third or one-fourth part of its produce 
value, the rest being shared by the tenants and labourers. Now, with the land pro- 
ducing 30 per cent. less than it did then, the landowner often gets two-thirds of the 
value, because labour is not required where land is left in grass, and the tenant and 
labourers can both be dispensed with. The converting of land to grass is in favour of 
the landowner, and against tenants and labourers, and you find it out this day. You 
cannot expect me to face a certain loss in order to continue your wages. The economists 
who come and preach to you from the Free Trade school of the Cobden Club will tell 
you that you only have to seek labour in some other locality and in some other 
business. I sincerely trust you may succeed in this ; but I cannot imagine that a system 
which obliges workmen to be constantly changing their occupations and their homes 
can be acceptable to them in the end, and that is what the policy of England is now 
bringing about. I intend to make the change as easy as I can for you. Those who are 
without any tie to this place must shift for themselves or apply to the Cobden Club of 
London to advise them. To those who are more tied to the place I will endeavour to 
find some winter piece-work, which will help them to tide through the cold weather, and 
will complete the improvement of the estate, but it can’t go on for long. You will be 
told that if you assisted the views of Mr. Harris you would have to pay more for your 
bread. Possibly you would. Even if I did not advocate a duty on imported wheat 
there would be others who would do so. The largest duty I have heard proposed 
might raise the price about 6d. per bushel. Among those before me there is not one man 
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who consumes more than eight bushels in a year ; that would amount to just about 4s. 
a year, or ld. per week of extra expense. If this duty were collected by the Govern- 
ment on all imports other than raw materials in like proportion, and a premium of say 
10s. or 15s. an acre were given on the tillage of agricultural land to all the tenant 
farmers, it would put 2s. per week of extra wages into your pockets. It would settle 
the Irish difficulty. It would save the tenants from ruin; and it would put me in this 
position, that instead of having to give you notice to leave I should be building cottages 
for more labourers to live in, and thus draw labour from the overcrowded towns. You 
now have the whole power in your hands. We landlords and tenants are nowhere in a 
general election. It is your votes which will carry candidates. If you think I have 
any knowledge—if you consider that I have the good of the working classes at heart, 
listen to my words. So far as the landowner is concerned, I simply claim common 
justice for him. If the nation is going to put the tenants in such a position as to pay 
their rents with ease, some of us would not object to a Court of Appeal which should 
oblige bad landlords to do as much as good landlords are willing to do. We don’t wish 
to interfere with freedom of contract while things remain as they are, but if Parliament 
should give a great boon to the agriculture of the country, it has a right to provide 
some saving clause which shall absolutely prevent too large a proportion of the benofit 
going to landowners. You will be told by roving politicians, who will come among you 
in any numbers when an election is near, that if the foreigner can produce at present 
prices the English farmer also can. He cannot do so if he maintain the fertility of his 
land at the same time. Our competitors abroad exhaust one piece of land with 
successive corn crops, and then go to another piece, while the lapse of years returns 
fertility to the exhausted land. They take everything off and put nothing back. If 
such a system were allowed in this country we should ruin the soil for our children. 
Moreover, many of our foreign competitors pay for the labour in paper, or debased 
coin, and the labourer, who thinks he is getting the wages that you receive, is really 
only receiving half the value, calculated in our money. You are paid in gold; they are 
paid in paper. If you come down to their terms you must work for 6d. where you now 
get ls. If you wish to bring English wages down to their level it can soon be done—in 
fact, we are already going down the hill. What is occurring between you and me to- 
day will occur before long between every farmer in England and his labourers, and I 
hope you will have the good sense to see what it is leading the country to. By making 
a stand in favour of fair play for British agriculture you will help the workmen in the 
towns. They may have to pay a trifle more for their food, but it will be far more than 
made good by extra wages, and they will be sure of their food under any circumstances, 
which they cannot be while we are so dependent on other countries.—After sitting in 
silence for a few moments the labourers left without saying a word. When Mr. Harris 
drove away the men were standing in a knot in the court-yard discussing their prospects 


for the winter. 

People who are not conversant with agriculture seem to think 
that farmers who cannot make it pay to grow corn can grow cattle 
and make a certain profit. There is no greater mistake. A large, 
permanent stock of sheep and cattle requires tillage just as much 
as any other system of farming. To rear cattle from the time 
they are born to the time they are saleable as good stores takes 
two, and more often three winters. Straw, corn, and roots are all 
necessary. When all the straw, corn, and hay are consumed at 
home, as they ought to be, the price at which the cattle are sold 
marks the value of the corn grown. The price of cattle at the 
present time barely pays for the labour of rearing them, let alone 
their food. My intention with regard to Ellacott farm is still to 
keep up the tillage for another year, but to a much smaller extent 
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than heretofore; to keep four or five men only, two teams of 
horses instead of four, and to buy ewes and lambs in the spring for 
@ summer graze. My Radical friends tell me that my speech to the 
men has made me unpopular with the working classes in other parts 
of Devonshire. I am very glad to hear it ; it shows they have read 
it, and as every word of it is true, I do not care in the least about 
its making me unpopular. All I wish to show by it is this, that 
prices have gone far below what a tenant can live at, and that 
labourers’ wages can no longer be paid. There has been no want 
of enterprise at Ellacott. The silo there was awarded a silver 
medal by the Royal Agricultural Society. The Dutch barn over 
the silo protects fully eighty acres of corn from the weather, thus 
saving thatch. I can stow away 600 tons of ensilage, and I have 
made lots of hay besides. The land is suitable for a permanent 
flock of sheep. The farm has wintered ninety cows and bullocks, 
and 200 sheep, as well as horses, colts, and pigs; but the present 
prices, both of corn and cattle, cause it to be unremunerative. 

There is no cause of failure otherwise; no mortgage, no settle- 
ments, no entail; none of the restrictions of which our Radical 
friends complain so much, and the removal of which I would be 
the first to advocate; and yet the only way to make it pay is, to 
discharge the men, and do without a tenant. 

All the poor tenants have been losing their money in the same 
way for the last three or four years. No one knows how much has. 
been lost. I should think at least fifty millions sterling per annum, 
over and above the rent remissions, which have not been incon- 
siderable. The part of the country from which I write has, in 
fact, been more fortunate than many others. We hear isolated 
cases of farmers who have not lost money: it is because they have: 
sold and bought at the right times, and not because their farms 
have paid. 

The problem I wish to solve is this: How am I to keep my small 
labouring tenants going on, if my own larger farms result in annual 
loss ? 

Some persons seem to think we must be very stupid people not 
to make a profit out of farming. They point at the imports of 
butter and eggs, and poultry from the Continent. That results. 
from the small farm system having been adopted in France, 
Denmark, &c., when labour was much cheaper than now. Five 
small farms will produce more eggs and more butter than one 
large farm of equal dimensions. There is the woman at each of 
the small farms, and the leavings of the family, and five times the 
care bestowed ; that is why we get eggs, butter, and poultry from 
France. But when we compare the actual yield of corn, English 
farmers show that they are superior to their French competitors. 
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No doubt improvements can be made, and no deubt where there 
is employment other than farm work, the small farm system will 
extend in this country, but there are limits to its extension. First, 
there must be employers of labour in the same neighbourhood ; 
second, the owner of the land must put up the permanent build- 
ings at his own expense, if the tenant cannot buy the freehold, 
otherwise the Irish system will take root here; third, the number 
must be limited to the number of convenient sites, and my own 
experience goes to show that the position must be on a high road. 
The approaches would otherwise cost more than the farms were 
worth. I do not believe that these conditions would allow of more 
than 50,000 more farms of this sort being made in England and 
Wales. 

I have no more to say about my own land-holding. As I wrote 
at the commencement of this article, I am satisfied with my pur- 
chases, not because they have paid me a good income, but because 
the country occupation has saved my health, and taught me 
much. It has been, in fact, a most valuable recreation ; and 
when I read such papers as that by Dr. J. M. Fothergill, in 
the National Review of October, which proves the destructive 
effect of town life on the human system, I feel how much 
there is to be legislated for, besides what is in perfect agreement 
with what the Cobden Club calls “‘ the laws of political economy.” 
The great question is, “‘Ought we to sacrifice the health and 
well-being of the nation to any received form of economics?” 
We are taught that everything must be devoted to that pur- 
pose to which it is most suited. On that assumption we who 
have estates that will hold grass, had better be rid of all 
our labourers and tenants. Can theories which lead to such 
results have any real practical value? There is no doubt what- 
ever that, unless some prompt remedy is applied to the agricul- 
tural situation, far worse evils will fall upon the country than any 
which I have depicted. 

All our leading politicians seem to be afraid of saying a word. 
Some of us expected that Lord Randolph Churchill would have 
had the pluck to come to the rescue, but his speech at Whitby was 
miserably disappointing. He seems to think that a subvention of 
£3,000,000 per annum given in aid of local taxation will meet the 
ease. Does he know that not one-fifth part of this would reach 
the agriculturist ? I do not wish to say a word against the reduc- 
tion of the taxation on farms ; the burdens are undoubtedly far more 
heavy than on other sorts of property. But unless the help given 
is a real remedy for the present state of things it is no use pro- 
posing it. Lord Randolph proposes in one speech to give this 
small pittance, and in another to make important economies in 
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the expense of the navy. If the country is about to reduce the 
strength of its navy by economy, it must first guarantee that a 
great deal more food will be grown at home. I do not see that our 
navy has been the least use for the last thirty years, except to 
guarantee our food supply. If a larger food supply, and espe- 
cially a larger wheat supply, is to be produced at home, it must 
be done by giving to the tenant farmer an inducement to keep 
land under the plough. The relief must be fenced about in such 
a manner that only a reasonable and moderate portion of it can, 
by any means, go into the pockets of the landowners. Of course 
we all know that landowners in the east of England have suffered 
far more than those in the west, and this is because the land 
cannot be so easily laid down to grass. The object of relief should 
be to discourage land being laid down to grass by the inducement 
given to the tenant to keep it under the plough. By encouraging 
tillage, you provide the very work that all these small holders 
require. 

Tillage cannot be encouraged with our present system of free 
imports. The depreciation of the paper rouble, and the cheapen- 
ing of carriage has given to the Russian farmer an advantage of 
more than 5s. per quarter over what he enjoyed fifteen years ago, 
when prices were far higher in England. The South American 
grower of wheat and meat receives a premium in the exchange, 
which causes every £20 we pay to him to be of real purchasing 
power equivalent to £27 in his own country; and yet the Govern- 
ment of the Argentine Republic offers a bonus on the export of 
meat and cattle, still further intensifying the competition. The 
East Indian has a premium on production over our own farmer 
equivalent to at least 28 per cent. Surely these things were never 
intended when the Repeal of the Corn Laws was passed. Even 
if this be winked at, or, what is more probable, misunderstood, it 
is the manifest duty of every nation to defend its own taxation ; 
and if foreign products, which pay no taxes to our exchequer, are 
allowed to come in free, with all our taxes and burdens still 
remaining on our own production of similar goods, the production 
must, in time, cease here, and on some of our most productive 
soils there will be nothing to tax. By divorcing the workers 
from the soil we are incurring a fearful responsibility: we are 
either enforcing emigration, or sending men to delve in dark 
mines with bent backs and shortened lives, or we are forcing them 
to go to the large cities already over-crowded, and causing misery, 
drunkenness, and discontent. Our great economist, Adam Smith, 
wrote of the Wealth of Nations. There is another matter of far 
greater importance, and that is the Health of Nations. Political 
economists seem to fancy that the first is the only thing worth 
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striving for. In my humble opinion, even if it could be proved 
(which it cannot) that the wealth of England, under Free Trade, 
had increased at a faster ratio than the wealth of other nations 
under Protection, it would be no justification for adopting a policy 
which produced such evil consequences as are proved by Dr. 
Fothergill in the article already referred to. 

We hear daily of reductions in the wages paid for agricultural 
labourers. They are down to 9s. per week in Wiltshire, not much 
more than in 1835 to 1840, when the introduction of the power- 
loom caused all the extra earnings of hand-spinning in the villages 
to cease. There is a great question to be settled, both as to 
rents and wages. Although I am very far from agreeing with the 
arguments of Land Nationalization, yet I do go thus far, that the 
owner of land must not waste it, provided it will pay for culture. 
But supposing it will not pay for culture, on account of foreign nations 
enjoying an enormous premium in our markets; what would the 
Land Nationalizer say then? Is the nation itself to cultivate at a 
loss? I am of opinion that rents and wages, based on the price of 
produce—what I mean is, that both rents and wages shall rise and 
fall, as tithe does, with the price of produce—will one day settle 
this question. But if we want to do any real good we must give 
such an inducement as will increase the acreage under the plough 
by at least 50 per cent., in fact, we must give such a bounty on 
tillage as will neutralize the unfair advantage of other nations, and 
we must raise the revenue by discriminating taxes on imports, 
which will equalize the conditions of production in the various 
countries with which we compete. Of course, those portions of 
the soil which now exist as fine pasture land, will always remain 
what they are; but there are at least 8,000,000 acres of land in the 
United Kingdom which are called permanent pasture in the Board 
of Trade returns, which are really nothing better than permanent 
weeds. It is this land which ought to be broken, and if broken and 
farmed properly, the production therefrom ought to add a yearly 
income of at least fifty millions more than at present, which, as 
Lord Penzance most truly says, would pass from hand to hand, 
stimulating productions of all sorts and permeating the whole of 
our social system, not resulting in simply one transaction, as the 
payment for an import does, but changing hands ten thousand 
times. 

Now I shall be told that all this is entirely opposed to the 
teaching of Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, Ricardo, Cobden, Farrer, 
&c. Ireally cannot help it. Ionly know that the teaching of the 
Cobden Club would oblige me to dismiss all my labourers and all my 
tenants, and use my land simply as a cattle-run. 

Their teaching begins and ends in this: that no artificial 
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advantage shall be given to anyone or anything, and that every 
natural advantage which a country has shall take its chance with 
the rest of the world, whatever other nations do to neutralize it; 
that the weakest must go to the wall; and that every quality of 
the ground, every product of the earth, every genius of man and 
every talent of woman shall, without assistance from the State, 
find out the groove for which it is most suited and there make its 
habitat. Suitability to existing laws, which (so-called) economists 
have fixed, is, in the opinion of the Cobden Club, a measure of the 
value of everything. No external circumstances are to be allowed 
to alter it. No unfair advantage which foreign countries make for 
themselves is to be taken any account of. 

I have shown that there is now an enormous bonus on Russian, 
Indian and South American productions, and that, not content with 
the advantage which the difference in currency makes, the Argen- 
tine Government has recently given a further bonus on the export 
of live cattle and meat. Bullocks of four years old can be 
bought on the wild prairies of South America, Texas, &c. at £6 
per head. Their breed is daily improving by the introduction 
of better bulls. We have only to import them in the early 
spring; drive them on to our deserted fields for the summer ; 
sell them out in the autumn, either fat or nearly fat. Those 
that are fat will go direct to the butcher; those that are nearly 
fat will be kept in sheds near the import docks. The foreign 
barley, maize, and linseed cake will be as plentiful as ever, and 
the public will get the beef as cheap as ever; but where will be 
our rural population? The Cobden Club is alone to blame for the 
action of my neighbours, who are letting their grass, and dispensing 
with the assistance of tenants and labourers. 

I have seen many articles in the Radical newspapers abusing me 
for my speech at Ellacot. I am glad they do abuse me. It 
shows that my speech has aroused them. It is the Cobden Club, 
not myself whom they should abuse. I am simply striving to 
escape the natural conclusion to which Cobdenism is driving me. 
They (the newspapers referred to) support Cobdenism, and yet they 
cannot see that in doing so they are forcing me, and others like 
me, to desist from the unequal fight in which we are engaged. 

If, instead of dismissing five of my men at Ellacott farm this 
autumn, I had dismissed all of them three years ago, I should 
have made at least £400 a year profit there instead of losing money. 
Such facts are too solid to be easily gainsaid or replied to. 

Cobdenites point to the agricultural population as too small a 
part of the total number to be considered in the arguments of I’ro- 
tection versus Free Trade. They forget that the agricultural popu- 
lation is far larger than just the number of agricultural labourers, 
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tenants and landowners the census indicates. It includes all the 
children and dependents of landowners and tenants. It includes 
the tradesmen in all country towns and villages and their families 
and dependents. It includes all agricultural machine makers and 
their men, together with their families. It includes many pro- 
fessional men who are dependent on the incomes and earnings of 
landowners and tenants. It includes at least four-fifths of the Irish 
nation. In fact, if all these classes be added together the sum total 
must amount to fully 12,000,000 persons out of a total population 
of 86,000,000. It is to this class that we have looked for the 
recruiting of our army and navy with sterling stuff in the shape of 
bone and muscle, and it is to them that our working classes in the 
towns must look to enable them to maintain their present wages. 
If more labour be forced from the country to the towns, nothing 
can save them from lower wages and short time; whereas, if the 
country is to draw men from the towns, it means higher wages in 
both. - 


W. J. Harris. 


COMFORT AND SAFETY IN LONDON 
THEATRES. 


Tueatricat architecture, to make good its claim to the title, must, 
like all other work of a structural kind, be designed and carried 
out subject to the laws which produce beauty. Beauty of form, 
that is, for architecture is essentially independent of colour, 
although the latter, rightly applied, may so much enhance its 
effects. Building construction ungoverned by these laws is not 
true architecture at all. 

But notwithstanding these esthetic premisses, architecture, of 
all the fine arts rests, the most on an utilitarian basis, the great 
majority of buildings which the world has seen having been raised 
primarily for use; so that, by its fitness for the purpose to which 
it is to be put must all architecture in the first place be judged ; 
for its beauty in the second ; and certainly, if there is a building 
which may be expected to fulfil these conditions, it is a theatre. 

Now theatrical architecture was, as everyone knows, invented 
by the Greeks, adopted from them by the Romans, and introduced 
by those people into the regions which fell under their control ; but, 
interesting as classic theatrical architecture must be to every 
intelligent lover of the drama, it has little or no connection (except 
for purposes of comparison) with the subject of this paper. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, English secular drama sprang into. 
being, and it was to provide for the requirements of this drama 
that the first permanent theatres were built in the then outskirts 
of the city, and London theatrical architecture came into existence. 

It had no classic ancestry, nor medieval. There are, practi- 
cally, no remains of a Roman theatre in this country to which the 
Elizabethan play-house builders could have gone for example, even 
if they had thought of such a thing; and why should they think 
of it? The tradition of the classic drama, with its surroundings, 
had been entirely broken. 

The medieval religious drama, which in England, as in 
other parts of Europe, preceded the secular, was performed on 
movable or temporary stages, set up in the market-places of 

towns, or else in the churches. It had no permanent homes at 
all. No; the ancestry of our first London theatrical architecture 
was less noble than either of these. There can be little doubt that 
the buildings devoted to the fine old English sports of bull and 
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bear baiting and cock-fighting, were those which the Elizabethans 
had in their minds when they erected our first play-houses. The 
shape and general arrangement of the buildings, as well as the 
fact that a still popular part of the house was then actually called 
the cockpit, go, among other things, to prove it; but as there is 
really no dispute on the point, further evidence need not be cited. 

In 1575 James Burbage built, at Shoreditch, the first London 
theatre, and, immediately after, another close by called the 
Curtain, the site of which is still marked by the Curtain Road. 
A year or two later he opened the Blackfriars Theatre, near where 
Printing House Square now is. About 1594, his son, Cuthbert 
Burbage, built the Globe at Bankside, Southwark, where 
Barclay and Perkins’ Brewery now stands. Close by were erected 
three other play-houses. These are all shown in the maps of the 
period, and strike us at once by their peculiar shape, so different 
from anything of the kind we now see. They appear as stunted 
circular, or hexagonal towers, and were constructed chiefly of 
wood, and thatched. The interiors seem to have been arranged 
somewhat as at present. There was the pit, round this the “‘best 
rooms,” or boxes, as we should say, and above these the galleries, 
or “scaffolds,” as they were sometimes called. The stage was 
shallow, and the pit at the Globe was open to the sky. This 
resemblance to the classic theatres unfitted the last-named house 
for winter use; but the Blackfriars and some others of the smaller 
houses were covered in. 

Besides those mentioned, and several more, there were two 
important play-houses erected in Shakespeare’s time, which deserve 
notice—the Red Bull, in Clerkenwell, and the Fortune, in Bar- 
bican. 

The Fortune was built for Philip Henslow, and Edward Alleyne, 
the founder of Dulwich College, about 1600, or soon after the 
erection of the Globe. From the agreement with the builder we 
learn that it was to resemble the Globe in all respects except 
shape; that it had three tiers, boxes, rooms, and gallery, and a 
stage 43 feet wide by 393 deep. It would appear, therefore, to 
have been a square house—exteriorly, at least. 

The Red Bull, too, originally resembled the Globe, in that it 
was open to the sky. There is a print of the interior, dated 
1622 (time of James I.) which shows the stage lighted by chande- 
liers, and the boxes continued right round behind it; a strange 
arrangement according to our present notions, but, apparently, 
the usual one at the time. From another old print, copied into 
Knight’s London, also, we get a very good idea of what this 
arrangement was like. The stage, on which a play is being 
acted, is square, with a low railing round it, and projects well into 
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the house. Behind it is a festooned curtain for entrance or exit of 
the actors, and above this a curved row of arched boxes with 
‘spectators inside. 

Architecturally (as the word has been defined) these, our first 
theatres, were of little rank; but the fact that in three of them 
Shakespeare is known to have acted, that of two of them he was 
part proprietor, and that for them in general he produced his 
plays, renders all connected with these primitive houses of the 
keenest interest to us. 

It has been said that the natural death of a theatre is by fire, 
and the Globe—which must have been built under Shakespeare’s 
eye, for he was one of the three original owners—commenced the 
long history of theatre burnings. Being the first event of its 
kind, this fire seems to have made some sensation. Several 
accounts of the disaster are extant, and as one of them bears on a 
subject of great importance to playgoers now, and which will pre- 
sently have to be noticed, it well deserves quoting. 

Mr. John Chamberlaine, a gentleman of the period, in a letter 
to a friend, dated the 8th July 1613, writes: ‘‘ The burning of the 
Globe Play-house on the Bankside on St. Peter's Day cannot 
escape you, which fell out by a peal of chambers (that I know not 
upon what occasion were used in the play) ; the tampin, or stopple 
of one of them lighting on the thatch that covered the house, 
burned it down to the ground in less than two hours, with a 
dwelling-house adjoining, and it was a great marvale, and a fair 
grace of God, that the people had so little harm, having but two 
narrow doors to get out.” The Globe was, however, immediately 
rebuilt, as was also the Fortune, when it, too, was burned a few 
years after. 

Now comes the question—How long did this original circular- 
formed theatre prevail? Probably, it may be said, to the end of 
Charles I.’s reign, but one important alteration had by that time 
taken place, viz. the theatres had mostly been roofed in. 

At the end of Charles I.’s reign, the Puritans, having got the 
upper hand, fell, tooth and nail, upon the stage, which of all 
things (next to the church) they seem most to have hated. In 
1647 the Long Parliament passed an Act for the suppression of 
stage plays, and in 1649 bands of Puritans broke into and de- 
stroyed or dismantled most of the London theatres. During the 
Commonwealth the Blackfriars, the Globe, with its neighbours, 
and several others, disappeared to be seen no more; but the Red 
Bull, for some reason, escaped, and we see it with its old stage 
arrangements in a print of 1673, well on in the reign of Charles II. 

Not much theatrical architecture was produced, we may safely 
conclude, during the Commonwealth ; but at the Restoration the 
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old play-houses sprang up like so many Phoenixes from their 
ashes ; and not only old ones, but new, and among the new, Drury 
Lane. In his immortal Diary, Mr. Pepys, writing under date 
1662, says: “ To Lincolns Inn Fields, and it being too soon to go 
to dinner, I walked up and down, and looked upon the outside 
of the new theatre building in Covent Garden, which will be very 
fine.” 

The first Drury Lane Theatre was burned in 1672, but was 
rebuilt two years later, the architect being Sir Christopher Wren. 
About the same time another theatre, designed by Wren, and 
decorated, it is said, by Grinling Gibbons, was built in Dorset 
Gardens, Whitefriars. Then there was the Duke’s Theatre in 
Lincolns Inn Fields, opened in 1662. All these houses are 
rectangular, the old circular shape having been quite abandoned. 

Views of the exterior of the Dorset Gardens House are to be 
found in the Crace Collection at the British Museum. One is 
reprinted in Walford’s Old and New London. It shows a rather 
handsome facade of two storeys, projecting outwards upon pillars, 
so as to form a sort of portico. The centre rises into a square 
tower with cupola. In the same work a very good copy from @ 
rare woodcut of 1678 shows the interior of the Duke’s Theatre, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It is rectangular, with round-headed arches 
on either side supporting a balustrade, above which are arched 
boxes. This was Davenant’s House, and the one in which regular 
scenery is said to have been first introduced. The stage arrange- 
ments are quite those of to-day. There is a lofty and elaborate 
proscenium, with the royal arms in the centre, and figures of 
Tragedy and Comedy on either side, with wreaths, scroll-work, &c. 
Altogether it appears from the engraving to have been a very 
elegant little theatre. The scenery shown on the stage is of a 
fully developed character; but as that does not come within the 
scope of this paper, it need not be described. 

Of course one can easily understand how the oblong or square 
house came to take the place of the circular. At the Restoration 
theatres were no longer built outside the town, but within it, and 
had to fit in with the other buildings in the streets. Add to this 
the newly arisen demand for scenery, which the old houses were 
unfitted to display, and the new plan is very well explained. 

It is not, however, quite clear, when our present practice of 
giving a semi-circular inside form to an otherwise rectangular 
house first arose. Here, again, convenience would probably 
sometimes suggest that the inside corners of a square house 
should be rounded off, or, just as likely, a stage of the new class 
would have to be fitted on to one of the old round houses which 
remained, and from these various necessities what is practically 
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the present plan would orignate. At all events, Hogarth’s well- 
known engravings of the laughing and frowning audience, show 
the inside of a house as seen from the stage, with orchestra, pit, 
and boxes of a semi-circular form, as in our own time. This 
brings us nearly to the middle of the last century, and there is 
only one more step to the theatres of the present day. The con- 
necting link is supplied by Her Majesty’s, originally called The 
_ King’s, which, having been first erected in 1705, burned and 
rebuilt in 1790, was in 1818 almost entirely reconstructed by 
Nash and Repton on the plan of the Grand Opera House at Milan, 
the interior being the first in England arranged in the form of a 
horse-shoe, and in this form the interiors of almost all our modern 
theatres are still constructed. 

Nothing has yet been said, except as to shape, about the exte- 
rior architecture of our old London play-houses; and, indeed, for 
a long time there is not much to say. The first houses were 
merely wooden structures, both inside and out, and show little or 
no exterior ornament. 

At the Restoration there was an improvement in both respects, 
but it is not until we come to the end of the last century, or the 
beginning of this, that any serious attempt was made to produce 
an architecture worthy, both internally and externally, of English 
dramatic art. 

This was first done at Covent Garden, which was commenced 
in 1808, and is described as having been modelled on the Temple 
-of Minerva at Athens. Smirke was architect, but the Doric 
portico, with statues of Tragedy and Comedy, and the two long 
bas-reliefs on each side were by Flaxman. The latter were saved 
in the fire of 1856, and have been worked into the front of the 
present house. 

Then comes Her Majesty’s. The present theatre, as just now 
stated, had been commenced as early as 1790, but left unfinished 
till taken in hand by Nash and Repton, who not only remodelled 
the interior, but completed the exterior, adding the colonnade and 
arcade, and leaving it as we now see it. 

Drury Lane (the existing house), was erected in 1812, on the 
plan of the great theatre at Bordeaux, but without the portico and 
-colonnade, which were not added till 1831. It is shown in its 
first state in Brayley’s account of the London theatres, 1826, and 
a remarkably ugly building it looks. 

The Haymarket was built in 1820, and the Lyceum in 1830. 
The first is noticeable as possessing a really beautiful portico—the 
-only theatre in London which can be said to do so. In fact, the 
portico and colonnade are the most marked exterior developments 

-of modern London theatrical architecture. , 
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We have now reached our own time, to which the theatres last: 
named really belong, and these, as well as all those since erected,. 
are too well known to require more particular description. 

Having briefly glanced at the development of theatrical 
architecture in London, we come to the more important division 
of our subject, viz. the principles which govern modern theatre 
construction in general. 

It has been said that architecture must be judged, in the first 
place, by its fitness for the purpose it is intended to serve. 

Now, a theatre is built to accommodate the spectators of a 
play, and the chief problem which an architect of such a building 
has before him is: given the size of the house, to comfortably 
seat the largest possible number of persons so that all may see 
and hear. A theatre which does not fulfil these conditions stands 
self-condemned ; and stress should be laid on the necessity of 
comfortable seating, upon which point something more will 
presently have to be said. 

This brings before us at once the most important part of the 
house; that is, the auditorium. Upon the arrangement of this. 
will chiefly depend both the convenience and beauty of a theatre. 
From the first invention of theatrical architecture till now, one 
principal idea has governed the form of the auditorium—that of 
the semi-circle. The Greeks, with their fine sense of beauty, 
made the sweep of the auditorium rather more than a semi-circle 
in extent. The more practical Romans made it a semi-circle 
exactly, and there can be no doubt that this shape possesses more 
advantages in the way of seeing than any other. 

In the early London theatres, arranged as they were on the lines 
of the bull, bear, and cock pits of the time, the auditorium was a 
complete circle. This plan, later on, developed, as we have seen, 
into that of the horse-shoe, which is the interior shape of most 
of our play-houses now. 

In a few recent cases, as at the Haymarket, when re-arranged 
by the Bancrofts, the horse-shoe line of the circles has been curved 
outwards again before reaching the stage. From an esthetic 
point of view this is undoubtedly bad, as it gives an awkward and 
meandering effect to the chief lines of the house ; and does not 
seem on the other hand, to be recommended by any special con- 
sideration of convenience ; while the horse-shoe form, itself, must 
needs be inferior to the semi-circular, as far as seeing goes, 
because it compels a much larger part of the audience to sit. 
sideways to the stage, but this consideration does not affect the 
pit, where the seats face it. 

One thing that does affect the pit, and all parts of the house, is. 
the matter of gradients. 
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These are adopted in order to bring the stage within view of the 
occupants of the successive rows of seats. Without them only 
the people in each front row could properly see; and the loftier 
the house, the steeper will have to be the gradients. For this 
reason the galleries of several London houses approach the per- 
pendicular ina most unpleasant manner. What the upper one 
at Drury Lane must be like in this respect the mind shudders to 
think. 

With regard to the pit: many playgoers, probably, have had 
the experience of sitting behind ladies when those mysterious 
laws which dictate the costume of the latter have decreed, as at 
present, that they shall wear large and lofty head-gear. There 
are few things more exasperating than to sit at an interesting 
performance, behind a fidgety lady (ladies are sometimes fidgety 
at theatres) in a tall bonnet. We will not dilate on this subject, 
which has been a standing grievance with male playgoers from 
time immemorial, but merely suggest that for the comfort of 
everybody the gradients of many pits might very well be in- 
creased. 

Speaking of comfort brings us to another matter not, perhaps, 
strictly architectural, but which may be mentioned here. The 
space allowed between the rows of seats. It does not conduce to 
one’s appreciation of a play to sit with your knees in the back of 
the gentleman in front, and to have the knees of the gentleman 
behind in the back of you. Managers might sometimes find their 
plays better received on first nights if they took a little more heed 
to the comfort of the pit and gallery, always important factors in 
the success of a new production; and the inducement of comfort 
to the less regular and enthusiastic class of playgoers, that is to 
say, the general public, is greater than some managements appear 
to suspect. 

To this end the circles should not project too far into the house. 

What with the stalls, and the projection of the circles, there are 
’ some pits which are mere caverns, comparable only, on crowded 
nights, to the Black Hole of Calcutta. The pit of more than one 
recently-built house might be pointed out as an example of this 
unpleasant sort of arrangement. 

Next to the importance of seeing at a play, comes that of hear- 
ing. The acoustics of a theatre must always, therefore, be a 
matter of the utmost consequence, both to performers and 
audience. 

In this respect the modern horse-shoe auditorium is generally 
accepted as much superior to the classic or semi-circular, which is 
credited with liability to echo, a consideration that has probably 
led to the almost universal preference for the former amongst 
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ourselves ; the costliness of street-frontage in modern towns being 
another influence in the same direction. Again, the acoustics of 
a house will be vastly affected by construction of its ceiling, A 
flat ceiling, or one only slightly domed will be found best. The 
dome, although a most noble architectural feature, is a great 
confuser of sound, of which we have some notable examples. The 
late Alhambra Theatre, in spite of a very finely proportioned 
interior, failed altogether with respect to sound, and most probably 
from the fact of its possessing a domed ceiling. The material of 
which a ceiling is constructed will also greatly influence its acoustic 
properties. That at the Lyceum (so good in this respect) is of 
the lightest possible kind, being, we believe, merely of canvas 
stretched on a slight timbering; and it would appear that a light 
wooden ceiling is among the very best for sound, though, of course, 
it is open to objections on other obvious grounds. The difficulty of 
dealing with more solid material was exemplified at the Albert 
Hall, where iron and glass were used, and a ringing echo was the 
result ; and though, there, this has since been overcome by the 
introduction of hangings, it must be recollected that music does 
not make the same demands on the acoustics of a building as does 
elocution. 

The whole subject is one of great interest, and claims the closest 
attention from every architect of a theatre. 

The lighting of a modern theatre is a matter which must not be 
overlooked. 

After the experience we have had at the Savoy and Prince of 
Wales’s, there can be little doubt about the superiority of electricity 
over gas. It not only gives a clearer and more beautiful light, 
but has the immense advantage of not vitiating the atmosphere 
(which is a consideration to frequent playgoers from a sanitary 
point of view) and of not destroying the gilding and decorations, 
which is of consequence to the management. 

These remarks, be it said, are intended to apply chiefly to the 
incandescent light. The other kinds of electric light are too cold ~ 
in effect to be pleasant in a theatre. Electric lighting is at pre- 
sent, unfortunately, more expensive than gas; but let us hope 
that this drawback science will soon be able to remove. Where 
gas is still used, one improvement might be introduced forth- 
with. The great chandelier should, in most cases, be abolished. 
In sitting beneath one of these stupendous ornaments there is 
always the suspicion whether it may not possibly come unscrewed, 
and the writer believes that an accident of this sort has occurred, 
though he cannot remember when or where. In the days of our 
grandfathers, when glass was rare and gas a novelty, the great 
chandelier would be an attraction in itself, but this has long ceased 
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to be so, and as it is generally in the way of a clear view from the 
upper parts of the house, and always rapidly fouls the ceiling, 
a central sun-burner, as at the Gaiety, may be considered pre- 
ferable. 

It is true that so great an authority as M. Garnier favours a 
grand centre lustre on esthetic grounds, and one can imagine a 
‘chandelier (especially if lighted by electricity) which would be a 
really beautiful object ; but to be that it must be very different 
from most of those with which we are acquainted, and, in any case, 
should always be hung well above the line of vision from all parts 
of the house. There is good reason, too, why the naked flame 
of a sun-burner, where one is used, should be softened by glass 
shading. 

Closely allied to lighting (particularly where gas is used) is ven- 
tilation. Certainly, the difference in temperature and atmospheric 
purity between the Savoy and the gas-lit houses seems to be im- 
mense. One difficulty in the way of thoroughly ventilating a 
crowded building is to do it without causing unpleasant draughts ; 
for not only has foul air to be got rid of, but fresh has to be sup- 
plied; and, to secure a fair degree of atmospheric purity, the 
process must be constant. In a theatre lighted by a central 
chandelier or sun-burner, the hot stale air will be naturally drawn 
upwards, and may be readily got rid of through the roof; but the 
admission of pure air, without causing draughts, is not so easy. 

The House of Commons is admitted to be among the best- 
ventilated of public buildings, and architects and managers might 
profit by studying the system in use there, although it would 
possibly be found too elaborate and expensive to adopt in its 
entirety. 

Perhaps the boldest and most original experiment in ventilation 
is that made at a well-known London music-hall, where, on fine 
summer nights, the roof itself is rolled back and exchanged for the 
starry sky above; but however delightful this may be to think of 
on a first night in the Dog-days, it must be regarded rather as a 
coup-de-thédtre than as a practical example to be followed else- 
where. 

Before we leave the auditorium comes the question of its size. 
As to this it should neither be too large nor too small. Drury 
Lane, for instance, is unquestionably too extensive for the style 
of acting which prevails at the present time. The large and 
declamatory manner of the Kembles would naturally make itself 
felt in a much bigger house than will the more detailed method of 
to-day. Drury Lane may be said to have been built for the school 
of the Kembles, and it is noticeable that it has never really suc- 
eeeded as a theatre since their time, and has, at last, come to be 
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looked upon as only fit for spectacle. On the other hand, the sense 
of illusion is much weakened if a theatre be too small and the 
audience next thing to on the stage. Lastly, the auditorium should 
not be too lofty. If it is, it gives the house an unpleasantly well- 
like appearance, a fault that may be charged against the Savoy, 
Gaiety, and Princess’s. The Lyceum may be taken as the type of 
an admirably proportioned house, of a size fitted for the present. 
requirements of the drama, and the Criterion as the type of a well- 
proportioned small house, less than which a theatre ought not to 
be. And now we arrive at a subject foreshadowed in an earlier 
part of this paper. 

Even before the question how to accommodate the spectators at 
a play comes that of how to get them easily into the house; and 
when we remember the extreme liability of theatres to rapid de- 
struction by fire, and the susceptibility of large bodies of people to 
panic, the problem how to get them speedily out is a yet graver 
consideration. 

We have only to recall the catastrophe of the Ring Theatre, 
Vienna, of the Opera Comique, Paris, and that which has occurred 
in our own city of Exeter while these very lines were being penned, 
to have the fact impressed upon us in the most terrible of all 
possible ways. It had been thought hitherto that an English 
audience was less liable to lose its head in the presence of danger 
than was a continental one, and history, from the burning of 
Shakespeare’s theatre till now, seemed to go somewhat to prove it. 
Still, it must not be forgotten that, by some good fortune, most of 
our theatre-burnings have happened when the buildings themselves 
were empty, or nearly so; and, after our recent experience, it 
must be sadly acknowledged that no such theory can be relied on 
as a guarantee of safety. It is only necessary to look round one 
of our large London houses on a crowded night to imagine what 
might happen in case of fire there, should even the most self- 
possessed of audiences be prevented by any cause from making a 
speedy retreat. 

These considerations involve the whole question of exits and 
entrances, about which so much has been said, and something 
really done, by authorities and managers in the way of improve- 
ment. On such an all-important subject a little recapitulation 
may be excused. 

First and foremost, then, the stairs should be of stone, enclosed 
within strong brick walls, and, unless of exceptional breadth, with- 
out anything in the nature of bannisters. The landing should be 
of ample size, the stairs themselves not too steep, and all turns 
sharper than a right-angle should be avoided. Some of the 
London houses may now, happily, conform to these requirements, 
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but others plainly do not. All doors which open upon the stairs 
should be fire-proof, and made to swing both ways; any little 

difficulty about this is well worth overcoming in view of the extra 

safety obtained. 

All danger doors should open outwards from the house. This is 
absolutely necessary, and the use of these doors should be stated 
in large lettering on both sides. Lastly, in this connection, there 
is one very desirable improvement to which the architects do not 
as yet appear to have turned their thoughts (though it does exist 
at the Savoy in rudimentary state), viz. that there should be at 
the back of the gallery and of each circle a clear unseated space 
into which the entrances from the staircases should open. This 
vestibule might very well contain the refreshment-bars, and be 
separated from the auditorium by curtains, so as to exclude noise 
from the bars and staircases; but on no account should it be occupied 
by spectators either sitting or standing. 

As prevention is better than cure, the means of averting or 
checking fire naturally claim a large amount of attention. Under 
this head the position of the carpenter’s shop and the separation of 
the stage from the rest of the house have to be considered. In our 
older theatres the shop was commonly placed over the auditorium, 
and although that position is now forbidden by the London 
authorities, this necessary adjunct must always be, wherever it is, 
the cause of a certain amount of risk. If it can be done, it is much 
better to place the shop in a separate building beside, or behind, the 
stage, as at Drury Lane. Most conflagrations, however, commence, 
as at Exeter, on the stage itself, which from the juxta-position of 
gas-lights with scenery, and the inflammable nature of the latter, is 
obviously the chief source of danger. Hence it has been many times 
proposed to furnish the proscenium with an iron curtain, to let down 
at the first appearance of fire, and cut off communication with the 
auditorium, and so save the latter, or at least allow the spectators 
time to depart in safety. This has even been done in some cases: 
the Opera Comique at Paris appears to have possessed such a 
safeguard, and the Prince of Wales’s is a rare example of the same 
precaution at home. The great difficulty is, that theatres being, 
usually, so combustible, before the curtain can be lowered the 
flames spread from the stage to the body of the house. Still, 
something in this way ought to be possible; but care should be 
taken that the curtain is workable from a place not easily reached 
by the fire, and its capability in this respect should be tested at 
frequent intervals. 

Except where it opens on the auditorium, the stage should be 
separated from the rest of the house by a solid fire-proof wall 
carried over the opening and rising well above the roof. The fewest. 
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possible number of doors should be allowed in this partition: they 
should, of course, be fireproof. It is most important that the 
decorations of the proscenium should be of non-inflammable 
material, and much danger from fire on the stage might be avoided 
if non-combustible paint were used for scenery and woodwork. 
Speaking generally, the materials of which the interiors of our 
theatres are constructed might be very much less combustible than 
they are. To put up matchboard partitions, as at Exeter for 
instance, is simply to facilitate speedy destruction. 

It will be seen that several of the suggestions as to fire here 
made are already embodied in the Rules for the construction of 
London Theatres, laid down by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
under whose purview the buildings come. To what extent these 
Rules are enforced seems, at the present time, to be a matter of 
considerable doubt. 

A word as to the construction of the stage. 

It is not generally known to the outside public that this, like all 
other parts of the house, is graduated upwards from the foot-lights, 
in order to bring the actors better into view, and to increase the 
effect of perspective in scenery. 

A stage should not be too shallow. Perhaps the square is the 
most convenient form it can take. Covent Garden, Her Majesty’s, 
and several others are of that proportion. Greater depth would 
only be required for spectacular purposes. 

There is one interior division of a theatre which, occupying as it 
does, a middle place between stage and auditorium, has been left 
for mention till the last. One alteration has been made of late 
years in the traditional position of the orchestra—that is, the 
putting it out of sight beneath the stage, as at the Haymarket, and 
elsewhere. The rage for pit stalls has probably led to this change, 
but it cannot be regarded as an improvement. It is highly 
desirable, on histrionic grounds, that a fair space should be pre- 
served between actors and audience. Now, the orchestra very 
conveniently provides this when in its old place, besides being 
better able to do its duty in the way of giving life and motion to 
the house during the waits between the acts of a play, than when 
it is put out of sight, and almost out of hearing, underneath the 
stage. Other changes have been suggested as to the orchestra, 
such as projecting it out on balconies beside the stage, &c.; but 
perhaps the only improvement really demanded is in the class of 
performance which usually comes from it. And, now, we will 
leave the interior of our typical theatre, to glance for a moment at 
its exterior. 

Concerning this, all that is of practical purpose may be summed 
up in two words—covered entrances. 
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The original state of the exterior of Drury Lane has been 
noticed, and in allusion to this the witty authors of Rejected 
Addresses (which were pretended to have been written for the 
opening of the new house in 1812) make the poet Coleridge say :— 

Oh, Mr. Whitbread! fie upon you, Sir! 
I think you should have built a colonnade. 
When tender beauty looking for her coach, 
Protrudes her gloveless hand, perceives the shower, 
And draws her tippet closer round her throat, 
And ere’ she mount the step, the oozing mud 
Sinks thro’ her pale kid slipper. 

On the morrow 
She coughs at breakfast, and her gruff Papa 
Cries, “ There you go, this comes of playhouses ! ” 
To build no portico is penny wise, 
Heaven grant it prove not in the end 

Pound foolish. 

The conditions of our climate have not changed since these lines 
were written, and covered entrances are as necessary to the 
comfort of playgoers now as they were then. If they can be partly 
within the walls of the house so much the better ; but in any case 
there should be something more than the miserable glass pent- 
houses seen outside some of our later-built theatres. 

With regard to colonnades and porticoes, there may be some 
difficulty at present with the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
as the authority on street frontage ; but wherever the fault lies, 
this is a matter in which recent London theatrical architecture has 
decidedly retrograded. 

In this paper the esthetic side of the subject has scarcely 
been touched ; it would require separate treatment to do it justice. 

The beauty of a theatre will be found, as before stated, to rest 
first, and chiefly, upon the main lines of its architecture. 

An ugly form can never be made lovely however much you may 
decorate it; but the beauty of a fine one may be increased to 
almost any extent by equally fine painting and decoration. 

A theatre need not necessarily be gorgeous. Well-built, well- 
proportioned, convenient, and comfortable it ought to be. 

If it is all that, it cannot very well be unhandsome; and 
wherever such a house is found, whether in London or elsewhere, 
provided the management gave them something worth seeing and 
hearing, it is to be hoped that the readers of this paper may 
frequently have the pleasure of finding themselves within its 
walls. 


Cuas. L. Fuorts. 
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Cannine, CASTLEREAGH, AND WELLINGTON.* 


We have to thank Mr. Stapleton for a very useful supplement to 
the Memoirs and Correspondence of Mr. Canning. He thoroughly 
understands the duties of an editor ; and his notes and epitomes 
are of great value in elucidating the subject matter of the letters. 
He tells us in the preface that the story of Canning’s life ‘‘ has never 
yet been fully told.” This is certain. The two biographical 
works,t published by Mr. Augustus Stapleton, do not profess to be 
exhaustive, and there is no other life of Canning which is not 
inferior to these. Mr. Edward Stapleton, however, does not 
indicate the sources from which any fresh materials are to be 
expected ; and he candidly avows that his own volumes are but one 
more contribution to an edifice which still remains to be com- 
pleted. We cannot, indeed, discover that the correspondence, 
which extends from 1821 to 1827, either brings to light any new 
facts, or reveals anything unknown before with regard to Canning’s 
own opinions, or the opinions of his contemporaries on the various 
events and transactions in which they were concerned ; but the 
editor’s own version of Mr. Canning’s attitude towards Lord 
Castlereagh and the Duke of Wellington seems, in justice to all 
three, as well as to the great party of which they were alike 
members, to call for some brief notice. 

The editor begins by asking how we are “to account satisfac- 
torily for Canning’s absence from office during the period from 
December 1820 to September 1822,” when, on Lord Londonderry’s 
death, he became Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. In 1816 
Canning had joined Lord Liverpool’s Government, as President of 
the Board of Control. During the four years that followed, the 
country was disturbed by riots and conspiracies, leading to re- 
pressive legislation, which, as Lord Brougham himself admits, 
must have been equally passed by the Whigs, had they been in 
power at the time. By the end of 1820 the worst was over; and 

* Some Official Correspondence of George Canning. Edited, with notes, by E. T. 
Stapleton. Two vols. London: Longmans, 1887. 


+ (1) Political Life of George Canning, by His Private Secretary, A. G. Stapleton, 
1831. (2) George Canning and His Times, by A. G. Stapleton, 1859. 
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had it been the ‘‘ domestic policy ” of Lord Liverpool which drove 
Canning to resign, he would have been only locking the stable 
door after the horse was stolen. The cause which has been usually 
assigned for it is Canning’s connection with Queen Caroline, and 
his inability to support the Government on the Royal Divorce 
question. But Mr. Edward Stapleton will have it that this 
explanation is insufficient: that the Divorce question was only 
a pretext; and that the real reason was the despotic foreign 
policy of Lord Castlereagh, aggravated by those domestic measures 
to which, for four years, Canning was a consenting party. 

Lord Castlereagh’s alleged complicity with what is erroneously 
called ‘“‘The Holy Alliance,” is, of course, one of the common- 
places of modern history, and, like some other commonplaces, has 
little foundation in fact. The Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1816, 
followed by the Treaty of 1818, did certainly lay down certain 
rules for the guidance of the European Governments, in the 
event of revolutionary movements breaking out again in France; 
and, in a circular despatch, addressed to the great Powers in 
January 1821, Lord Castlereagh further defined what he conceived 
to be the general engagements to which England stood committed. 
She was pledged to uphold the territorial arrangements established 
at the Congress of Vienna. But with the internal affairs of each 
separate State she had nothing to do. She could not approve of 
the intervention of one State to put down insurrectionary move- 
ments in the dominions of another, except, perhaps, where its own 
interests were immediately affected, or the security of its frontier 
threatened. To an intervention of opinion—an intervention for 
the sake of setting up or putting down certain principles—like the 
French intervention in Spain in 1824, she could give no counte- 
nance whatever. 

Now at page 10 of the first volume, he writes as follows :— 


How sympathetic with Metternich and the absolutist monarchies on the Continent 
Lord Castlereagh really was, and how Lord Castlereagh discounted in private the value 
of any protests against their arbitrary policy he might be obliged to make in public 
by laying the responsibilities of such protests on the urgencies of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, may be seen in several of the private political letters published in Vol. XII. of 
the Castlereagh Correspondence. 

For instance, writing to Lord Stewart on February 13th, 1820 (p. 213), Lord Castle- 
reagh uses language which would have been utterly abhorrent to Canning :— 

‘* This, of course, puts anend to the pleasure I should have had in officially talking 
over in this country with Prince Metternich all our future plans for settling and keeping 
the world at peace . . . I should have proposed to myself the utmost possible advan- 
tage from endeavouring to explain to him (Prince Metternich), on the spot, the many 
peculiarities, which in this country must be attended to, in the management of certain 
points of foreign politics. Iam satisfied that in a few days of personal interview we 
should so thoroughly have understood each other, that our correspondence for some 
time at least would be nothing more than a detail of events.” 

So we find that Lord Castlereagh proposed to join Metternich in ‘‘ future plans for 
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settling the world,” that he referred disdainfully to the British parliamentary system 
as ‘‘ the many peculiarities,” and that he was confident that he and Metternich would 
have ‘‘ thoroughly understood each other.” 


Metternich, in reply, on March 7th following (p. 219), confidently calls on Lord 
Castlereagh to provide for ‘‘l’uniformité la plus entire de la marche de nos repré- 
sentans @ Paris”; he winds up by invoking Lord Castlereagh’s sympathy with his 


principes.” 

This nl concord with the views of the Continental Powers being well known to 
the ministers of those Powers, effectually neutralized the effect of the public mani- 
festoes occasionally put forth to satisfy Parliament and Canning. 

The correspondence here referred to took place at the time when 
Austria was meditating an armed interference in Naples, to put 
down the insurrectionary party, and restore King Ferdinand to the 
exercise of absolute authority. Here then we are required to 
assume that when Lord Castlereagh spoke of the “‘ peculiarities” of 
the British form of government, he was necessarily speaking dis- 
dainfully of it. Now Canning himself frequently referred to the 
peculiar nature of English institutions, which foreign statesmen 
could never be made to understand, without ever being accused of 
any intention to disparage them. Then we are told that Metter- 
nich ‘confidently calls” on Lord Castlereagh, in a tone implying 
that he was sure of a favourable answer; but if we look at the 
context it does not seem to bear this construction. What Metter- 
nich says is this: ‘‘Ce que je vous demande est ce que de tous 
tems eut du exister—l’uniformité la plus entiére de la marche 
de nos représentans a Paris. Voulez-vous qu’ils parlent? Eh 
bien, que se soit d’une maniére uniforme; voulez-vous qu’ils se 
taissent? Oui, tous se taissent.” This is the language of a man 
extremely anxious to secure at any cost the appearances of acting 
in concert with Great Britain, but not that of one who is very 
certain of obtaining it. And if we turn to some of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s later despatches, we shall see that Metternich might 
well have had his doubts. On the 16th of September 1820, 
Lord Castlereagh writes to Lord Stewart, our minister at Vienna, 
a long despatch, containing “‘ general observations for his private 
information,” from which we give the following extracts. They 
relate in particular to the proposed Austrian intervention in 
Naples, where a Liberal Government had now been established, 
and the Austrian scheme for combining the five signatories to 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in measures for subverting it. 
Lord Castlereagh says :— 

As far as I have been able to examine the Memoire which, in furtherance of this 
purpose, the Austrian Minister has prepared for consideration, it appears to me that it 
hardly touches the real question. It assumes a fact, viz. the duress of the King, and 
proposes to found upon it a blind engagement, which responsible Government can 
possibly contract ; but it leaves all the essence and difficulties of the business, namely, 


the object and end of the league, in obscurity. The subject of the Paper is to be 


found in the series of propositions, five in number, with which it closes. Coupling 
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these propositions with the avowed preparations of one of the Powers, namely, 
Austria, and her understood purpose to march en army into the kingdom of Naples, 
for the liberation of the King and for the destruction of the existing order of things, 
no doubt can exist that these propositions, if agreed to, would substantially amount 
to the formation of a hostile league, on the part of the five Powers, against the de 
facto Government of Naples. If all are pledged not to recognize but with common 
consent the order of things now subsisting, and that force, if requisite, is to be em- 
ployed for its overthrow, all are principals, not only morally but de jure, in the war, 
though all may not bear arms in the execution of the common purpose. Now this is 
a concert which the British Government cannot enter into. 

Ist. Because it binds them to engagements which they could not be justified in 
taking without laying the whole before Parliament. 

2ndly. It creates a league which, at any moment, may involve them in the neces- 
sity of using force; for it is clear the de facto of the Government of Naples, upon 
such an act being agreed to by us, might, according to the ordinary laws of nations, 
without further notice, sequester all British property at Naples, and at once shut 
their ports against British commerce; and it further makes the continuance of that 
league dependent upon the common deliberation of all the Powers composing it. 

3rdly. It is further inconsistent with the principles of the neautrality which this 
Government, with a view to the security of the royal family of Naples, has been 
induced to authorize Sir William a Court to declare and to act upon. 
* 


~ * * ” * * * 


6thly. Such a league would most certainly be disapproved by our Parliament; 
and even could it be sustained, it is obvious that, from that moment, every act of the 
Austrian army in the kingdom of Naples would fall as much under the immediate 
cognizance and jurisdiction of the British Parliament, and be canvassed as freely and 
fully as if it was the act of a British army and commander-in-chief. 

The objections to such a system in a Government such as ours are insuperable; and I 
presume the consequences of it, as above stated, would be no less alarming to. 
Prince Metternich; you will not, therefore, give his Highness any expectation of the 
possibility of our concurrence. I shall endeavour, however, to point out the more 
natural course into which this business, as it appears to me, may practically fall. 

The revolution at Naples does not, in strictness, come within any of the stipulations 
or provisions of the Alliance. It is, nevertheless, an event of such importance in itself.. 
and of such probable moral influence upon the social and political system of Europe, 
that, in the fortunate intimacy of counsel which prevails between the five principal 
Powers of Europe it necessarily occupies their most anxious attention. . . . This 
danger, however, bears upon the different Allied States so very unequally as to vary 
essentially the course which each may feel disposed or enabled, or even justified to 
adopt with respect to it; viz. Great Britain and Austria: the latter power may feel that 
it cannot hesitate in the adoption of immediate and active measures against this 
danger—the former State may, on the other hand, conceive that it is not so directly or 
imimediately menaced as, according to the doctrines on which an armed interference in the 
internal affairs of another State has hitherto been sustained in the British Parliament, 
would justify it in becoming a party to such an interference. 


Lord Castlereagh’s answer of January 19th, 1821, to the Laybach 
Circular addressed to France and England, by the Courts of Vienna, 
St. Petersburg and Berlin. which I have already mentioned, is a 
still fuller exposition of his principles; and when George the 
Fourth enquired of his ministers, in 1825, what were their intentions. 
with regard to the treaties of 1814, 1815 and 1818, he was at once 
referred to this despatch as containing the clearest explanation of 
them. At this time, of course, Canning was at the Foreign Office 
and the representative of English Foreign Policy. 

VOL. X. 22 
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Lord Castlereagh said, that what the foreign Powers required 
us to do was “ directly opposed to the fundamental laws of this 
country,” and there is no reason in the world to doubt that had he 
lived to see the French invasion of Spain he would have held the 
same language to the French Government as Canning did. Both 
Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of Wellington had many personal 
friends among the Kings and statesmen of the Continent. They 
had fought together for the liberties of Europe through the most 
tremendous struggle of modern times. It was not in human 
nature that either of the two English Ministers should remonstrate 
with their old allies in quite the same terms as might naturally be 
employed by Mr. Canning. But in the principles which regulated 
the foreign policy of all three Ican discover no essential difference. 
No intervention of any kind which was not strictly self-defensive 
could receive even the moral approval of Great Britain: and in 
none where her own interests were not immediately concerned 
could she be required to take an active part. The forcible inter- 
ference of one Power with the internal affairs of another gave a 
counter right of interference to neutrals if they chose to exercise 
it. England might have resisted by force either the French 
intervention in Spain, or the Russian intervention in Hungary. 
But her own interests were not at stake and she declined to do so. 
Lord Palmerston acted on these principles in 1848, and they are 
frequently appealed to by Lord Castlereagh, not only as the 
doctrines to which our Allies had recently subscribed, but as old 
and well-established doctrines of English foreign policy. 

At the Congress of Verona in 1822, the Duke of Wellington told 
the Emperor of Russia that ‘‘ all for which England ever pleaded 
was the right of other nations to set over themselves whatever form 
of government they thought best, and to be left to manage their 
own affairs, so long as they left other nations to manage theirs. 
Neither he nor the Government he represented were blind to the 
many defects which disfigured the Spanish constitution (i.e. of 1812). 
But they were satisfied that the best remedy for them would be 
provided by time, and to that greatest of all practical reformers he 
advised that Spain and her constitution should be left.* Did 
Canning go beyond this? If anyone will take the trouble to read 
through the long despatch which he wrote to Sir Henry Wellesley at 
Vienna, on the 16th of September 1823, he will have an answer to 
this question. In this despatch Canning refers to his having passed 
thirty years of his life in fighting for old institutions, declares that 
he is no fonder of revolution than Prince Metternich, and that, 
although he accepts the compromises of 1815-16 as accomplished 

* Gleig'’s Life of Wellington, vol. iii. p. 157-8. 
+ George Canning and his Times, p. 374. 
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facts with which it is useless to contend, he does not like them 
much more than Prince Metternich himself. 
If we turn to the history of the troubles in Portugal and Greece, 
and to the recognition of the Spanish colonies, we find the same 
agreement of principle. Castlereagh had said, before he died, that 
the recognition of the colonies was only a question of time. And 
when the step was taken, the Duke of Wellington only disapproved 
of it because it was made to look like “a measure of retaliation ” 
for the French intervention in Spain (see King’s letter to Lord 
Liverpool, Wellington Despatches, Dec. 17th, 1824). Here comes in 
the personal feeling to which we have already referred. In a letter 
to Lord Liverpool of the 7th of December 1824, he acknowledges 
that sooner or later ‘“‘ we must establish some relation with those 
countries which shall tend to recognize their existence as indepen- 
dent states.” But he thinks the moment ill-chosen. Lord Liver- 
pool’s reply seems to contain a reason for immediate recognition, 
more powerful, even, than Canning’s, and it was that, unless 
England recognized the independence of these colonies, they would 
place themselves under the protection of the United States. I 
have not been able to find any answer from the Duke of Welling- 
ton to this particular argument, except in a letter of July 1826, 
in which he says that he has not changed his opinion. He was 
particularly anxious that no measures adopted by the British 
Government should have the appearance of being retaliatory ; and 
when, in consequence of the invasion of Portugal by Portuguese 
refugees, acting from the Spanish frontier, and connived at, or 
supported by Spain, a British force was sent to the Tagus, the 
Duke wrote to Canning, begging him not to let it be generally under- 
stood that an English army was sent to Portugal because a 
French army was in Spain. His idea was that when once a policy 
of retaliation was begun, there was no knowing where it would 
end. Canning does not seem to have attached so much importance 
as the Duke to this consideration; but again I repeat, there was 
no difference of principle between them. 

It does not appear that any serious divergence of opinion on the 
Greek Question existed between Wellington and Canning prior to 
the Treaty of London of July 1827, when Canning had already 
been Prime Minister three months. The Duke objected to a 
“‘ secret article” in the treaty, that it might be construed to sanc- 
tion the use of force against Turkey, to compel her to come to 
terms with Greece. My own opinion is that Mr. Canning never 
intended it to bear that construction, as he had always con- 
sistently protested against any such mode of intervention. But, at 
all events, this could have been no count in the indictment against 
his foreign policy, when the Duke refused to act under him in the 
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previous March. Mr. Stapleton (vol. ii., p. 276) refers to two 
letters in the Wellington correspondence on the Greek Question 
of Feb. 1827, in terms which seem to imply that the Duke is 
differing from Mr. Canning. But the letters convey no such 
meaning. In one of them the Duke only regrets that ail the 
Powers alike have done so little to carry out the St. Petersburg 
Protocol, with no special reference to Canning at all ; in the other, 
he merely gives his opinion on three drafts of treaties drawn up by 
the Russian and French Governments respectively, which Canning 
has enclosed to him with the remark that he and Wellington 
will be able to do as they like in framing an amended draft out 
of the whole. The drafts sent to the Duke were not Canning’s, 
and the criticism bestowed on them was not aimed at Canning. 
It is true that the proposals to which the Duke objected were 
afterwards allowed by Canning to be incorporated in the Treaty 
of London. But this did not happen till long after the ministerial 
crisis had passed away, during which Wellington had no reason to 
suppose that Canning’s views and his own on the Greek Question 
were not identical. 
We cannot see, therefore, that the attempt to trace the rupture 
between Wellington and Canning to their irreconcilable views in 
foreign policy, has met with much success in the hands of Mr. 
Stapleton. The theory is certainly not sustained by their speeches 
and despatches. The two men had served together for five most 
eventful years, during which they had been in close correspondence 
on the affairs of Europe, Canning always asking for Wellington's 
opinion, and Wellington always giving it with perfect frankness 
and cordiality. Is it conceivable that two men could have acted 
together on these terms for so long a period had their views on 
the main subject of their correspondence been diametrically opposed 
to each other. Mr. Stapleton has fallen into the habit of speaking 
of the Duke of Wellington and other members of Lord Liverpool’s 
Government as “the Tories,” as if to distinguish them from 
Canning. This, begging his pardon, is a pity. Canning was as 
genuine a Tory as either Castlereagh, Wellington or Peel. If he 
was in favour of Roman Catholic emancipation, so was Castlereagh. 
If Wellington was stoutly opposed to parliamentary reform, so was 
Canning. Ifa distinctive article of the Tory creed was respect for 
the royal prerogative, Canning specially invoked it in 1827, to save 
both the King and himself from what they considered oligarchical 
dictation. As to foreign policy, the conception of a “brilliant ” 
Liberal foreign policy adopted by Canning and resisted by his 
“Tory ” colleagues is a mere mirage. Canning was too sensible 
a man to heada revolutionary crusade. Hehad no more sympathy 
with insurrections than either the Duke or the Lord Chancellor. 
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He had fought against the Liberal Party in the House of Commons, 
in defence of our ancient institutions, as he himself said, for thirty 
years. He was the pupil of Pitt, andthe inheritor of the best 
traditions of Toryism. And in justice to that great party as well 
‘as out of respect for the memory of both Wellington and Canning 
we have felt impelled to offer this hasty and imperfect protest 
against the theory propounded by Mr. Stapleton. 

The more one reflects on the complicated negotiations which 
preceded the construction of Mr. Canning’s Ministry, the less is 
-one satisfied with any current explanation of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s behaviour. The question of foreign policy alone is clearly 
insufficient to account for it. We can hardly believe that with a 
man like the Duke of Wellington, the Roman Catholic question 
by itself could have weighed so heavily as to deter him from a step 
otherwise so eminently conducive to the public good. It is said 
that he disliked Mr. Canning personally, and believed that he 
had behaved very badly to his friend Lord Castlereagh. Wel- 
lington was away from England in 1809, and may have heard only 
‘one version of the story. But surely, much of this distrust must 
have worn away during five years of unbroken friendly inter- 
-course, and could hardly have survived in sufficient force in 1827 
to have brought forth such bitter fruits that the Duke, we are 
sometimes told, supposed Canning to have been coquetting with 
the Whigs during Lord Liverpool’s lifetime. But all these 
offences, though they might have been very good reasons for 
cutting Canning altogether, are not good reasons for doing what 
the Duke did. We are inclined to agree with Mr. Stapleton 
that a more deferential and, at the same time more cordial, 
-attitude on Mr. Canning’s part might have mollified the great 
soldier, and that, in that case, an appeal to him to come to the 
King’s assistance in the formation of a strong Conservative 
Ministry, might not have been in vain. But then the very fact 
that he took offence at an apparent want of friendliness on 
Canning’s part is inconsistent with the supposition that he 
cherished any prejudice against him. On the whole, perhaps, it 
is safe to assume that the Duke of Wellington, with his immense 
fame and his immense services in the background, did not relish 
the idea of filling a subordinate position. As Master General of 
the Ordnance, he was.absolute in his own department; as Foreign 
Minister under either Liverpool or Peel he would have been 
absolute ; but not under Mr. Canning. And he might have 
thought that even slight differences of opinion which were of no 
consequence while they met only as equals under a common chief, 
might develop into sources of great irritation when they stood 
in the relation to each other of first and second. In a word, 
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Wellington may have felt that his position in a Cabinet of which 
Canning was the head would be neither dignified nor comfort-. 
able ; and this he may have thought without any strong opinion 
unfavourable either to his character or his policy. Wellington 
would have done very well under a nominal Premier. But Canning, 
we may be sure, would have been master in his own Ministry ; 
and the consciousness of that may perhaps have had as much 
influence with the Duke as any other consideration. 

It may be worth remarking, in conclusion, that when Wellington 
and Castlereagh are accused of subservience to the Continental 
Powers, it is rarely, if ever, France with which the indictment is 
connected. It is always either the German Powers or Russia. 
Now the English alliance with the German Powers was of very 
ancient date, and did not originate in the French Revolution. 
Under the Stuart dynasty we had been allied with France. The 
English Revolution split this alliance asunder; and it was the 
interest of the German Powers to take care that it should never be 
renewed. 

A close alliance, therefore, between themselves and the English 
Whigs was necessary to both. France, on the other hand, finding 
in England the ally of her ancient rival, was driven into an attitude 
of hostility which but for this she need never have assumed. The 
Bourbons never forgave the part played by England in the war 
of the Spanish Succession, and without our German alliance we 
should have been placed in a very perilous position. Had the. 
whole military force of France been available for a war with 
England, and had Marshal Saxe been instructed to restore 
James III., what could have prevented him? If Germany dragged 
us into her quarrels she was at hand to befriend us in our own; 
and thus a feeling of confidence grew up between this country and 
Austria which, cemented by the Revolutionary war, was not to be 
forgotten in a day, however we might disapprove of her policy on 
particular occasions. The system originated with the Whigs, but it 
was continued almost as a matter of necessity by the Tories ; and 
though Lord Beaconsfield was of opinion that the younger Pitt 
might have avoided it, [ have never seen any argument in favour: 
of such a view which seemed entirely satisfactory. 


T. E. Kespen. 
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THe recent epidemic of rabies in Liverpool, together with the 
outbreak in London (which caused the issue by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police in December 1885 of an order that all dogs 
should be muzzled or led), has made some lovers of dogs look with 
distrust on their canine favourites, and has at the same time led 
to a demand, on the part of those who have little sympathy with 
dog-owners, for the compulsory use of the muzzle at all times 
and in all places for a period of at least twelve months. Public 
attention has also been forcibly called to the unfortunate death 
of Lord Doneraile from the bite of a rabid fox, notwithstanding a 
course of preventive treatment by M. Pasteur; a sad event which 
has thrown considerable doubt on the success of that eminent 
scientist’s method, as well as on the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Local Government Board, which proclaimed 
the success of the Pasteur system, as a preventive against the 
effects of the bite of a rabid dog. It should not, however, be 
forgotten, that it has been shown that the bites of wolves and 
foxes appear to yield to M. Pasteur’s treatment less easily than 
do the much more common bites of rabid dogs. 

As a result of this feeling we have lately seen the formation of 
an Anti-Hydrophobia Society, which hopes to induce Parliament 
to enact such legislation as in the Society’s opinion will stamp out 
the disease ; and the means by which it proposes to effect this 
object is a general muzzling of all dogs. The unpopularity and 
difficulty of enforcing such legislation is exemplified by what 
happened during the existence of the order within the limited 
district of the Metropolitan area; for Sir C. Warren has stated 
that before the police could get the order under the Dog’s Act 
observed even fairly well, it was necessary that hundreds and 
hundreds of dog-owners should be fined by the magistrates, also 
that three months before the order was actually withdrawn, and 
as soon as the Chief Commissioner decided that it should not be 
renewed, it was found expedient to discontinue the unpleasant 
practice of summoning of dog-owners before the magistrates. 
Many people, indeed, to avoid the necessity of muzzling their 
dogs, changed their place of abode. 

But to be effectual all dogs should be made subject to the rule, 
and unless herdsman’s dogs, packs of hounds, sporting dogs, and 
rat-catcher’s terriers are made amenable to the rule which enforces 
the use of the muzzle, there would be little chance of the complete 
eradication of the disease by such a decree. Sheep dogs, particu- 
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larly in the north of England and Scotland, wander over large 
tracts of country, and are a constant source of danger. It is 
said that the control to which hounds are subject is a guarantee 
against their communicating the disease; but every hunting man 
knows that hounds cannot be prevented from snapping at a cur 
who affects too great a familiarity with the pack as they pass 
through a town or village, while it is a common thing for a hound 
to be lost for days and even weeks, and to form associations of 
very doubtful character before he finds his way back to kennel. 
Indeed, hardly a kennel of fox-hounds exists in England which 
at some time or other has not suffered from that terrible scourge, 
dumb madness. 

Again, there would be no certainty of extinguishing the disease 
unless dogs were at all times muzzled, as well indoors as out, and 
it can hardly be expected that owners would comply with such a 
requirement; yet it is one of the first inclinations of a dog 
affected with incipient rabies to slip out of his master’s house 
when unobserved, as though unwilling to remain with friends he 
has loved so well after becoming to them a source of danger and 
disease. 

Even supposing that such a regulation could be enforced, with 
the result that rabies were stamped out amongst English dogs, 
there would be either the constant danger of its re-introduction 
from abroad, or the necessity for the imposition of a quarantine, 
amounting to prohibition on the importation of dogs. However 
desirable, therefore, it may be to eliminate hydrophobia from the 
list of ills to which flesh is heir (and it may be admitted that 
hardly any sacrifice is too great to attain such an object), it is 
obvious that the conditions necessary to procure such a result 
would not be observed even if enacted. 

Nor are the results of experiments towards accomplishing 
this end in other countries of such a nature as to encourage 
us in England to follow their example; for instance, in Berlin, the 
capital of a country noted for the severity with which official 
decrees are enforced, an order compelling all dogs to wear muzzles 
has been in force for no less than thirty-four years, yet it has 
not prevented the number of rabid dogs killed being sixty-six 
times as great twenty-two years after, and sixty-nine times as 
great twenty years after the introduction of the order as it was 
in the year immediately following upon its adoption; or in other 
words, Berlin, like other places where the muzzle is not compul- 
sorily worn, has been subject to epidemics of rabies. 

In Vienna again, there were no fewer than ninety-three cases of 
bites from mad dogs occurred in 1884, although a muzzling order 
had been decreed in the preceding year, and was still in force. 

Few persons will now be found to contend that rabies or hydro- 
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phobia can be generated in any way except by the subcutaneous 
inoculation of the virus from the saliva or other portion of the 
body of an animal already suffering from the disease. A curious 
case is recorded, nevertheless, of what certainly appears to have been 
hereditary madness, but which in fact only follows the experience 
obtained of contagious disease in the human subject. Some pups 
begotten by a dog which became mad received the contagion before 
they were born. They were, after birth, together with their mother, 
carefully isolated from contact with other dogs, but subsequently 
developed the disease. In many parts of the world, even in the 
hottest climates, such as Australia and South Africa, the disease is 
unknown, or only known in the case of dogs imported from Europe ; 
it may, therefore, be assumed that there is a general consensus of 
opinion on the part of the veterinary profession that rabies is never 
spontaneously developed. 

The recent action of the police towards dogs of eccentric behaviour 
which they may happen to have met in the streets has been severely 
criticised, and there can be little doubt that the panic engendered 
by the suspicion of a “ mad dog” has led to the sacrifice of the 
lives of many innocent and unfortunate animals who, having, 
perhaps, lost their masters, were wandering with wild eyes and 
demented appearance in search of them, or, while taking their 
walks abroad, have had the misfortune to be visited with an 
epileptic fit in sight of a policeman. In such cases no time will 
be wasted by the policeman in making inquiries as to the dog’s 
antecedents, and a quaking crowd will soon gather to applaud 
and encourage the constable’s pursuit of, and attack on, the 
wretched animal. The best fate one can wish it under such cir- 
cumstances is that the policeman may have been furnished with 
one of the modern truncheons, which have been made since it was 
discovered that the old pattern was not a strong enough instru- 
ment with which to beat a dog to death, and that two or three 
blows may suffice to put an end to its existence. 

To furnish a constable with a diagnosis by which he may be 
enabled to determine at once whether a dog is suffering from 
epilepsy or rabies does not appear an easy matter, although to a 
veterinary surgeon, such as Mr. Sewell, there is no similarity what- 
ever between the two diseases, and this authority states that he 
would far more readily be able to tell whether a dog had rabies 
if he could see it alive than he could by any post-mortem exami- 
nation. For the present, therefore, London dog-owners must be 
content with a hope that the discretion given to the police con- 
stable under the Metropolitan Police Act will be wisely exercised. 
We may take comfort from the fact that the number of dogs killed 
as mad by constables in the streets since it was demonstrated by 
Mr. Sewell’s post-mortem examinations that more than three- 
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fourths could be shown to have suffered from diseases other than 
rabies, has fallen from between forty and fifty to two or three. 

Sir Charles Warren claims for the police, and claims justly, 
that their courage in facing the risk of contracting a terrible 
malady in the execution of their duty is deserving of the highest 
praise, and it must, therefore, be a matter for no small congratu- 
lation and of great encou-agement to know that out of the whole 
of a foree who have run more risks of hydrophobia than any 
other class, and, notwithstanding the infliction of a large number 
of bites, some by dogs proved to have been mad, no single con- 
stable has died from the bite of a rabid dog. This is the more 
remarkable when the fact is borne in mind that during the epi- 
demic of 1885-86 the police handled and brought into the Dogs’ 
Home alone 60,642 wandering dogs. Nor does an immunity from 
rabies appear to be confined to the police, for at the Dogs’ Home 
neither Pavitt, who was keeper for a quarter of a century and 
who was bitten thousands of times, nor any other keeper at the 
institution, has suffered more than temporary inconvenience from 
a dog’s bite. 

It is well that such facts as these should be borne in mind by 
the public, for cases have not been infrequent of persons bitten by 
a healthy dog showing all the symptoms of hydrophobia, engen- 
dered by sheer panic, and finally returning to their normal state 
of health, whereas recovery after the development of the real 
disease may be said to be unknown. 

Let no one, therefore, who has been bitten by a dog assume 
that there is a probability of his ultimately dying of hydrophobia. 
In the first place, the chances are that the dog is quite healthy. 
If the sufferer can do so, let him confine the animal securely and 
have it watched; if it should not develop the symptoms, he is 
perfectly safe. 

But even should the animal be seized with paroxysms, and give 
rise to suspicions of rabies, the sufferer should not assume that 
the dog is mad, but call in a veterinary surgeon, and, if so advised, 
have the dog killed; but, in any case, let the veterinary surgeon 
be desired to send up the spinal cord, properly preserved against 
deterioration in transit, to some place licensed for experiments 
on living animals, where, under the influence of anesthetics, a 
portion of the cord can be introduced into the system of a rabbit. 
The future health of that animal will quickly and surely determine 
whether or no the dead dog suffered from rabies. 

It must, of course, be left to each man’s means, and to his judg- 
ment of the success of M. Pasteur’s system, whether he shall 
adopt that system as a preventive; but, in any case, let him 
not be unmindful of the fact stated, that many persons have been 
bitten by dogs undoubtedly rabid, and that whether from the 
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saliva having been rubbed off by the passage of the dog’s teeth 
through the man’s clothes, or from the absence of predisposition 
to the disease, the virus has not been productive of ill-effects. 

If, then, it is not practicable to adopt such measures as will 
secure the eradication of the disease, let us consider what steps 
can be taken with a view to diminish the risk of a bite from a mad 
dog, and, at the same time, to inspire more confidence towards the 
canine race, while inflicting the least annoyance upon owners of 
dogs, and securing the dogs themselves from the cruelties to which 
they are, unfortunately, too often subjected at the hands of 
unduly alarmed and ignorant persons. 

There is in operation, in many Continental cities and countries, 
a system which appears to have the effect of removing at least 
one vehicle of contagion, and that the most dangerous, namely, 
wandering and ownerless dogs. This system is, that the owner of 
every dog at the time that a licence is taken out for the animal 
receives a numbered metal ticket, without which the dog is forbidden 
to appear in public, and any dog seen, whether accompanied or 
unaccompanied by his master, without this ‘‘ badge of all his 
tribe,” may be seized by the police. If claimed, he is returned, 
after the infliction of a fine on his owner; if not claimed within 
a certain period, he is destroyed. 

The result of this system is in every way beneficial, and its 
application, moreover, perfectly practicable. In the first place, it 
would be prima facie evidence that a dog licence had been taken 
out, though it might not entirely relieve the collectors of Inland 
Revenue from the necessity of ascertaining how many dogs each 
person kept. It would at once put an end to all stray ownerless 
curs, while the very fact of a dog appearing to lack this mark of 
respectability would be a public notice to treat him in a cautious 
and distant manner till his innocence was proved. ‘Though it 
is doubtful whether it would be necessary to insist on the badge 
being carried by hounds, the wearing of it would not interfere 
with the usefulness of dogs of any breed, and the gain which 
might be expected to accrue to the revenue from hitherto unpaid 
duty would compensate for the slight extra cost of the metal 
labels, the shape of which it would be desirable to change annually, 
in the same way as the badge passes of subscribers to race- 
courses and certain clubs are varied from year to year. In most 
cases owners would have to provide a collar, but no dog objects 
for long to wearing a collar, and the merest strap would be 
sufficient for the poor man’s dog. 

The work thrown on the police (for except in large towns where 
a special force might be employed, no other body could be en- 
trusted with this duty) would be constantly diminishing as the 
homeless curs were swept up. ‘This is shown in the case of 
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London, where, in the first two months after the issue of the 
Chief Commissioner’s order 10,300 dogs were brought into the 
Dogs Home, while only 2,000 were brought in during the following 
April and May. 

It is possible that there may be some persons who, from a 
mistaken feeling of humanity towards these poor outcasts, would 
prefer that they should continue to pick up a miserable subsistence 
in the streets, rather than that they should be put to death, and 
were the only instrument of destruction the policeman’s truncheon 
there would be something to be said for this view; but fortunately 
another and a far more humane death awaits them, probably 
more peaceful and painless than that suffered by any other animal 
which has to die at the hand of man. 

The Battersea Temporary Home for Lost and Starving Dogs is 
in complete accord with the Metropolitan Police, and indeed saves 
that rate a heavy charge for making the necessary temporary 
accommodation for the dogs, a charge which, but for the voluntary 
subscriptions to the Home, would fall on metropolitan ratepayers. 
Vans call daily, in some cases more than once, for the dogs which 
during the day have been brought into the police station. These 
are conveyed to the Home and placed in kennels according to their 
size and sex, and here they are detained, in case they should be 
claimed, on an average, about a week. If their appearance 
warrants the belief that they may ultimately find a purchaser 
they are kept for a longer period; but once a week at least, the 
dogs whose owners (if they ever had any) have not had sufficient 
affection for their pets to take the trouble to pay a visit to the 
Home in search of them, are led into a movable kennel, closely 
resembling, and certainly not to be distinguished by dog-mind 
from, an ordinary kennel, which can be wheeled into the Lethal 
Chamber. This chamber is dark and can be instantly sealed her- 
metically, after which a preparation of gases which produce the 
effect of an overdose of anesthetics is poured in. In less than 
five minutes’ time all the dogs in the Lethal Chamber are made to 
pass from life, through sleep, into death; their bodies presenting 
after death the familiar appearance of dogs curled up asleep on 
the hearth-rug before the fire. The bodies are then removed and 
at once calcined in a crematorium, thus preventing even the 
possibility of an awakening to life. All that then remains of 
what might have been the vehicle for the conveyance of that 
dreaded disease, hydrophobia, is a little pure white bone ash. 

Although but few places have the advantage of a dog’s home or 
a Lethal Chamber, the construction of the latter is simple and not 
expensive, and could readily be provided for a similar purpose in 
every city and county town. 


ONSLOW. 


COMPETITION AND FREE TRADE. 


Free Trade is one branch of free competition; the peculiarity is 
that it has been treated with a special veneration, and as though 
the very suggestion of limitation was a kind of sacrilege. Other 
branches of free competition have not been placed on the same 
pedestal, and accepted limitations are sufficiently numerous. It 
is not probable that the Factory Acts will be repealed, or the 
Education Acts, which have a still wider application. The learned 
professions limit competition by establishing tests of membership 
and fixing the minimum limits of professional fees; and mechanics, 
in the spirit of the same trades-unionism, seek to enforce a mini- 
mum rate of wages, and, in some cases, to reintroduce the system 
of apprenticeship as a qualification for employment in skilled work. 
The producers of manufactured commodities organize themselves 
to place a limit on unchecked competition, and seek to agree upon 
prices and rates of wages, or to reduce the amount of production to 
the demands of the market. Railway companies combine, fixing 
rates and fares, or placing the receipts from all traffic into a 
common fund to be divided in an agreed ratio. Instances abound 
in every direction; but we are concerned not with the general 
limitations to the principle of free competition, but whether limi- 
tations of any practical value to that branch of free competition, 
which is known as Free Trade, are admissible. 

To avoid misconception, we would state clearly at the outset 
that a general system of Free Trade would encourage the more 
efficient employment of the productive forces of the world, and 
that it is well worth while to make temporary sacrifices to obtain 
the immense resulting benefits. But the question is whether, as 
in other forms of competition, the weaker party is, in all cases, 
wise to encourage industrial annihilation at the hands of a stronger 
rival, dazzled by the prospect of a great cosmopolitan millennium, 
in which, after all, the chief advantages will be monopolized by the 
strong. An inquiry into Free Trade, which deals simply with the 
general principle, is useless. We want to know whether any 
special circumstances make the general principle inapplicable ; 
and at what points England is, in regard to foreign competition, 
in the weaker position. 
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It is argued that no practical limitations to the general ap- 
plicability of the principle of Free Trade can be entertained by 
any person of ordinary reasoning powers. Reference is made to 
statistics chiefly compiled by the Board of Trade, and a few well- 
known economical formulas are continually being refurbished out 
of the armoury of Ricardo and Mill. These it is a heresy to 
discuss or dissect, but we must plead guilty and take our chance. 

A protective tariff, unless it is wholly ineffectual, is a tax on 
every consumer of the protected commodity. It could, therefore, 
never be supported except on the same basis as other taxes, viz. a 
contribution by the taxpayer in support of the general national wel- 
fare. The opponents of all forms of protective tariffs go further and 
say that the tax imposed by a protective tariff is not only a charge 
on the consumer, but must be a sheer loss to the community at 
large. If this position is correct, the deduction would also be 
correct, that protective tariffs injure only the countries which 
impose them, and that a free-trading country need only regard a 
protectionist country with feelings of sympathetic pity. It requires 
an utter disregard of facts to assert that protective tariffs injure, 
and injure only, the countries which impose them. America and 
Germany, the growing competitors of England, contrive to make 
rapid progress under a protective system, and experience shows 
that the closing of a foreign market by prohibitive tariffs does 
seriously and permanently affect the trade of the country, the 
import of whose productions is prohibited. There is no mystery. 
A market opened under free competition by the energy of the 
English manufacturer is closed in the interests of the home 
producer. The weaker of two competitors is artificially protected, 
and the stronger is baulked of the profit in expectation of which 
capital has been expended and labour has been trained. 

The answer of the economist is, that, apart from temporary 
displacement, the closing of a market does not mean a diminished 
employment for capital and labour, but a transfer of employment 
into what will ultimately be a more profitable form, as though 
capital and labour could be moved like pawns over a chessboard 
having an infinite number of squares. It is said that general over- 
production is impossible, and that the only care of a producer should 
be to develop the best possible method of distribution, putting on 
one side any question of the creation of new markets or of the 
capabilities of existing markets. A kindly Nature is supposed to 
provide an inexhaustible market, and this, it is said, will continue 
until some far distant date, at which the wants and luxuries of all 
human beings are amply provided for. Mill, speaking of the 
impossibility of general over-production, says: ‘‘The point is 
fundamental ; any difference upon it involves radically different 
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conceptions of political economy, especially in its practical aspect. 
On the one view we have only to consider how a sufficient produc- 
tion may be combined with the best possible distribution ; but on 
the other there is a third thing to be considered, how a market can 
be created for produce, or how production can be limited to the 
capabilities of the market.” If the practical aspect of this 
economical formula is correctly stated by Mill, then it would follow 
that protective tariffs are only an injury to the country which 
imposes them, since the producing country has not to consider the 
capabilities of the market, and the capital and labour displaced by 
the closing of a market naturally finds substituted employment. 

In the first place, what is to be said of a theory which, in its 
practical aspect, makes the creation and maintenance of markets 
matters of no importance to the producer. In the second 
place, what evidence is there that displaced capital and labour 
can find substituted employment at an average profitableness ? 
It is the practical inference which is drawn from the general pro- 
position as to general over-production, and not the proposition 
itself, which is open to criticism. That commodities, if properly 
selected, cannot be produced in excess of demand, until all the 
wants of all human beings have been comfortably provided for, 
is self-evident; but the only possible way of arriving at such a 
result is not by neglecting, but by studying the capabilities of 
different markets. We are yet far from the cosmopolitan ideal in 
which the theory of the impossibility of general over-production 
can have much practical value. Where the producers of a country 
have studied the natural capabilities of a foreign market and have 
laid out capital and educated labour with a view to its supply ; it is 
the interference with this market by prohibitive tariffs which causes 
loss of capital and displacement of labour, and brings about a state 
of trade depression, that is to say, a production in excess of an 
effective demand at a fairly remunerative value. It is answered that 
any such injury from loss of capital and displacement of labour is 
only temporary, and that the result of a prohibitive tariff on a 
producing country is not to curtail employment, but merely to 
change its direction. General over-production being impossible, it 
is argued that there must be some fresh outlet in which displaced 
labour and capital can be employed at an average profitableness. 

It may be said without hesitation that this doctrine of necessary 
alternative employment is at variance with all the facts collected 
by the Royal Commission on the depression of trade and industry. 
There is less friction in the movement of capital than in the move- 
ment of labour; but the evidence shows that the loss of capital is 
more common than itstransfer. Has capital been transferred from 
agriculture, or has it been lost in the struggle against stronger 
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competitors ? How can the capital invested in mills, closed by the 
withdrawal of a market protected by a prohibitive tariff, be 
realised? What is the loss in withdrawing capital from any failing 
industry, and does a producer trained to a particular industry, and 
whose skill and knowledge would be worthless in any other direc- 
tion, ordinarily transfer his capital, or struggle on until the whole 
is lost? The friction of transferring labour is far greater. Plaiters 
and riveters cannot, when the shipbuilding trade is depressed, 
become weavers and spinners, and the whole evidence shows not a 
transfer of labour, but a general want of employment and great 
consequent distress. It is curious to note how skilled workmen 
treat the question of the displacement of labour. Mr. Robert 
Knight, giving evidence before the Royal Commission on the 
depression of trade and industry, as the general secretary to the 
Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Society, states that the ship- 
building trade is in a deplorable condition, and that an increasing 
number of skilled workmen are failing to find employment, and 
that a deputation from the workmen had been appointed, not to 
find alternative employment, but to make inquiries as to the 
prospect of finding work in foreign shipbuilding yards. As a 
practical expedient the theory of the transfer of labour from one 
industry to another had no meaning to the members of the 
Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Society, since their value 
as skilled workmen was limited to the employment in which they 
had been trained ; and failing to find employment of this kind in 
England, they had sought, not for work of a different character in 
England, but for work of a similar character abroad. 

The illustration given by Mill in his chapter on excess of supply 
is an eloquent condemnation of the view that interference with a 
market by prohibitive tariffs would result in a transfer rather than 
in the cessation of the employment of labour. He takes the case 
of a limited community, every member of which possesses as much 
of necessaries and of all known luxuries as he desires, and of a 
foreigner arriving who produces an additional quantity of some- 
thing, of which there was already enough. It is not, says Mill, a 
case of over-production, the foreigner has produced the wrong 
thing instead of the right one. He wanted, perhaps, food, and has 
produced watches, with which everyone was sufficiently supplied. 
If he could not produce something capable of creating a new want 
or desire in the community, for the satisfaction of which someone 
would grow more food, he had the alternative of growing food for 
himself, either on fresh land, if there was any unoccupied, or as a 
tenant or partner or servant of some former occupier willing to be 
partially relieved from labour. He has produced a thing not 
wanted, instead of what was wanted, and he himself, perhaps, is 
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not the kind of producer who is wanted; but there is no over- 
production : production is not excessive but merely ill-assorted. 
This hypothetical case, as stated by Mill, shows how intense the 
struggle for employment may become. The foreign watchmaker, 
having nothing of which the community was in want, would, with- 
out the assistance of public or private charity, evidently starve, a 
victim to the theory that production was not excessive but ill- 
assorted. He came in want of food, but there being no demand 
for the produce of his skill, he not being the kind of producer who 
-was wanted, no one would give him food in return for a com- 
modity for which they had no desire. A possible alternative is 
suggested by Mill, that the foreigner might grow food for himself. 
But this would only be possible on the double hypothesis that he 
knew how to grow food, and that he could find some person willing 
to support him while the food was growing. Even assuming this 
double hypothesis, the position of the watchmaker would not 
be an enviable one. He would be exchanging skilled for un- 
skilled labour, and he would be compelled to take part in a 
work for which he had never been trained, and which, to one ac- 
customed to indoor employment, might be intolerably irksome 
and difficult. 

The illustration does bring vividly to the mind what is meant by 
the displacement of labour. It is not the fact that workmen in a 
depressed industry can generally find an adequate substituted 
employment to which to transfer their labour. Like the foreign 
watchmaker, they may have to starve, unless public or private 
charity relieves them, or to seek refuge in some occupation in 
which their skill is of no value, and to which their previous 
habits have completely unsuited them. 

There is a further point in connection with Mill’s illustration 
which should not be passed over. It is part of the hypothesis 
that the foreign watchmaker was not wanted in the community 
to which he came, and that there was no natural demand for his 
labour. No one had any desire which was not already satisfied, 
and even his adoption as an occupation of the production of food 
must depend, to a great extent, on the courtesy of some existing 
cultivator, unless there was some tract of unoccupied land. There 
is no guarantee that a displaced labourer in a populous country 
will meet with any such courtesy. It is not that the wants of a 
community are all supplied, but that, in reference to opportu- 
nities, competition has already filled up all the sources of 
occupation. There is no ldss to the community in not providing 
for displaced labour, but rather again. The skill is of value so long 
as it can be profitably employed, but no longer; and the misery 
which exists when there is a large displacement of labour, shows 
VOL. X. 23 
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that the friction of the transfer of labour has been altogether 
under-estimated by the economists. 

The practicability of useful limitations to the general principle 
of Free Trade is further met by the phrase “ equation of inter- 
national trade.” Every buying necessarily implies a selling, and 
a country cannot export commodities without taking in exchange 
an equivalent in imports. This self-evident proposition, taken 
without reference to the actual conditions of any special trade, 
neither establishes nor negatives the infallibity of Free Trade. 
The question is whether the conditions under which a trade is 
carried on are profitable to England; that is to say, whether she is 
in a position to obtain a fair share of the advantages, or, in other 
words, whether she can hold her own in the open competition. 
There is a buying and selling, there is an equation of international 
trade, though a certain number of English umbrellas, involving 
the labour of four men, should be exchanged for a certain 
number of American sticks involving the labour of only one man ; 
but the result would be that America would make a good bargain, 
and that England would make a bad one. In order to get to the 
real character of a trade transaction in its bearing on the parties 
concerned, it is necessary not merely to state that a bargain has 
been made, but to analyse the terms of the bargain, and to see 
whether, and how far, the party in whose interest the analysis 
is made, is being benefited. It is just at this point that the 
advocates of Free Trade, who will not allow the practicability of 
limitations, refuse to go farther, and the evidence collected by the 
Royal Commission on the depression of trade and industry is in 
this respect quite inadequate. It appears to be assumed that the 
interests of buyers and sellers are identical, and that in the long 
run they will share between them the benefits to be derived from 
trade exchange. 

This is a fallacy. There is no such identity of interests, and 
profits are not shared unless both buyer and seller are in an 
equally strong position. The interests of a buyer and of a seller 
are in direct conflict. A buyer desires to purchase in the cheapest 
market, and a seller desires to sell in the dearest market. A 
buyer makes a good bargain when there is a glut of commodi- 
ties, and a seller makes a good bargain when there is a scarcity 
of commodities. It is true that the higgling of the market has 
a tendency to keep a large number of commodities at a natural - 
value, but this is the result nct of an identity but of a conflict of 
interests. The conflict will result in a sharing of profits as 
between buyers and sellers, when both parties have an equally 
favourable position ; and to ascertain whether this is so or not, 
in some branches of English foreign trade, requires more accurate 
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and detailed investigation than has hitherto been made. The 
discussion is stifled under the plea that it is an attempt to re-open 
a settled question, and no doubt it is easier to ride off on the 
general principle than to enter upon a minute criticism of details. 

The history of Free Trade illustrates the necessity of considering 
the conditions and terms under which buying and selling, as 
between different countries, are carried on, and of not being 
content with the self-evident proposition that a bargain implies an 
exchange between the bargaining parties. The climate of England, 
the physical constitution of the English, the proximity of coal and 
iron, the start in railway enterprise had, in Cobden’s time, given 
such an impetus to English trade, that, with free competition, 
the English might have hoped to obtain a practical monopoly in 
several important industries and to become the manufacturing 
workshop for the world. The immediate results justified the 
expectation which had been formed, and agriculture, the threatened 
industry, shared in the general movement of prosperity. It is 
unfortunate that Cobden, and economists of the same school, failed 
to convince other countries that their interests were identical with 
those of England, and that competition and natural values should 
be as beneficial to them as to their stronger rival. We may deplore 
the fact that other countries were not convinced of the absolute 
infallibility of open competition, but we cannot wonder at it. It 
is a doubtful benefit to be distanced in the competitive struggle, 
and to see imports superseding home manufactures, and a monopoly 
gradually established in favour of a foreign country. The principle 
that there can be no general over-production, or that there must 
be an equation of international trade, charms the stronger com- 
petitor during a period of prosperity, and when trade is growing 
by leaps and bounds, but falls on deaf ears when home manu- 
factures are being undersold by foreign imports, and the displaced 
capitalist and labourer cannot find an alternative field of employ- 
ment. 

There is not much merit in the fact that the English have been 
the great advocates of Free Trade, since they,would have had 
nothing to fear and everything to gain could they have persuaded 
all other countries to adopt the same policy. We have to ask 
ourselves what we should have done if we had found a foreign 
competitor beating us in every direction in our home markets, and 
if our various manufacturing interests had been depressed by 
foreign underselling in the same way as our agricultural interests 
are at the present time. The action which foreign countries did 
take in order to meet English competition is notorious. They 
adopted a system of protective tariffs which have been made in- 
creasingly prohibitive. Austria adopted higher tariffs in 1877 and 
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1879 ; Russia in 1877, 1881, and in subsequent years; Germany 
in 1879; France in 1882 ; Italy in 1882; Spain in 1877 and 1882; 
Greece in 1884, and Switzerland in 1885. The effect of these 
tariffs is to deprive England of the advantages she would have 
had under the system of free competition, and to limit the alter- 
native markets which would have given employment to capital 
and labour displaced in the natural depression of her agricultural 
industry under the influence of a competition with stronger rivals.. 
It is not in value but in the curtailment of market that pro- 
tective tariffs injure English trade. If no protective tariffs had 
been adopted by any country, the value of provisions in England 
would not be higher than it is at the present time, but these low 
values would not have produced or enhanced any general condition 
of trade depression. The serious feature of agricultural depres- 
sion in England is that it is unaccompanied by any evidence of 
a counterbalancing prosperity in the manufacturing districts; that 
we feel the stress of competition where our position is weak, and 
that we cannot appropriate the benefits where we are strong. It 
may not be possible to find a remedy, but it is a fallacy to hold 
that protective duties injure, and injure only, the country which 
imposes them. 

The Statistical Department of the Board of Trade publishes. 
returns of the annual amount of exports and imports. Up to a 
recent date the comforting inference was annually drawn from 
these statistics that no change was required in the general lines 
of our commercial policy. These statistics are of great importance, 
and a fairly satisfactory increase in the volume of foreign trade is 
found to have taken place up to a certain date, but they have little 
bearing on the question of the advisability of certain practical 
limitations to the principle of Free Trade. Take the returns on 
the annual average 1880-84, as published in the appendix to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade and 
Industry, since these are more favourable than the returns of 
succeeding years. The total gross imports and exports are ad- 
justed at a money value of £706,000,000. In order to arrive at 
this figure, a sum of £64,000,000, representing the amount of 
imports re-exported, is counted twice over, once under the head 
of imports and once under the head of re-exports. Since these 
re-exports do not represent either English labour, or foreign labour 
for which English labour has to be given in exchange, it would be 
less misleading to take the figure of £574,000,000 in place of the 
figure of £706,000,000. How is this £574,000,000 made up ? The 
import of manufactured goods; that is to say, the figure which 
gauges the success of foreign competition in the English market, 
has increased to £55,000,000. This is not a subject for congra- 
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tulation at a time when English manufactured goods are kept out 
of foreign markets by protective tariffs. The largest item is for 
articles of food, £183,000,000. It is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the enormous benefits of cheap food to a large working 
population, but it does not follow that the increasing value of food 
imports is to be welcomed as a sign of growing prosperity. This 
large increase in food imports has coincided with a widespread 
depression in English agriculture, and the town populations are 
complaining of the influx of workmen from the country, for whom 
there is no demand, and who only gain occupation by competition 
in an overcrowded labour market. 

The purchasing power of the agricultural classes has been 
seriously diminished, and the influence of this depression in the 
demand for commodities in the home market is prominently 
noticed in the Report of the Royal Commission on the Depression 
-of Trade and Industry. ‘The inference is missed. If displaced 
capital and labour could find an equally favourable alternative 
field for employment, the depression in agriculture, which is con- 
sequent on low prices, should have increased and not decreased 
the general purchasing power of manufactured goods in the home 
market. The number purchasing would be the same, but the power 
to purchase would become greater, as a less proportion of profits 
-or wages would be required to buy at a lower value the necessary 
amount of provisions. That this is not the case, emphasizes the 
fact that transferability of capital and labour has been overrated, 
and that the friction of transference brings about the very loss 
and destitution for which it is earnestly desired to find a remedy. 
If the difficulty of finding alternative employment is realised, it 
will be admitted, that a new invention or an improved method of 
agriculture, by which the whole of the food now imported into 
England could be produced in England without any rise in value, 
would be a great national gain; but we might miss the cheerful 
optimism of the statistical reports of the Board of Trade, since 
these would show a diminution in the gross exports and imports 
of nearly £400,000,000. Too much importance has been attached 
to the figures of foreign trade, the reason being that, in home 
trade, there are, as yet, no statistics of any value. 

It may be as well to follow a little more closely the difference 
between importing £200,000,000 of provisions and exporting an 
equivalent value of manufactured goods, and of producing an addi- 
tional £200,000,000 of provisions and selling to the home pro- 
ducers an equivalent value of manufactured goods. Where an 
import of £200,000,000 is superseded by an increase in the home 
production, and there is no rise in the value of provisions, the 
national gain would consist in the profit on a business with a 
turnover of £200,000,000 and in the accompanying employment 
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given to labour. There would be a home market instead of a 
foreign market for the corresponding value of manufactured goods, 
and the home market is not liable to derangement through hostile 
tarifis. Where a home production of £200,000,000 is superseded 
by an import of £200,000,000, the measure of national loss is the 
extent to which the displaced labour and capital are unable to find 
an equally favourable alternative employment. This would differ 
in different countries, and in the same country at different times. 
In England, there is a glut of capital, and a difficulty in giving 
constant work to men already trained in the various manufac- 
turing industries, and the condition of displaced labourers is often 
deplorable. 

If it were not for the poor law, there would be no necessary loss 
through not employing displaced labour. Goods of the value of 
£200,000,000 would be manufactured, whether to exchange for 
English labour or for foreign labour by which English labour had 
been displaced; but if they are exchanged for foreign labour, 


there is no natural demand for the displaced English labour 


unless the home labour markets are insufficiently supplied, or it is 
possible to open up industries in a new direction. Labour does 
not create its own demand, and starvation and general under- 
production are often coincident, and will continue to be so until 
the conditions of production and distribution have been brought 
to a state of perfection. 

The possibility of theoretical limitations to the general principle 
of Free Trade would not influence the commercial policy of 
England unless it could be shown that practicable limitations can 
be suggested. An outline of such suggestions may be grouped 
under four heads. Restrictions on the immigration of foreign 
labour ; tariffs imposed as an equivalent to foreign bounties; 
tariffs imposed to compel equitable treatment from foreign go- 
vernments ; import duties avowedly for the purpose of protection ; 
that is to say, duties to protect a home industry against foreign 
competition. 

Foreign immigrants to England include those who have failed 
to make a livelihood in their own country, and capable workmen 
attracted by the hope of higher wages, or imported by masters 
unable to settle disputes with their men. What is there to be said 
in support of a policy which tends to increase the number of 


our destitute poor by permitting the immigration of pauper 


foreigners ? 
The mischief is patent enough, and foreigners must rejoice 
that we are willing to receive their social parasites. Where is the 


corresponding benefit? What is the use of preaching a system of 


national self-denial for the improvement of the race, and at the 


same time to encourage the introduction of a new contaminating. 
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element? The deterioration tends to spread with an increasing 
rapidity. The parasitical burden on society, as it becomes larger, 
drags down to its own level a number of the hard-working poor. 
The action of the Americans in preventing the further immi- 
gration of the Chinese, though much criticised, was a necessary 
measure of race protection; and what would be the outcry in 
England if a similar sudden immigration should be attempted 
into the crowded quarters of East London? An evil is not the 
less real that it spreads gradually. If quarantine is justified to 
prevent the spread of disease, there should be absolute prohibi- 
tion of a system which can never be purified of its corrupting 
contagion. 

There is more to be said for permitting the immigration of 
capable foreign workmen, and prohibition or restriction is more 
difficult. There are considerations of great weight in favour of 
restriction. It is acknowledged that constancy of employment 
and conditions of employment are, to a great extent, dependent on 
the numbers and character of the working population. The more 
the working population in a country raise their position by a 
restriction of numbers, and by the enforcement of fair conditions 
to ensure dignity and comfort, the less able are they to withstand 
the competition of foreign immigrants. Take the case of a country 
whose workmen had generally adopted the views of Mill on the 
restriction of population and had exercised self-denial, enabling 
them to command a minimum rate of wages higher than could 
be obtained by the workmen of neighbouring countries, although 
they did not work any greater number of hours. In the absence 
of restriction there would be an inducement for workmen to 
emigrate from the countries where the rate of wages was lower, 
and to immigrate to the country where the rate of wages was 
higher. As the movement of immigration proceeded, the labourers 
who had exercised self-denial for the purpose of improving their 
condition would be deprived of the benefit, which they had justly 
earned, and their wages would be reduced either to the level of 
those obtained in the countries from which the immigrants came, 
or to a higher or lower level, as their labour was more or less 
efficient. The possibility of this result checks the motive for im- 
provement, and there is reason for the soreness felt in England 
against the immigration of foreign labour, which is attracted by 
the higher rate of wages or the more favourable conditions which 
the working men in England have succeeded in establishing. 

The argument against compensating duties to meet foreign 
bounties, is that the community is taxed in favour of those 
interested in a special industry. This is partially the case, and it 
would dispose of the matter, if there is to be a mere appeal to 
numbers, or if cheapness is to be accepted as the sole test of com- 
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mercial expediency. But the matter cannot be so decided. 
Cheapness does not justify unfair treatment, and it is as unfair to 
take advantage of a foreign bounty, which is intended to defeat 
legitimate competition, as it would be to impose special taxation 
on a particular industry, with a view to saving the pockets of other 
members of the community. The morality of the argument is not 
increased by the appeal to numbers, since it is necessary to have a 
special care that the just interests of the smaller body are not 
sacrificed. In spite, moreover, of the allegation that foreign 


bounties are in the nature of a gift for which England should be’ 


grateful, indirect efforts have been made to get rid of them. It is 
not possible to understand the prejudice in favour of an ineffectual 
diplomacy, and against setting to work in a direct way by the 
imposition of compensating duties. A successful conference would, 
at the best, bring about a withdrawal of bounties, and a reversion to 
the principles of free competition. This latter result could at once 
be brought about by the imposition of duties equivalent to the 
foreign bounties, and the English consumer would not be deprived 
of any benefit to which a system of free competition would fairly 
entitle him. 

By tariffs imposed to compel equitable treatment from foreign 
governments, we do not mean general retaliatory measures. These 
would necessitate the adoption of a protectionist policy in trading 
with a protectionist country. We include only tariffs adopted to 
remedy some special injustice, and used as a means by which the 
Foreign Secretary might make his remonstrances effective. Mr. 
Kennedy gives an illustrative case in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission on the Depression of Trade and Industry. There is a 
surtax in Spain on British goods. They are treated less favour- 
ably than the goods of other countries competing with them in the 
Spanish market. Negotiations for removing this surtax have not 
been successful, and Mr. Kennedy is asked what, in his opinion, 
would have been the effect, if we had increased the duty on 
Spanish wine to 5s. a gallon pending those negotiations. Mr. 
Kennedy answers, ‘‘ Under the circumstances I think it might 
have exercised a good influence on those negotiations.” This 
opinion of Mr. Kennedy is justified by his later evidence. He 
shows that the United States obtained tariff concessions from 
Spain by retaliatory measures, and that threats of retaliation 
probably obtained similar concessions for Germany. ‘The injustice 
towards English trade of the surtax on English imports is not 
questioned. Can it be politic to declare that the one effective 
measure of persuasion will, under no circumstances, be resorted 
to? Why is the principle scouted of submitting to an immediate 
sacrifice, in order to secure permanently fair treatment? The 
mere threat of retaliation might succeed, as in the case of Ger- 
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many. Our position is analogous to that of a country in which 
the advocates of Universal Peace shaped the policy, and where no 
warlike preparations, even for defensive purposes, were permitted. 
The benefits of universal peace would be greater than the benefits 
of universal Free Trade, and the disarming of all nations would 
save an enormous waste of capital and labour. But the advocates 
of universal peace would reckon without giving due weight to 
the aggressive faculties of the human race, and their theories, 
self-evidently true within due limitations, would end in the 
disregard of their interests by all other countries, and probably 
in the loss of independence. So it is in the war of trade. 
However regrettable such a war may be, it is a weakness not 
to realise its existence, and those who wish fair treatment should 
not be at pains to proclaim beforehand that they will not, under 
any provocation, adopt the only measure of defence which can 
avail them, viz. retaliation. 

The last point is the imposition of protective tariffs for the 
purpose of protection, to protect a home industry against a foreign 
competition which is not bolstered up by bounties, and which is 
not directly affected by foreign tariffs. ‘The only case,” says 
Mill, ‘‘ in which, on mere principles of political economy, protecting 
duties can be defensible, is when they are imposed temporarily 
(especially in a young and rising nation) in hopes of neutralizing a 
foreign industry, in itself perfectly suitable to the circumstances of 
the country.” There is, at least, one other case which should be 
added, even on mere principles of political economy, where an 
industry perfectly suitable to the circumstances of a country is 
being displaced by foreign competition, and experience and statistics 
prove that there is no alternative field of employment for the 
displaced capital and labour. Under such circumstances, the 
displaced capital and labour either become unproductive, or 
introduce competition into industries fully stocked with capital 
and labour, and not capable of making a compensating extension. 

In most directions England can easily defeat foreign competition 
in her home markets, and a large number of her industries enjoy 
in this respect a natural protection. It is chiefly in connection 
with agriculture that the question of protection for the sake of 
protection has become prominent. The Royal Commission on the 
depression of trade and industry collected evidence which shows, 
not only a wide-spread depression in the agricultural industry, but 
a consequent curtailment in the demands for the home market, 
which seriously affects the condition of other industries. 

_ There are two special features in the agricultural industry which 
complicate the question of protection, and are closely connected 
with the prejudice which exists in England against any discussion 
on free trade. Protective duties in favour of English agriculture 
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would tend to raise the average price of provisions. Cobden and his 
followers are never tired of the phrase “‘ bread tax,” and pictures of 
a big and little loaf still survive among the half-obsolete furniture 
of political canvass. Secondly, there is the element of rent. A 
landowner is entitled to the same security as all other members of 
the community, neither more or less; he has to take the risk of 
natural competition, and cannot claim taxation for his special 
benefit. Such taxation would be as unfair in one direction as are, 
in the other, proposals made to put special burdens on landed 
property. No form of indirect taxation, whether imposed through 
the agency of protective duties or in any other way, can ever be 
justified except on the ground of national welfare; but it is a 
fallacy to assume that assistance to a special industry may not be 
a matter of the greatest national concern, or that other members of 
the community may not, under the circumstances, obtain a 
compensating return. The question is, is it politic to buy out the 
prevailing depression in English agriculture at the cost of a national 
tax ? 

The answer to this question would depend on the answer to two 
further questions. In the first place, can it be shown that land of 
average quality and for which no rent is being paid, is, under the 
stress of foreign competition, going out of cultivation? We have 
not found any conclusive evidence on this point. In the second 
place, is there alternative employment for the capital and labour 
which would be displaced, should land of average quality, and for 
which no rent is being paid, be going out of cultivation? If there 
is, the depopulation of the country districts, however deplorable 
from a wider view, would not affect the truth of the economical 
doctrine that there is no loss in the displacement of labour, but 
only a transfer in the direction of employment. But if there is 
not, and experience and evidence show this to be the case, what 
would become of the displaced agricultural labour or of the im- 
poverished farmer or small landowner? There are only two 
practical alternatives. There must either be a large national 
scheme of emigration or a great increase in poor-law relief; and 
the economist has yet to prove that a protective tariff would not, 
even on the basis of a mere economical discussion, be a less charge 
on the community. The question has come within the range of 
practical consideration ; further investigation and further details 
are necessary. It will no longer be sufficient to shelve inquiry 
by appeals to general formulas, the truth of which need not be 
questioned if the narrow basis of the premisses on which they are 
founded is kept in view, and if the claim to infallibility, made 
specially on their behalf, is kept within due limits. 

C. A. Cripps. 


FRENCH SOCIALISM. 


Tue eighth Congrés Régional and the ninth Congrés National of 
the principal body of the French Socialists have just been held in 
Paris and Charleville respectively, and from the increased number 
of delegates assembled the Cri du Peuple and the Prolétariat not 
unjustly infer the continued vitality and tenacity of the “‘ Parti 
socialiste revolutionaire.” They also draw from it a further proof 
of the progress of the Socialist idea among the working classes 
of France generally. We shall see in the sequel how far this is 
justified by the facts. 

The appearance of the room in which the delegates met at the 
Paris Congress was typical of the advanced opinions expressed, and 
the sanguine—if not sanguinary—tone of the proceedings. Red 
flags adorned the walls, and a red sash encircled the bust of the 
Republic placed in the centre. So, too, la lutte des classes was put 
in the forefront of the deliberations, whilst the final decision 
arrived at on this head was that without compromise or feebleness 
the class war against every section of the Bourgeoisie is to be 
carried on unremittingly until the final triumph of economical and 
political equality shall have been secured ; and equally determined 
in tone is the fourth resolution, on the organization of labour, 
which we give in the original, omitting the rest, as of less im- 
portance and interest :— 


Le parti ouvrier poursuivra sans rélache l’organisation socialiste et scientifique du 
travail dans la Commune, le departement, and I’Etat, en méme temps qu'il réclamera 
immédiatement la réduction de la journée de travail & 8 heures. 


The apparent success of this congress, taken together with the 
marked triumph of Socialism at the last Congress of the Syndicats 
Ouvriers at Lyons, which took everyone by surprise, the Govern- 
ment included, who had subsidized it, shows a turn in the tide of 
Socialism after its remarkable failure in the electoral contest two 
years ago. The inability of Socialists to secure anything like even 
a partial triumph at the General Election of 1885 had reassured 
the minds of many whom dread of the Anarchists had, for the 
time being, converted to Conservatism, but who again voted for 
Republican candidates at the Departmental Council Elections in 
July 1886, i.e. as soon as it was seen that the Third Republic was 
able to lay the spectre of Social Revolution. Subsequent events 
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have shown that the vitality of Socialism is much greater than 
it seemed, and that its importance as a political factor has been 
underrated. This is not the first time that such mistakes have 
been made, by those, too, who ought to have known better, for 
example by M. Thiers in 1872, when he said, “‘ We have no 
Socialism.” This was immediately after the “ blood-letting”’ of 
the Commune, yet subsequent events proved before long that what 
had appeared to be a total extinction of life was only suspended 
animation. Socialism held its breath for a while to let its enemies 
suppose that it was dead. When it raised the head again it 
scarcely spoke above a whisper, for fear of awakening the suspicions 
of the Executive. This until the “white terror’’ had subsided. 
With the relaxation of official vigilance it began to assume a more 
determined attitude, growing bolder with the weakness of changing 
administrations, until at last it was sufticiently strong to raise the 
ery once more, ‘‘ Vive la Commune!” 

Those who imagined a little while ago that the comparative 
paucity of votes recorded in favour of extreme Communists at the 
last general election was proof positive that Socialism had lost its 
spell over the French mind, forgot that the triumph of the Radical 
lists, as against the Opportunists, was mainly owing to the fact 
that they are, or were then, regarded as the “‘ avant-garde ” of the 
proletariat ; that they actually assumed the name of Radical 
Socialists, and pledged themselves to support essentially Social- 
istic measures ; that Camélinat, who had been Master of the Mint 
during the reign of the Commune, was put on the list for this 
purpose ; and that by way of making good these promises Lockroy, 
**Velu de Paris,” was made Minister of Commerce and Labour. 

The fact is, Socialism suffered a temporary check, and owed the 
repulse to its own faulty organization and want of tact. It 
suffered from internal dissensions, and the extremely violent 
expression of opinion of some of its representatives. It was the 
reluctance of many to throw away their votes on impossible 
candidates, rather than ‘the Conservative instincts generated by 
democratic institutions,’ which brought about electoral defeat. 
But although the votes recorded in their favour in 1885 are little 
in advance of those in 1881, the Socialist vote even then showed 
no falling off. On the contrary, if the votes for candidates of the 
Central Committee of Radical Secessionists, whose programme M. 
Clémenceau pronounced too Socialistic, be added to those recorded 
in favour of Socialists properly so called, the net result is a con- 
siderable gain for the Paris Socialists only. And ever since it has 
been steadily advancing. At the elections for six vacant seats on the 
13th December 1885, the Parti Ouvrier gained no less than 7,000 
votes, i.e. altogether 27,000 were recorded in favour of its list of 
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candidates in the place of 20,000 in the previous election of October 
4th. Again, at the municipal bye-election held in the February 
following, to supply the place of ten Councillors who had become 
Deputies, fresh gains of the Socialists produced considerable un- 
easiness, for the Parti Ouvrier alone could boast of a gain of 3,711 
votes since 1884, i.e. it had in two years nearly doubled its voting 
power. In all 9,316 Revolutionary votes were polled, of which 6,626 
were recorded in favour of the Parti Ouvrier. No less telling was 
the triumph of Socialism at the election of the New Municipal 
’ Council of Paris last May, in which ten out of eighty mem- 
bers are now thorough-going Socialists—apart from half a score 
of so-called independent Socialists. The well-known Joffrin ob- 
tained the highest number of votes of any candidate of any party 
throughout Paris. The total Socialist vote on this occasion 
amounted to 52,000, and the Parti Ouvrier had polled 40,000, as 
compared with 38,000 votes in the previous Municipal Election. 

But the growing power of French Socialism cannot be estimated 
by votes alone. Its position cannot be understood without a rapid 
survey of the facts leading up to the present situation, as its future 
chances cannot be calculated without noting the changes through 
which it has passed during the last fifteen years, and how far they 
have been affected by the political and economical conditions, and 
the mental and moral development of the nation in the corre- 
sponding period. 

In 1871 it seemed as if Trades Unionism of a mild type was 
about to replace the various futile attempts of Socialistic organiza- 
tion in the past. The International had reached its apogee when 
the principal leaders of the Commune had been either killed or 
banished. A yearning wish for social peace succeeded the previous 
sanguinary conflicts, ‘‘ L’union des classes ” became the watchword 
of the times. This at least was the professed aim of the newly- 
founded “ Cercle de Union Syndicate Ouvriére,” and it was to be 
effected by a mutual agreement between the masters and the men, 
by the establishment of mutual insurance companies, provident 
societies and associations for productive co-operation. 

Five years later a national congress, the first of these so-called 
‘grandes assises du travail,” was held in Paris, in which 100 
associations, some fifty towns, and in all about 150,000 wage- 
earners were represented. The prevailing tone at this meeting 
was profoundly pacific, with just a slight ripple of commotion in the 
still waters in the form of a claim for labour representation in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

At the Congress of Lyons, held in 1878, the questions discussed 
and the resolutions passed were still so moderate as to induce Mr. 
Frederick Harrison to give it as his opinion, in an article he contri- 
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buted to one of the Reviews at the time, that “‘ Communism and 
indeed every system of Socialism is entirely extinct in France.” 
But even then there was a small minority who advocated the claims 
of ‘‘ Collectivism.” It was overruled by the more prudent majority 
on tactical grounds. About this time the Egalité, afterwards 
superseded by the Proletaire, was founded as a party organ, under 
the direction of Guesde. It was speedily suppressed by authority ; 
but the “groupe de l’Egalité’—sueceeded afterwards by the 
“groupe du Proletaire ”’—a number of young enthusiasts, gathered 
round the standard it had raised, and continued to carry on a 
spirited propaganda. Consequently an International Congress was 
convened to be held in Paris, and in the very teeth of Marshal 
MacMahon’s officials. Legal prosecutions, fines, and imprisonments 
helped to popularize the ideas promulgated by this small but active 
band, and thus it came to pass that the “ trial of the 39” 
became the prelude of the important National Congress, held at 
Marseilles in 1879, when principles of Collectivism were adopted 
by a large majority. 

There were several circumstances which favoured this sudden 
change of front from defensive to aggressive warfare. The Repub- 
lican victory over the Reactionaries had resulted in the return of 
the Amnestied Communards. In the political ferment of the 
times a number of Socialist papers had sprung up, giving a fresh 
impulse to the “‘ Réveil Socialiste.” A commercial crisis had spread 
discontent among the operatives which was fermented by numerous 
conferences held in Paris and some provincial towns; it was felt 
that the time had come for recommencing the war of classes— 
“La grande tactique des Socialistes doit consister 4 organiser les 
exploités contre les exploiteurs.” The motion in favour of col- 
lective appropriation of the instruments of labour and all the forms 
of production by every possible means, was passed at the Congress 
by 60 votes against 36; and in thus adopting the doctrine of col- 
lective forms of property the Congress of Marseilles forms an epoch 
in the history of modern Socialism. 

By way of party organization France was mapped out into six 
divisions on federal principles, each ‘ fedération regionale ” having 
its own congress. Paris was to form the centre, Lyons to repre- 
sent the east, Bordeaux the west, Lille the north, and Marseilles 
the south, Algiers forming a separate federation, representing the 
Socialist Propaganda in partibus. But this fresh attempt to 
organize the party on a unified plan was not successful as a per- 
manent arrangement. At the next Congress at Havre the right 
wing of the Moderates, or Opportunists broke loose from the 
main body, objecting to the minimal programme of demands, as 
going toofar. They held a separate congress at the Salle Franklin, 
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stigmatized as the “official congress,” as it was suspected of 
Government patronage.* 

The practical result of the Marseilles Congress was that at the 
general elections which followed the Socialist vote throughout 
France had risen to 96,000, whilst at the municipal elections at 
Paris it amounted to 11,8738. 

Now, however, the Radical or left wing breaking loose at the 
Reims Congress in 1881, complaining of over-organization, the 
schism was complete at the sixth congress, held at St. Etienne in 
the following year. Here 112 Delegates, representing 350 Cercles 
and Chambres Syndicates, in all some 10,000 owvriers were 
assembled together. But owing partly to differences of opinion 
as to the amount of latitude to be granted to the various groups 
in electioneering tactics, and partly in consequence of personal 
disagreements among the leaders, the main body succeeded in 
expelling the dissentients, consisting of 23 Delegates and repre- 
senting 11 towns and 31 groups. 

Since then there has been no further display of the dissidency 
of dissent among the Socialists of France. On the contrary, there 
have been several attempts at reunion, with a view to concerted 
action at electoral contests, but with only meagre results. Thus 
it happened that, although at the municipal elections of 1884 the 
voting power of the Socialists had tripled that of 1881 the Socialist 
vote at the last general election only reached the moderate figure 
of 100,000 throughout France, though, as we said above, the 
fortunes of the party at some bye-elections since, especially in 
the capital, have been considerably retrieved. 

From a political point of view considerable interest attaches to 
these vicissitudes of Socialism under the Third Republic. They 
afford an opportunity for testing the theory that democracy is 
favourable to the development of Socialism, and it is of vital 
importance to know how far this is true or not. 

M. Gambetta used to say of himself, “‘ Je suis l’incarnation de 
la démocratie.” It was he, too, who coined the phrase, ‘‘ There is 
no such thing as a social question, but there is a multitude of 
social questions.” Both these expressions, taken together, explain 
the relative position of Republican Opportunism and Political 


* This separate body consists now of 170 Chambres Patronales, and 250 Chambres 
Syndicates Ouvriéres, with about 10,000 members in Paris, and probably an equal 
number inthe country. Its organ is Le Montteur des Syndicats Ouvriers, a sort of 
co-operative news and trades union gazette combined. The spread of peaceful co-opera- 
tion seems to be the main object of the body, and it maintains friendly relations with 
the English co-operators. Its connection with the Government is an open secret, but 
the recent efforts at the Lyons Congress to unite all the Syndicats Ouvriers in a kind 
of National Federation with pronounced socialistic opinion, tends to eliminate the 
Moderates who vainly protest against violence. 
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Socialism. They imply a series of legislative measures to satisfy 
the demands of Social Democracy. A large section of Socialists, 
indeed, regard with profound distrust every attempt of Government 
to give effect to some of their more moderate demands, denouncing 
these as ‘‘les chinoiseries politico-économiques des méneurs du 
radicalisme ou du possibilisme,” or as “ tentatives d’éscamotages 
des charlatans de la démocratie bourgeoise.” But a still greater 
number among them are ready to receive instalments by way of 
‘social reforms,” on the principle that half a loaf is better than 
none, and in the hope that such piece-meal concessions will lead up 
to the gradual adoption of the whole Socialist Programme in the 
end. In fact, some of the more ambitious spirits are looking 
forward to the time when their party shall have grown sufficiently 
strong to dictate its own terms to the men in office. They are 
encouraged in this view by the passing of such laws as that for 
the formation and regulation of the ‘“syndicats professionels,” 
encouraging association and combination among the labourers, the 
appointment of parliamentary committees of inquiry as to profit- 
sharing between masters and men, promoted by M. Waldeck 
Rousseau in 1882, and the appointment of another parliamentary 
commission at the special instance of M. Clémenceau to inquire 
into the causes of the present unsatisfactory condition of the 
labourers in town and country, together with their remedies, which, 
said M. Spuller, the recognized leader of the Gambettists, as well 
as Chairman of the Commission, should be conducted ‘‘ dans un 
ésprit prefondement socialiste.”’ 

The promises held out in the Ministerial declarations both of 
M. Brisson’s Government, and the late Administration, in assuming 
office, were all in favour of “reforms demanded by the democracy,” 
and the attitude of the Government in the Decazeville strike 
were of a piece with the above. 

The latter is a typical case, and shows what may be expected 
from the authorities in any similar conflicts between capital and 
labour. On the 26th January 1886, took place the shocking 
murder of M. Watrin, acting engineer and sub-manager of the 
mining works at Decazeville, who was literally trampled to death 
by the infuriated crowd in his attempt to persuade the miners to 
give way in the dispute which had arisen between them and their 
masters. This led to an interpellation of Government by Basly, 
a former miner and organizer of strikes, on the 11th February, in 
which he attacked the Administration for having remained neutral 
in the quarrel, instead of taking side with the pitmen against their 
employers. The Minister of the Interior, referring to the con- 
tinued strike, on the 2nd March spoke of some negotiations opened 
by the Government with the Company, suggesting prudent con- 
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cessions. But this attempt not having proved successful, a second 
interpellation followed, on the 11th March, by M. Camélinat, and 
after some hesitating remarks by the Minister of Justice and the 
Minister of the Interior—the one apologising for ordering the 
magistrates to take proceedings, and the other defending a grant 
of 10,000 frances voted by the Paris Municipality for the support of 
those on strike—the now notorious General Boulanger gave expres- 
sion to those remarkable words in which he spoke of the army as 
the nation, and the consequent sympathy of the soldiers of the 
army with the artizans. For the artizans of to-day, he added, 
may be enrolled as soldiers to-morrow—hinting that probably at 
that very moment every soldier was sharing his soup and crust 
with a pitman.* 

In the adjourned discussion the deputy, Laguerre, gave it as his 
opinion “that as the First Republic had brought about civil 
equality, and the Second Republic political equality, so it would be 
the duty of the Third Republic to bring about social equality. . . . 
Let the Chamber make its choice between the great joint-stock 
companies, the eternal enemies of the Republic, and the labourers 
its soldiers.” In the actual resolution passed by the Chambre at 
the termination of the debate every allusion to the rights of 
property was studiously omitted, whilst the “rights of the State” 
and “the interests of labour” were specially mentioned. The 
result was a virtual capitulation of the proprietors, which the 
Socialist organ regarded as the most signal triumph of the cause 
in recent times, and as likely to restore the préstige of the party 


which, to some extent, had been compromised by the previous 
electoral reverses. 


* It is curious to note, however, that the failure of the Boulanger demonstration, ex- 
pected on the day of the /féte in July last, and the quiet manner of the populace on the 
occasion of the General’s departure, is ascribed to the influence of the Socialists, who 
see in him the future Dictator; e.g. the Blanquist, Felix Pyat, called Pillustre fuyard 
after the Commune, writing in the Cri du Peuple, warns the readers of this danger, 
seeing in Boulanger a possible future Napoleon /e petit. The French Socialists of 1887 
are not likely to repeat the error of 1848, of playing into the hands of the Radicals ; 
on the contrary, the split between them is becoming more and more pronounced. 
Thus, in reference to a speech of M. de Freycinet, in which he had admitted the duty 
of the Republican Government to study the means of improving the condition of the 
workers, and yet resolutely to suppress disorder, the Preletariat says: 

‘* Tl fallait, imitant Bonaparte et toute la volée de renégats qui a marché dans ses 
bottes, rassurer les bons et faire trembler les méchants. 

“ M. de Freycinet n’y a pas manqué ! 

“ Les travailleurs qui pouvaient se faire encore des illusions doivent ¢tre mainte- 
nant fixés sur le valeur politique et morale de nos gouvernants bourgeois. 

**Si on les laissait faire, ces gens-la nous mitrailleraient périodiquement tout en 
étudiant & perpétuité la solution & donner aux problémes sociaux ! 

‘*Heureusement que le Parti du Travail se développe constamment et, qu'un jour 
proche, il jettera son lourd marteau dans la balance parlementaire.” 
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From this and other incidents which might be cited, it certainly 
might be inferred that the political power of Socialism is not 
weakened, but rather strengthened by Republican institutions for 
its environment; they go far to justify M. Scherer’s gloomy antici- 
pations as to the bad effects of Democracy in deteriorating the 
quality and power of statesmen in dealing with social questions.* 
The real strength of Socialistic movements, however, lies mainly 
in the economical conditions of a country and their effect on the 
industrial classes. In France, as elsewhere, wealth has marvel- 
lously increased during the last half-century; during thirteen 
years, i.e., from 1869-1872 alone, 2,000 millions, it is computed 
on reliable authority, have been added to the wealth of the nation. 
Here, too, only a limited minority has been benefited by this vast 
accumulation. According to M. Molinari, an invaluable witness, 
there are in France a million of families who may be said to live 
in easy circumstances, the other nine millions, which make up the 
whole population in its various gradations, either live on a mediocre 
income, or are slightly pinched in circumstances, or in a state of 
utter destitution. As with the progress of wealth during the last 
two centuries 900,000 families in easy circumstances have been 
added to the 10,000 families answering the same description in 
the times of Vauban, so, M. Molinari thinks, by constant pro- 
gression nine millions of backward families ought to be raised 
ultimately into the position of the well-to-do classes, and in order 
to this production ought to be increased ten-fold. The inference 
drawn from such admissions by Socialists would probably be this, 
that the only way of correcting such a faulty distribution, accord- 
ing to which some “die of hunger and others of indigestion,” is a 
redistribution on Socialist principles, and that the only way of 
stimulating productivity is, not by further developing ‘‘la grande 
industrie,” which aggravates the existing social inequalities, but to 
adopt collective forms of production and consumption, i.e., com- 
pulsory co-operation under the direction of the ‘‘ People’s State.” 
France, too, has had her full share of the present industrial 
crisis. During the ten years from 1871 to 1881 she experienced a 
remarkable season of prosperity, and the recuperative power of the 
country after the war, in spite of the heavy war indemnities, had 
an almost intoxicating effect on the spirit of enterprise and specu- 
lation. It was further stimulated by the Exhibition of 1878, whilst 
‘* plus values” in the budget returns year after year not only en- 
couraged hazardous private speculation, but also gave encourage- 
ment to rash and risky measures in Government financing. The 
result was a bourse crisis in 1882, and a deficit in the Budget of 


* La Démocratie de la France, par Edmond Scherer, Paris, 1883, pp. 46, 47, 63, 64. 
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30 millions (instead of a surplrs of 80 millions in the previous 
year). Then followed depression of trade, diminished exports and 
imports, agricultural distress with serious losses of the vintage, 
owing to Phyloxera, estimated at 20 milliards during the last 
twenty years. Heavy taxation, as the result of ruinous war-expen- 
diture, colonial enterprize, and extravagant spending on public 
works and the public service, created economic embarrassments, 
reacting on the condition of the people—180,000 persons had their 
names inscribed in the books of benevolent institutions in Paris 
alone, as requiring relief at the beginning of the year—and placing 
successive Governments on the horns of a dilemma from which 
there was no escape—either to restore the financial equilibrium by 
resolute reduction or to persist in throwing away millions in heroic 
measures of State-socialism, i.e. either to shut their ear to the 
“bitter cry of outcast Paris” and the growls of discontent in the 
manufacturing and sea-port towns, with their demands for work 
from the Government, or to exasperate long-suffering taxpayers, 
who always can give effect to their adverse criticism by an adverse 
vote. This accounts for the apparent incompetency in dealing with 
economic questions which has given occasion to the witticism in 
allusion to the position of the statues of Minerva and Themis in 
front of the Palais Bourbon, that the deputies leave wisdom and 
justice outside the Chamber.* The fifth complaint of the Budget 
Committee, who brought about the fall of the late Ministry was 
“that no account was taken of the determination expressed by the 
Chamber to accomplish democratic fiscal reforms.” And accord- 
ingly reform of the budget, and ‘‘a system of serious economy and 
of simplification of the administrative services,” is put into the 
forefront of the Ministerial declaration of last May. How far 
Socialists outside may influence the voting away of millions in 
largesses gouvernmentales inside may be inferred from the following 
incident :— 

A deputation from a meeting of the unemployed presented itself 
on the 2nd of February 1885 at the Palais Bourbon, and de- 
manded an interview with the méneurs of the Extreme Radical 


* Though there have been faint signs of improvement in the late returns of exports 
and imports, the deficit of the Budget for 1887, after all retrenchments and financial 
operations of one kind or another, is still estimated at 159,000,000 fcs. Much of the 
public moneys spent on harbours, roads, docks, schools, &c. is so much hush-money 
thrown to provincial towns and corporations, who all expect from their representatives 
in Paris something for their support. Much, too, is swallowed up by functionaries 
whose number is not diminished in a State where the professional politician is en vogue. 
The public debt of France at the present moment amounts to 31 milliards, whilst that 
of England is only 16, and that of the German Empire 54 milliards. The increase of 
public expenditure during the last twenty years has been estimated at 60 millions 


sterling. 
24 * 
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Left, in order to urge the grant of State subsidies to the men out 
of work. After a short demur interviews were granted with private 
members, and a few days after, the Chamber of Deputies, whilst 
rejecting Tony Révillon’s proposal to vote a million sterling for 
distribution among the unemployed, agreed without a division to 
another resolution proposed by him, to the effect that public works 
should be undertaken to find them employment. 

Such scenes may be re-enacted on future occasions in a chamber 
where the Republican Moderates, unless supported, as at present, 
by the Monarchists, are at the mercy of the most advanced. ‘‘Ce 
sont les Radicaux,” wrote the other day, a diplomate fully ac- 
quainted with the affairs of France, to an Editor of a well-known 
German Review, “ qui sont les maitres et ils ne sont que des arti- 
zans aveugles du désordre. Ils ne feront qu’augmenter de jour 
en jour le mécontentment général qui finira par eclater.” The 
fear of such a consummation no doubt influenced the decision of 
the President not to send for M. Clémenceau, for the purpose of 
forming a Radical Ministry. 

In the next place we may inquire briefly into some of the mental 
and moral tendencies of contemporary Socialism in France, and 
see how far they are affected by the prevailing modes of thought 
and religious sentiment. The conflicts between science and reli- 
gion, symbolized by the actual antagonism between Republicanism 
and Romanism, which fill the air with sceptical cynicism and irre- 
ligious fanaticism, have left their mark on Socialism too. For 
instance, we take up a brochure by Louis Dramard, entitled, 
Transformisme et Socialisme, ou Concordance des principales reven- 
dications du Socialisme Contemporaine, avec les Corrolaires de la 
Théorie del Evolution, and what do we find to be the upshot of this 
attempt of harmonizing the theory of ‘Scientific Socialism” 
with the ascertained results of advanced science? In the con- 
cluding chapter, entitled ‘‘ Brute ou Dieu,” we read: ‘‘ By means 
of conscious selection, humanity practically assumes the govern- 
ment of the universe and takes the places of the dethroned 
gods.” 

If philosophy is the public religion of democracies, as M. Fouillé 
assures us in his work on La Propriété Sociale et la Démocratie, 
then a purely materialistic philosophy like this is a form of mental 
malaise which must sooner or later produce weakness in the moral 
fibre of those who are affected by it. That this is actually the 
case may be seen from the principles advocated by Paul Lafargue, 
son-in-law of Karl Marx, in his pamphlet entitled Le Droit de la 
Paresse, and forming part of La Bibliotheque Socialiste. The 
love of work is here called a folly, and all social evils are ascribed 
to the “‘ absurd passion of labour,””—“ introduisez le travail et adieu 
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joie, santé, liberté adieu tout ce qui fait la vie belle et digne d’étre 
vecu.” M. Lafargue does not deny here his Creole origin, for nothing 
in his opinion is needed for man’s happiness but to sit at ease 
and enjoy, instead of wasting energies in unremitted efforts which 
do not profit,—‘“‘ il faut mater la passion extravagante des ouvriers 
pour le travail et les obliger & consumer les marchandises qu’ils 
produisent.” May we not see in this vision of the “Castle of 
Indolence” among les couches profondes, a reflection of prevalent 
views of social well-being in the Nouvelles Couches of modern 
French society. Here, too, a desire for material enjoyment forms 
a prominent trait. With the gradual disappearance of refinement 
among the ruling classes, with the decadence of official urbanity, 
and the growth of lower types of social life among those who give 
tone, and as one of the results of ‘“ Americanizing” French 
political life, there has grown up a stronger relish for coarse 
pleasures, of which the taste for a repulsive realism in fiction and 
the drama, and a growing mania for gambling, duelling, and 
“‘revolvering,” the alarming increase of crime of a graver kind, 
inebriety, and cases of lunacy and suicide, are adduced as 
evidence. All this must be taken into consideration in forming an 
opinion on the low level of the moral ideal of the French Socialism 
of the hour, as compared with the lofty tone of moral earnestness 
found in the utterances of its representatives of the past gene- 
ration. 

Thus much about the general aspects of French Socialism in 
its political, economic, mental and moral tendencies. It remains 
for us to show the force and direction of the movement as an 
organization, and from an examination of the character and 
calibre of its party leaders, the numerical strength of their 
following, the nature of their propagandist methods, and the 
comparative influence of their allies and antagonists to estimate 
its present position and future prospects. 

What strikes us at first as a sign of special weakness in French 
as compared with German Socialism is its want of compactness in 
organization. It would almost seem as if, with the importation 
of the theories of Scientific Socialism from Teutonic sources, the 
proverbial ‘‘querrelles Allemandes” had also found their way 
into the French Socialistic camp. There are at least four sets, 
each having its own social gospel, and each pronouncing anathema 
on every gospel but its own. It will be best, perhaps, to give a 
brief description of the peculiar features of each, and thence 
estimate their accumulative influence on the current of social life. 

We will take the Blanquists first. Readers of the dialogues of 
Mr. Trail’s modern Lucian will remember the grim saturnine 
retorts of Blanqui, discoursing with Gambetta in the land of 
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Shades. The followers of Blanqui treat their opponents in like 
fashion, even whilst they are yet in the land of the living. Their 
programme is contained in a single phrase: ‘‘ La negation de la 
société actuelle.” 

“‘ Our object is to organize in military fashion the Labour Party 
of France and other countries round the banner of the Social 
Revolution, round which also the Revolutionary Commune of Paris 
fought and fell.” They may be called and classed among the rest 
of the Irreconcilables or Intransigentes of Socialism, and they are 
mentioned first because they preserve the historical continuity 
of French Socialism, as “ Socialist Conspirators,” closely allied 
as to theory and practice with the adherents of Babeuf; in fact, 
they are at times called ‘“‘ Babouvistes adoucis.”” General Eudés, 
a leading figure, though a small one in stature, in the days of the 
Commune, and an unsuccessful candidate at the last Municipal 
Election at Charonne, and in the General Election at Paris, may 
be considered one of their principal leaders. As a body they are 
also known as the ‘‘Comité revolutionaire central et Comités 
adherents.” 

The Anarchists have much in common with the Blanquists, but 
differ from them in abjuring every form of authoritative Socialism, 
and in the abhorrence of every form of dictatorship. What they 
want is to get rid of all government and law. Both Blanquists and 
Anarchists are parties of action, and both select for their methods 
underground movements. But the former are more disciplined 
and cautious (they are sometimes called the ‘ Diplomates of 
Anarchy’’); and whereas they are prepared to march under orders, 
the Anarchists prefer to act on the principle of Rabelais, whom 
they are inclined to regard as their spiritual ancestor, “‘ Fais ce 
que veux.” The common watchword of both, however, is Social 
Revolution, which the Anarchists hold to be synonymous with 
Social Evolution. 
‘*They are fundamentally one and the same thing,” says Elisé Réclus, the most 
eminent representative, in a pamphlet on the subject, lately done into English, 
‘* differing only according to the time of the appearance. If, on the one hand, we 
believe in the normal progress of ideas, and, on the other, expect opposition; then, 
of necessity, we believe in external shocks which change the forms of society. In 
many a town where there is not a Socialist group, all workers, without exception, 
are, more or less consciously, Socialists ; instinctively they applaud any comrade who 


speaks to them of a Socialist State, in which all the products of labour shall be in the 
hands of the labourer. This instinct contains the germ of the future revolution.” 


The tactics of “ practical anarchy” are illustrated by the dyna- 
mite outrages connected with the strikes in the coal districts at 
Montceaux-les-Mines, which a few years ago produced a social 
panic, and terrified judge and jury to such an extent as to bring 
about an adjournment of the trial and change of venue to secure a 
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verdict against the delinquents. A similar but less sensational 
trial at the Chalons-sur-Seine Assizes took place in May 1885. 
Lyons and the East of France seem to form the centre of the 
Anarchist agitation, but there are groups of them in most towns of 
France. The Anarchists prefer the black flag to the red as 
“‘Yembléme lugubre des coléres populaires.’ Both colours were 
displayed at the procession of some 56,000 Socialists, following 
Cournet and Amoureux to their burial on the 24th of May 1885; 
and their threatened display shortly after, at the funeral of Victor 
Hugo, nearly produced a conflict between the Anarchists and the 
authorities. The refusal of the Government to allow the unfurling 
of the black flag was accounted for by the Anarchist organ, the 
Révolte, by saying that the friends of order see in it ‘‘le spectre de 
la liquidation sociale.” The Anarchists, as a body, take no part 
in the elections, by advice of their leader, Elisé Réclus.* 

The Collectivists form the main body of the Socialist army. 
They are far more numerous though less noisy than the Anarchists, 
whom they affect to dispise on account of their tigrish fervour.” + 
Whilst acknowledging that a social revolution is unavoidable, the 
‘Collectivists studiously abstain from violent measures, which they 
justly regard as premature attempts sure to end in complete 
failure. They look beyond social dissolution—the only thing aimed 
at by Anarchists—to social reconstruction, ‘“‘au lendemain de la 
révolution?” Like the German Socialists they endeavour to use 
universal suffrage for their own party purposes, and to use the 
platform at elections, as well as the tribune in the Chamber, for the 
purpose of intensifying class differences and weakening respect for 
established rights and institutions. All the articles of the Collec- 
tivist creed are taken from the text-books of German Socialism— 
this does not refer to the Collectivism of Collins, not here under 
-consideration—translated or adapted for French use; so much so, 
indeed, that M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in his lectures on Collectivism, 
delivered at the Collége de France, and since published in a volume, 
scarcely notices any native authorities on the subject. Practically 
the Collectivists, taught by experience that the working-classes, 

* The Anarchists do not form one compact body; this would be contrary to their 
principles. There were in Paris some twenty groups known to the police at the 
beginning of this year, besides others in the provincial towns. 

+ “‘ These tempestuous agitators,” says Adolphe Smith, in his paper on the French 
workman’s party, read before the Remuneration Conference, “ represent but an infinite 
minority, and are honeycombed with police agents, who egg them on to every extrava- 
gance so as to supply a pretext for their imprisonment.” This is confirmed by the 
confession of M. Andrieux, who acknowledged, in the French Chamber, having him- 
self, when in office, subsidized an Anarchist paper out of secret service money. He 
was significantly silent when it was stated that the International Congress at London, 


for which Prince Krapotkin underwent five years’ imprisonment, was got up in the 
same manner and under the same auspices by an enterprising agent provocateur, 
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though numerous, could not make a stand against the military 
forces of the blue republic, have resolved for the present to 
abandon the “ barricades for the ballot.” Their ultimate aim, 
indeed, is acknowledged to be “‘ the nationalization of everything,” 
and the erasure of “‘ every vestige of the present competition, and 
the individualistic system,”—in short, the introduction of the 
Socialist State, ‘“‘ where everyone will work according to his 
capabilities and receive according to his requirements.” In the 
meantime they readily accept ‘‘mésures transitoires et d’ache- 
minement”’ towards that end. For example, in the 19th article 
of the Economic Section of the last Electoral Programme issued 
by the party, we find a demand for the— 


Intervention résolue de l’Etat dans les diverses branches de travail privé, atéliers, com- 
panies, banques, enterprises agricoles, industrielle, commerciale—d’abord pour imposer 
aux employeurs des cahiers du changes guarantissant les interésts des travailleur et les 
interésts collectifs, ensuite pour transformer progressivement toutes les industries 
bourgeoises en services publics, Socialistes, dans lesquelles les conditions du travail 
seront réglées par les travailleurs eux-mémes. 


Thus the distinguishing characteristic of this body is the cool- 
ness with which it pursues its objects, what it calls “ fractioner 
notre but”; in fact, it claims to be unique in its contempt of 
sentimentalism and “ chiméres généreuses,” and in its determina- 
tion to look to advantages to be gained immediately by means of 
temporary expedients and political manoeuvres. 

We have already shown that practically the small sect of 
Guesdists or Impossibilists differ scarcely in theory from the main 
body. They are also called Marxistes on account of their close 
relation to the late head of the /nternationale, and the smallness of 
their number may be partly accounted for because they fraternize 
with the German Socialists more freely than the rest, and are 
opposed to Chauvinism. But as often happens with sects most 
akin in sentiment, the antagonism between these fréres ennemis is 
most virulent. The Guesdists pride themselves chiefly on their 
superior literary productiveness ; they are certainly most prolific 
in disparaging epithets applied to their former companions in 
arms. Both are a match for each other in attacking the common 
enemy, the capitalist, and equally determined on ‘1’expropriation 
de la bourgeoisie capitaliste,”’ to be followed by ‘‘ la socialisation des 
moyens de production,” either on the ground, to use the words of 
Guesde and Lafargue in their Programme Socialiste, that it is 
‘*Vexpropriation de la minorité spoliatrice au bénéfice de la 
majorité spolié’’; or in the words of B. Malon, representing the 
other party, “ pour eviter le servage qui resulte fatalement de la 
feodalisation du capital.” Of the two the Possibilists are the most 
astute in using the machine of State, as a means to an end, con- 
fidently looking forward to the time “‘ when it shall have been 
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used up,” and “relegated to a place in the Museum of Antiquities.” 
The Impossibilists, less wise in their generation, are more ready to 
put their hands into the wheels of the machine to mend or to mar 
it, even at the risk of having their own fingers crushed in the 
enterprize. The mode of procedure of the former is boldly to 
prefer requests. If they are granted, it strengthens the party for 
future operations ; if not—and the weakest of administrations must 
meet some of them with denials—the refusal forms a basis for 
denouncing the Government, and so by degrees undermining its 
authority and hastening on the dissolution of society. 

The Socialist body in France, considered as a whole, then, may 
be described as a loosely-formed square, the respective sides of 
which represent the four factions—we omit minor varieties—into 
which French Socialists are divided, simultaneously attacking 
society, and maintaining intermittent cross-fires among themselves. 
This precludes a uniform plan of action. There is no cohesiveness 
in the operations of the Socialist army as a whole; its pioneers, in 
their endeavour to undermine society, never cease quarrelling and 
fighting with each other. During the last electoral campaign, though 
scrutin de liste widens the area of the battle-field, and affords 
many opportunities of coalition without compromise of principle, 
the practical effects in producing common action among Socialists 
have not been encouraging. A coalition between Blanquists and 
Guesdists was brought about ; but an attempt to unite all Socialists 
in one body, under the name “ Union Revolutionaire,” at the pre- 
liminary, and again at the secondary ballots, proved futile ; nor 
were the commemorative speeches of the leaders of the several 
groups round the grave of Blanqui in the following year more 
successful in this respect. The excessive individualism of the 
French character, its restiveness under control, its impatience of 
party discipline, its inability to distinguish between questions of 
principle and lesser differences in their practical application, 
added to the inexperience of the owvrier in association—which 
legislation ever since the Revolution, and until quite lately, has 
persistently discouraged—all these are so many obstacles to 
effective organization in a country where, perhaps, every workman 
is inclined towards Socialism, and a country, too, which for the 
last hundred years has been foremost in the production of Socialist 
programmes and risings. 

Under such circumstances, and in view of the imperialistic 
tendencies of the French, one master mind might control the 
whole and weld into massive and harmonious strength the welter- 
ing elements of discord and dissatisfaction. But at present there 
is no first-rate leader of sufficient breadth of view and concentra- 
tion of purpose to gather into one the scattered forces of social 
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discontent. The biographical sketches, published by the Cri du 
Peuple and the Prolétariat, of the candidates of their respective lists. 
on the eve of the last general election show this sufficiently. Many 
of them, as there described, are eminently fitted for the post of 
leading detachments, as generals of division, but there is no 
commander-in-chief who has the necessary power “‘ d’enrégimenter 
les séparatistes.”’ 

As to the numerical strength of the followers, the sum total of 
all who profess and call themselves Socialists, that cannot be easily 
ascertained. On the whole, however, it is calculated that the 
number of votes recorded in favour of a plain Socialist programme 
may be estimated at 100,000 to 115,000. This may be called the 
effective strength of Socialism. There are the camp-followers and 
hangers-on at the flanks and in the rear, as well as a considerable 
number of malcontents who have to be taken into account; and 
among them we find enumerated in the Prolétariat a large number 
of “pétits patrons” and ‘‘pétits boutequiers,” petty tradesmen 
and handicraftsmen, doing business on their own account, who 
depend for custom chiefly on the working classes, the former 
suffering from competition with wholesale trade and commercial 
companies, the latter suffering from strikes and other causes 
affecting unfavourably the purchasing power of the clientelle, and 
who are, therefore, drawn by sympathy into the movement. In the 
same article of the Prolétariat are mentioned a considerable number 
of young men of birth and fortune, who have voluntarily become 
declassés in their pursuit of a higher social ideal, having joined 
the crusade against supposed social wrongs, and marching on the 
same route with the Socialists. This is “la grande armée en 
paletots, en blouses, en bougerons, et en -vestes,”” on which the 
organ of the largest body of Socialists relied in anticipation of 
the late elections. Events have proved that their allegiance 
cannot be always depended upon, though upon occasions of great 
popular excitement, as in 1849 and 1871, they help to swell the 
ranks of the party of action. Besides these M. Leroy Beaulieu 
assures us there is a legion of crypto-Socialists and unconscious 
adherents of Collectivism. There are, moreover, its advocates, 
like Vaillant,* a Blanquist, and Chabert, ‘“‘le doyen des orateurs 


* It was he who advocated the revival of the assize of bread, and again, in respect to 
public works, under the name of Grande Traveaux, the nine Social Democrats, acting 
with Vaillant, have made four proposals: Ist. To hasten forward the public works 
already decided upon by the Municipal Council. 2nd. To impose all sanitary regu- 
lations required to maintain the health of the workers and the population generally. 
8rd. To entrust the execution of all public works to workmen’s associations or trades 
unions, the town to supply these associations with the necessary means of production, 
but to impose the payment of wages on a scale not below that of the town tariff, and 
the day’s work be limited to eight hours. 4th. All new public works and improve- 
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du parti” in the municipality, the Council of the Seine in its 
Socialistic tendencies corresponding to the Dublin Corporation in 
its Nationalist proclivities. There are the secret and avowed 
abettors of Socialism in the Chamber of Deputies, like Camélinat 
and Basly. Thus, in spite of appearances to the contrary, it is 
true, within certain limits, that “‘le prolétariat socialiste gran- 
dit et s’organize.” A striking proof of this was afforded last year 
by the unexpected events at the Congrés national des Syndicats 
Ouvriers, to which we have already alluded. Though originally 
called together by the instrumentality of the Moderates, who even 
took care not to invite some of the unions known for their re- 
volutionary proclivities, the tone and tenor of the speeches made 
and resolutions passed at this congress were most violent in their 
revolutionary tendency. The Government had contributed 5,000 fes. 
by way of subsidy, and the departmental and town councils had 
added 2,000fcs. each in addition. Yet at one of the meetings the 
tricolour was torn and the red shred of it mounted on a pole, by 
way of hoisting the red flag, and this with the approbation of the 
chairman and the loud applause of those present, including the dele- 
gates, representing some 700 syndicates, and a large number of 
people, of whom 2,000 could not find room in the building. Such ex- 
pressions as “ A bas les capitalistes !” ‘‘ La terre 4 personne, ses 
fruits 4 tout le monde!” were received with loud acclaim in the 
course of the deliberations of the congress, while the last resolution 
passed, demanding “ La socialisation des moyens des productions 
comme moyen d’acheminement vers la société égalitaire dans 
laquelle chacun produisant selon ses forces recevera selon ses 
moyens,” was passed by an overwhelming majority, and received 
with prolonged applause.* 


ments to be carried out in the popular or working-class districts of Paris, instead of in 
the rich quarters. It will be remembered that at the meeting convened last July, in 
the Cirque d’Hiver, on the proposal of the Metropolitan line of railway, approved of 
by the Municipal Council, but not passed in the Chamber of Deputies, after Lockroy’s 
‘departure from the meeting where he was insulted, Vaillant exclaimed: ‘‘ La séance 
radicale est levée, la séance socialiste commence!” and the meeting broke up singing 
La Carmagnole. To this influence, also, must be attributed the late vote of 10,000 
francs in favour of the strike at Cholet, now terminated in favour of the men. 

* The following is an extract from the Address contained in the Compte Rendu 
Officiel of the Congress, p. 374 seq. :— 
Address du Congres national ouvrier, représentant plus de 700 chambres syndicales, 

au peuple travailleur, votée & la dernitre séance du Congrés. 
"TRAVAILLEURS, 
Le Congrés national vient de cléturer ses travaux. Pour toutes les questions a 

Vordre du jour, les délégués, représentant plus de 700 chambres syndicales appar- 
tenant 4 diverses écoles socialistes, ont conclu que le prolétariat ne devait et ne pouvait 
attendre son émancipation de ses adversaires de classes qui, sous diverses formes poli- 
tiques se succédant depuis un siécle, ont nié les principes de la Révolution fran¢aise. 
Les bourgeois sont ce que les événements les obligent d’étre, tour 2 tour monar- 
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This unexpected issue must be in part attributed to the activity 
of the Socialists and Anarchists of Lyons, where the Congress was 


held, but chiefly to the effect of the Socialistic Propaganda all 
over France. 


An active propaganda is carried on for this purpose by means 
of speeches and meetings (propagande parlée), by means of special 
organs in the press and in literature (propagande écrite), and by 
means of strikes, petitions, and electioneering (propagande agie). 
The first is regarded as the most important ; “‘la suprematie appar- 
tient a la parole,” says Malon, himself more of a thinker and 
writer than speaker. This is natural enough in a country so 
much under the influence of phrases as France. 

The literature of Socialism, especially when compared with the 
brilliant productions of its earlier founders from St. Simon to 
Louis Blanc, is poor, both as to quality and quantity. The con- 
troversy between Socialism and Society is reduced to practical and 


chistes, républicains modérés, radicaux, voire méme socialistes ; ils s’entendent & mer- 
veille pour savoir, sous tous les régimes, conserver leurs priviléges et monopoles. 

Actuellement, le népotisme s’étale honteusement ; le fonctionnarisme est une des 
plaies de la République, les charges augmentent, le budget ne s’€quilibre pas, et une 
classe dégénérée assiste impassible & cette régression. 

Pouvons-nous réagir? Oui et non! Non, si nous croyons que le progrés seul est 
le maitre du temps, des choses, et des hommes; si nous nous laissons berner par le 
parlementarisme ; si nous pensons que |’état dans lequel nous sommes peut s’améliorer 
avec nos adversaires d’origine. Oui, si, sans nous payer de mots, nous disons en ob- 
servant la marche de la société, en constatant la concentration capitaliste, que nous 
courons & un cataclysme. 

Qu’entre temps nous arrachions & nos adversaires des réformes partielles, soit! mais 
compter sur ces réformes pour arriver & un tout, est une erreur scientifique. L’homme 
qui compte sur le progrés sans voir que le progrés est enrayé par l’organisation actuelle 
est un naif. Celui qui, pour s’émanciper, ne fait aucun effort, commet inconsciemment 
une lacheté. ... 

La crise ir s’aggravant, parce que vous consommerez de moins en moins. Aussi 
peut-étre se débarrassera-t-on de nous en nous faisant écraser dans une guerre étran- 
gére ou dans une guerre civile provoquée & dessein. 

Il ne le faut pas. 

Il faut arracher pied a pied & la classe dirigeante ce qui nous est nécessaire afin de 
nous armer dans la lutte pour l’existence. Il faut nous instruire, serrer les rangs, et ne 
compter que sur nous-mémes. 

Pourquoi ne pas avoir,confiance? Nous sommes le nombre, le droit, l'avenir dans 
Vhumanité, ne nous mélons pas aux classes pourries qui se disputent le pouvoir. 

Restons nous-mémes, songeons que le travail est appelé & triompher du parasitisme 
et qu’une nouvelle société s’impose. 

Cette transformation se fera-t-elle sans soubresaut ?—en citoyens sincéres nous disons 
hardiment: Non! 

A la propriété individuelle doit succéder la propriété collective ou commune, la socialisa- 
tion des moyens de production remplacera Vexploitation de homme, de la femme et de 
Penfant. 

Nous luttons pour une organisation égalitaire, contre l’égoisme, le vol, nous voulons 
étre libres et égaux, et nous nous déclarons nettement socialistes révolutionaires. 

A vous, frdres de travail, de rester avec ceux qui vous trompent ou de marcher ré- 
solument 2 l’armée d’avant-garde, en criant avec nous: Vive la Révolution sociale! 


Le ConGRES DES SYNDICATS OUVRIERS DE FRANCE 
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narrow issues. The best writers of the party are journalists, and 
yet the general impression produced by a perusal of the Socialist 
press—and the numbers of papers representing various shades of 
opinion have been considerably increased of late, and there are a 
score at least, not counting “‘l’Hydre anarchiste ”—is not favourable 
to this form of fugitive literature. Those are the most successful 
papers, which, like Le Cri du Peuple, owe their large circulation 
to the fact that they are not purely propogandist organs, or 
journaux de doctrine. They are popular on account of the attrac- 
tive manner in which they treat politics, the events of the day, 
and social scandals, as seen through Socialist spectacles. The 
Cri du Peuple, under the late management of its founder, Vallés, 
was noted for its excellent feuilleton; it has since become re- 
markable for the nauseous details of every unsavoury story culled 
from the law reports, or “picked up’ somewhere, and accom- 
panied by hideous illustrations to paint contemporary vices,* real 
and imaginary, but it is to be feared also to minister to the prurient 
taste of some of its readers. Its pages at this moment are covered 
with details of the Caffarel scandal. {However, as to skilful arrange- 
ment and popular adaptation, i.e. as a means to the end, there can be 
no doubt the revolutionary press of France serves well the purpose 
for which it is intended ; it knows how to influence the passions of 
those whom it aims to rouse in revolt against society without in an 
equal degree informing their understanding. 

As to literature of a more permanent kind, it has to be 
noted that French Socialism is only just beginning to collect its 
intellectual forces after a season of almost complete literary 
barrenness, which intervenes between the old and new Socialism. 
The sudden awakening out of this drowsy state of the Socialist 
mind has produced a condition of bewildered agitation rather than 
calm reflectiveness. The reason of this is given by Malon. The 
Publicists of the party, like King Lear in the storm, he says, have 
to philosophize in the midst of political strife and social tempests, 
and therefore what they aim at is to shout, so as to make them- 
selves heard—‘crier pour se faire entendre.” It must be owned 
that in this they succeed well enough. 

* A quarrel ensued a little while ago between the proprietoresse, Madame Séverine, 
and some of the chief redacteurs of the paper, because the latter refused to express 
sympathy with Duval, who had been found guilty of a robbery of diamonds, simply 
because he acknowledged himself to be an Anarchist. G. Deville, A Duc Quercy, 
E. Fourniére, A. Goublé, Jules Guésde, and E. Massard retired accordingly. 

Le Socialiste is the actual organ of the more advanced section of Socialists, the so- 
called Guesdistes. Its real character may be described in its own words, contained in 
a circular addressed to its subscribers last year. ‘* Ze Socialiste est un briilot de 
combat qui s’addresse particulitrement au militares du parti qui veulent approfondir 


les questions qui ne se traitent dans aucun autre organ, c’est faire acte d'action de 
solidarité révolutionaire que le soutenir,” &c. 
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Facts, however, do the work of the recruiting sergeant for 
Socialism where theories fail. La grande crise, spreading dis- 
content among la petite industrie and la petite bourgeoise converts 
them into allies of Socialism. The gradual absorption of small 
peasant properties created by the Revolution in large estates, 
diminishes the force of the once most powerful antagonist of 
Socialism—rural Conservatism. The flocking of the agricultural 
population into towns swells the suburban Proletariat, where 
Socialism finds a prolific soil for the dissemination of its views. 
It has its more or less sincere sympathizers in every section of 
society, among the members of the haute aristocratie, who profess 
themselves earnestly in favour ofa ‘‘ good Socialism,” and among 
influential members of the Church, whose aim is to make a 
‘revolution backwards.”’ The only organized form of Christian 
Socialism, ‘“l’Oeuvre des Cercles catholiques d’ouvriers,” under 
the leadership of Le Comte de Mun, agrees in one point at least 
with the Socialists, i.e. in its antagonism against the “ Hagio- 
latrie bourgeoise.” But this iconoclasm of middle-class idols may 
easily become a war of extermination against the class itself. 
French Socialism also profits by the mistakes of its antagonists, 
who either underrate its importance or fail to oppose it with the 
proper weapons. Such antagonists—and they are to be found 
among the best living Economists in the country—firm believers, 
almost bigots, in the doctrines of laissez faire, who, whilst 
appearing to confute its main principles are only directing their 
attacks against its least important positions, and thus become, 
though unconsciously, its most powerful advocates. No one can 
read the elaborate arguments against Socialism of such writers as 
Leroy Beaulieu or M. Courtois, the perpetual chairman of the 
Society of Political Economists, without being impressed with the 
conviction that the tone of special pleading adopted in their 
criticisms, their doctrinaire superciliousness, and utter incapacity 
to understand the Socialist point of view, can only serve one pur- 
‘pose, and that is to confirm class prejudices, and to retard con- 
ciliatory measures, and so to accentuate la lutte des classes, so 
earnestly longed for by Socialists. 

Socialism, too, gains strength from the growth of irreconcil- 
able antagonism between employers and employed, more pro- 
nounced, perhaps, in Republican France than in any other civilized 
country in Europe, except Belgium. It feeds alike on the bitter 
recollections of harsh measures of repression in the past, and on 
hopes in measures to be wrung from the unwilling Governments 
in the future. It looks back into the history of its own deve- 
lopment, and the persistence of Socialist ideas through good and 
evil report, and in them sees the proof of its own undying vitality, 
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as well as the earnest of its final triumph. It watches the present 
political position with the calm self-collectedness that comes from 
a consciousness of its latent strength; and with cool calculation 
is determined to make the best use of it. It sees in the accumu- 
lation of large bodies of working men in factories the means of 
drilling the labour bataillons, and of mobilizing the armies of 
industry for possible eventualities. In the rapid spread of ideas 
from the centre to the circumference by growing facilities of com- 
munication, and the contact of the rural population with the 
masses collected in the cities, it detects a means for the organi- 
zation of the labour party in town and country, with greater com- 
pactness and completeness. In its deadly conflict with the 
Bourgeoisie Socialism reminds its opponent that the weapons of 
their warfare are essentially the same, and that its own mission 
is to complete the work left unaccomplished by the first Revolution ; 
that similar social conditions and contingencies in both cases 
must produce identical results ; that, as the Bourgeois Republic was 
the work of the Revolution of the past, so the Social Republic 
will be the work of the Revolution of the future ; that, as the Revo- 
lution of the last century succeeded because it was the incarnation 
of the Liberalism of the Third Estate, so the coming Revolution 
will prove equally successful in emancipating the Fourth Estate, 
because the Proletariat is Socialism incarnate. 

Such is the position taken up by French Socialism in most 
recent times, and such seem to be its prospects. Its actual pro- 
posals are not likely to commend themselves to the critical eye 
of the calm looker-on, or the common-sense of the bulk of the 
French nation. But in the heated atmosphere of political agita- 
tion, and the forthcoming struggles of party, the representatives 
of Socialism within the Chamber of Deputies, and those outside 
it, will exercise no inconsiderable influence in shaping the future 
destinies of France; whilst not a few thoughtful observers of the 
Socialist movement in every part of Europe will watch with 
interest, and not without anxiety, the further developments of 
Social Democracy in its original home. 


M. Kaurmann. 
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Wauutst waiting for books some time ago, in a certain well-known 
circulating library, I overheard the conversation of two gentlemen 
who had come there with the same object as myself. One of them 
was strapping up three red volumes for which he had asked. 

“ Hullo! H——,” said his friend, ‘‘ what have you got there?” 

The other turned the backs of the books towards the speaker, 
saying : 

“‘ My wife and the girls wanted ‘ something exciting,’ so I thought 
this would do for them; A Broken Butterfly, by Mrs. Hampton 
Wick.” 

“Pah!” replied his friend, “I know the book; one of your 
regular ‘woman’s novels.’ I never read such mawkish rot; how 
they can write or sell such stuff now-a-days, I can’t think.” 

‘Well! ” answered the other, “I suppose there are some people, 
that sort of stuff goes down with, for I see it is in its fourth 
edition.” 

‘More ’s the pity,” replied his companion, nodding a farewell, 
and the two men went their respective ways, and I went mine, 
reflecting on what I had just overheard, and pondering over the 
rough words of criticism, ungallant, but only too true in nine cases 
out of ten. 

Who is answerable for this state of things, the authors, or those 
for whom they write their three-volume trash ? 

Carlyle wrote wise words when he said, “‘ Considering what book- 
writers do in the world, and what the world does with book-writers, 
I should say it is the most anomalous thing the world at present 
has to show. The writer of a book, is not he a preacher, preaching 
not to this parish, or that, but to all men in all times and places? 
Not the wretchedest circulating library novel, which foolish girls 
thumb and con in remote villages, but will help to regulate the 
actual practical weddings and households of those foolish girls.” 

The demand certainly seems equal to the supply, or else we 
should see many a circulating library in town and country fail for 
want of eustomers and subscribers, and many a railway bookstall 
close its shelves. Ask any manager of such a firm or establish- 
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ment, and he will tell you that the proportion of good sound solid 
literature asked for by women readers, is as two to five of novels, 
magazines, and the ephemeral one shilling stories that are now 
the principal mental food of the female mind. 

I am not wishing to put forward a sweeping assertion that all 
books written by women writers are of a bad tendency, for, without 
doubt, there are many “ bright particular stars” amongst them ; 
but there exists also a painful mediocrity of talent, and a general 
dead-level of dulness and plagiaristic similarity ; no original train 
of thought to arrest the mind, and no sparkling wit to illuminate 
that thought. This seems to arise from varied causes. Perhaps 
from the fact that so few women take up, either for pleasure or 
on principle, the solid reading that alone can give the foundation 
of a cultivated mind, and broad views on men and things. It is 
this want of literary ballast that clogs many a would-be female 
author. 

Most women in choosing this profession, forget that they must 
‘* build their house upon a rock,” if they expect it to stand. The 
marriage of ideas begets originality. But if there be no backbone 
of strong thought, no analytical discernment of character, no just 
reasoning or perception of cause and effect, no purity of aim after 
a high ideal, no shame of allusion to the hidden degradations of 
evil, what can be hoped for from those women novelists who flood 
the literature of the day with the inanities of their own feeble 
minds, or the subtle poison of a prurient and mawkish sentimen- 
tality ? Well had it been for some of these had they never been 
born. What seeds of foolishness, perhaps of wickedness, may 
they not have sown! Their words have gone forth like “the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness,” and perchance many pure 
aspirations have been nipped in the bud by their scoffing laugh 
at the decencies of social life; how many frivolous and reckless 
deeds may have been the outcome of a mental soaking in such 
literature. What profits it to stir up the loathsome garbage of the 
worst side of human nature ? Why, if they must write, or scribble, 
will they not take for their aim the pure and gracious aspects. 
of life, inasmuch as it should be their privilege and pride to be 
the natural upholders and guardians of such purity and gracious- 
ness in every home and in every social centre? Truly, the 
women novelists who pander to a corrupt and vicious class of 
readers play a dangerous game. They lower the pedestal on 
which men, chivalry, and the granted attributes of their sex have 
placed them from time immemorial. Let them remember that. 
they are the mothers, daughters, wives of these men, and, remem- 
bering, lay it to heart. Let them write such words, that, like 
the deeds of the just, they shall live after them, when the brain 
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that conceived them is at rest, and the hand that penned them 
cold; so that they who come after and read them may cherish 
them, and call her who uttered them “blessed.” What says the 
Laureate ? 

‘ At least, not rotting like a weed, 


But, having sown some generous seed 
Fruitful of further thought and deed. 


And what shall be said of the literary standard of these prolific 
scribblers ? Will it, on close inspection, take any higher rung 
on the ladder of worth than their moral standard? I am 
inclined to think that there is often not much to choose between 
these two views of the question, for the reason before stated. In 
many instances, in the literary point of view, there will be sug- 
gestive touches and possibilities of original genius, often however 
marred by crudity of style, and inaccuracy or inattention to the 
details which go to make up the skeleton of their plots, and 
which a woman’s instinctively quick perception should enable 
her to seize almost intuitively ; but alas! with the illogical reason- 
ing too common to her sex, she rejects or ignores these, as 
beneath the notice of her great mind, and reckons them too 
trivial to be used in the “ building up” of a life’s drama! Of 
moral worth there is often little or none; the less that point is 
regarded, it seems, the better, as enabling them to dabble more 


openly in matters totally the opposite. They have at least one 


questionable virtue, therefore, these unwholesome lady-novelists, 
namely, that they do not hide themselves under the garb of a hypo- 


critical purity, but practice instead, a candour that would merit 


high commendation if directed in a wholesome channel. It is a 
matter for deep regret and surprise, that women will thus volun- 
tarily throw down that barrier of pure thoughts and words that 
is, in the eyes of men, their glory and the bright shield of their 
sex. 

Men novelists (I speak of England, not of France or Italy) do 
not so often offend on this score in their writings. They do not 
hesitate perhaps ‘‘to call a spade a spade,” but the picture, if it 
has to be painted, is generally daubed on with a broader brush, 
and, lamentable to confess, it is the women novelists who, with 
pre-Raphaelite touches, depict scenes, and lay bare details, over 
which they would do wisely to drop the curtain of silence. ._ 

A certain Right Reverend Bishop once remarked to a young 
lady just entering on the “lists” of authorship, and who had 
expressed her opinion, laughingly, “that some authors seemed to 
make more money out of a bad book than out of a good one.” 
“* Don’t laugh, my dear,” he replied reprovingly, “‘ at such a horrible 
thing! It is a prostitution of God-given genius and talents; 
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remember whose temple we are. Keep your pen pure and clean. 
Never dip it into the muddy ink of nastiness.” Would that these 
words could be printed in letters of fire on the hearts of some of 
those whose pens have been so dipped. On the other hand, there 
are, happily, many women writers who are the pride and ornament 
of their sex, and an honour to their profession as authors, to read 
whose works is a pleasure and a delight, a rich treat for the 
mind, and an elevating influence to the soul, and worthy guides to 
the higher aims of man’s betfer nature. Of such women shall it 
be said as of old by Solomon, “She openeth her mouth with 
wisdom ; and let her own works praise her in the gates.” It were 
invidious to name here, in praise, one, or several, of those who, 
thank God, have kept their pens “clean and pure.” Their con- 
sciences are their best reward; next, the approval of all right- 
thinking minds. But, as regards those who have returned to 
“*the Great Author” of all, they may have a place here, their 
gain has been our loss. Who will fillthe place of Juliana Ewing? 
Who can wield a pen like George Eliot’s? They are two extremes, 
it is true, of style, of manner of thought, of method of work, 
but they were equally apostles of a powerful ereed, teaching their 
fellow-men and women to shake off the crust of an earthly nature, 
and the vie brutale, and to make their souls long for purer, 
healthier life, aspiring to fulfil with ‘‘ heart’s content” the duties 
and pleasures lawful unto them. 

‘ It is not to be imagined for one moment that a book, to be 
wholly shorn of improprieties of style and morals, must neces- 
sarily therefore become stupid, dull, and heavy, or void of all 
exciting incidents or climatic dénouement? No; let a happy 
medium be obtained, compatible with the laws of a cleanly social 
morality, and as much of dramatic sensation as the author pleases, 
without verging on the treacherous grounds of spurious sentimen- 
tality and sensual excitement. 

_ This is where women novelists fall short, and fail egregiously. 
They pile up incident upon incident, without any sense of the 
unities or of the possible concatenation of events. With them, 
love is a sudden, unreasoning, all-absorbing passion, uprooting all 
sense of social obligations or moral ties, betraying a strength 
devilish, not heavenly, selfish and only seeking its own gratification, 
the freak of an hour, the whim of a moment. There is no self- 
abnegation, no enduring quality in the picture of love as drawn by 
these female purveyors of literary trash. 

As to their heroines, they are either soft passive dolls, given to 
inane twaddle and a sickening display of false sentiment, or 
“ Juno-like”’ viragoes of melodramatic voice and attitudes, who 
one moment curse their adorers, and, the next,:throw themselves 
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into their arms and all propriety to the winds! Their heroes are 
not a whit better in their way. The authors do not seem to know 
what true manliness is, judging from the wretched types they 
present to their readers. Have these ladies of the pen no decent 
specimen amongst the mankind of their own circle, whence they 
may draw a picture? Where do they find these heroes of their 
foolish creations ? Where have they ever met men who talk the 
transcendental rubbish and drivelling trash with which these 
women novelists eke out the dialogues of their three-volume 
absurdities. Book seems too worthy a name to bestow on such 
effeminate twaddle. Who does not know the hero of a dozen such 
“books”? The fair, six-foot, heavy dragoon, or the tall, slight, 
dark hero with swarthy skin, raven locks, and velvety eyes? Or 
a new type now come into fashion, the insidious handsome curate, 
addicted to ritualism and the confessional, or the fascinating Free- 
thinker, whose aim is, apparently, to undermine all existing 
institutions, moral and social; and who sits the centre of a circle 
of adoring women, uttering feeble platitudes about ‘‘ Nature, 
worship of humanity,” &c., till the little brain he has, softens, and 
he falls ill, and one of his adorers nurses him, and the rest find 
that their idol is, after all, only clay! 

These seem the invariable types represented of clerical and 
atheistical heroes, even as the gentlemen who wear Her Majesty’s. 
uniform are almost as invariably depicted as most thorough-faced 
scoundrels, or lounging, dancing, “carpet-knights,” with no 
thoughts above balls, flirtations, and sighings after their neigh- 
bours’ wives. These so-called “society,” or fashionable novels, 
poor and meretricious imitations of the worst forms of French 
realistic literature, are the most poisonous and hurtful of all that 
are published in such legions. Many are barely disguised “‘ adap- 
tations of Boulevard feuilletons,” in which, under the plea of 
scenes of ‘fashionable life,” the most absurd or disgusting 
“situations” are patched together by a tissue of unmeaning 
dialogue and improbable combinations. Every shred of propriety 
is scattered to the winds, vice stalks side by side with virtue, and 
holds its brazen front high above all sense of shame, that ‘‘ all who- 
run mayread.”” Impurity is rampant, and decency ignored, as some- 
thing old-fashioned, obsolete. A certain glo8s of wit, tunt soit peu 
gamin, is introduced to give a little spice to “help down” the 
‘‘ situations,” in case they should be a wee bit strong for even the 
vitiated palates that find such highly-seasoned tit-bits so savoury. 

The women who “ cook” such fare, and, alas! there are many, 
deserve the most rigorous censure. Why stir up the turbid waters 
of such a Pool of Defilement, or hold up, ‘‘as in a mirror,” the 
faintest reflection even, of the darker pictures of human depravity? 
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Men’s passions—aye, and women’s, too—are “lively” enough ; 
‘they require no fillip. It is a good proverb, “ Let sleeping dogs 
lie.” Where is the censorship of our press? for it is said to exist, 
la rose. 

Realistic, sensuous, and loathsome novels of the lowest and 
most depraved type of French literature and morality, are every 
‘day being translated into English, or adapted; the translators, 
curiously enough, in most cases being women, who gain a small 
and precarious income by this ‘‘ dirty work.” Such a crying evil is 
‘sowing the seeds of a greater one. Publishers are vying with 
-each other in bringing out unexpurgated editions. It is a glaring 
iniquity ; look at every large bookseller’s shop or window, there is 
always a strong contingent of French novels. Who buys them ? 
Not the lower classes; they have their “penny dreadfuls” and 
‘**kitchen literature,” equally pernicious in its own way. It must 
‘be, therefore, the men and women of our upper middle class and 
aristocracy, who patronize this type of literature. Are our wives and 
daughters to have their pure and healthy English souls polluted 
iby these floods of impure and unhealthy publications? It is to be 
hoped that it never reaches them; let us pray earnestly that 
English women and girls may keep alive that innocency and guile- 
lessness that has been ever the pride of every Englishman, and the 
admiration of neighbouring continental nations. I have mentioned 
no titles of special works, nor have I picked out any special plots, 
as pegs on which to hang my animadversions; were I to do so, 
I should probably bring a nest of hornets about my ears. ‘‘ Whom 
the cap fits, let them wear it.” Let them mend their ways, and 
return to, or begin to walk afresh in, the paths of a purer litera- 
ture, and thus retrieve the harm they have done to their sister 
women, their own womanhood, and their own self-respect. 
** Pitch-sticks,” let me not have to say, like the Great Preacher 
of Proverbs :— Counting one by one, to find out the account: 
which yet my soul seeketh, but I find not: one man among a 
thousand have I found, but a woman among all those have I not 
found. Of making many books, there is no end.” I end now 
with Artemus Ward’s words: ‘‘One thing is certain; there have 
been but few volumes yet published which could not be cut down 
two-thirds, and many of them, back to the title-page, wien! 
hurting them. A good book is a good law.” 


FLORENCE Lavarp. 
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PAUPERISM, DISTRESS, AND THE COMING 
WINTER. 


Tere seems to be a likelihood that the coming winter will 
be signalized by a distress among the working classes even more. 
serious than that with which the last two years have made us 
familiar. Trade has not revived to any considerable extent, and 
the depression under which agriculture has long laboured, and 
which has already seriously crippled the landowner, the rural 
clergy, and the tenant farmer, shows no signs of departure. Its. 
effects will, there is reason to fear, be felt this year by the labourer, 
who has hitherto been almost, if not entirely, unaffected by it, and 
the congregation of casual labourers in the large towns will be- 
consequently increased. These circumstances give a peculiar in- 
terest to the reports of the Poor Law inspectors on Pauperism 
and Distress, published in the recently-issued Report of the Local 
Government Board. 

The Board state that, in the early part of the year 1886, urgent 
representations were made to them as to the distress which was 
alleged to exist in certain parts of the country, and especially in 
the metropolis. In consequence of these representations they ad- 
dressed inquiries to the Boards of Guardians, and various other 
bodies, and, at the close of the year, called upon their general 
inspectors to furnish reports with regard to the prevalence of 
pauperism, and the administration of relief in their districts during. 
the year 1886. 

The replies of the guardians and other bodies were, on the 
whole, reassuring, and the resources of the Poor Law authorities,. 
seconded as they were by sanitary authorities and town councils,. 
and by some of the great trades’ societies, proved adequate to deal 
with cases of absolute destitution. But the inquiry revealed the 
fact that the classes just above the lowest were feeling very severely 
the pinch of poverty, and that continued trade depression might 
very probably bring us face to face with a condition of things the: 
seriousness of which it would be impossible to overrate. It is, 
however, with the reports of the inspectors that we intend to deal. 
on the present occasion. These documents, which cover fifty- 
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three closely-printed pages, give a very clear and concise history 
of the condition of the wage-earning classes over the whole country 
during a very trying period, and contain some valuable informa- 
tion as to the best method of mitigating their hardships, and 
some suggestive hints as to the causes to which those hardships 
are due. 

As we have already stated, the distress which prevailed in 1886 
was, in great measure, confined to the large towns. Mr. Lock- 
wood, whose district comprises Norfolk, Suffolk, and parts of 
Essex and Cambridge—counties in which agriculture is the chief 
industry—states that there was only a fractional increase in the 
percentage of pauperism to population, and that, in no case, was 
it found necessary by boards of guardians to adopt exceptional 
measures for dealing with relief. 

In Ipswich, Norwich, Yarmouth, and King’s Lynn, relief funds 
were raised by public subscription, and relief works instituted by 
the urban authorities, which continued in operation for several 
weeks ; but the inspector is evidently of opinion that these mea- 
sures were hardly necessary, and adds, that ‘it is the unanimous 
opinion of those best qualified to judge, that the mischief indirectly 
done by this method of dealing with distress, greatly discounted 
any temporary good results that may have been achieved.” But 
the concluding sentences of his report detract considerably from 
its reassuring character, and make it reasonable to doubt whether 
at the close of the present year, he will be able to take as favour- 
able a view of the condition of his district. ‘ It is not, however,” 
he says, “among the working classes, ordinarily so called, that 
the results of a decade of trade depression have been most severely 
felt, but rather among small householders, petty traders, farmers, 
and the like, who have had to pay augmented rates out of greatly 
diminished profits, and if the increase and diminution continue in 
a similar ratio to that of the past few years, many of these will be 
reduced themselves to seek relief from the rates to which they 
have now so great a struggle to contribute what is demanded of 
them.” The farmers, at least, have little to hope for with 
wheat selling at 15s. a sack, and a bad root-crop; and their failure 
will necessarily throw many labourers out of employment, and 
reduce them to destitution. 

Another district, mainly agricultural, is that of Mr. Fleming, 
which consists of the counties of Dorset and Southampton, part of 
Wilts, and one union in Surrey. The inspector reports that in 
the unions under his observation there has been little or no ex- 
ceptional distress during the year 1886. The replies to inquiries 
which he addressed to the guardians revealed no general distress 
in Dorset, except in the case of the Bridport Union, where there 
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was a want of employment in the spinning and net-braiding fac- 
tories, and a public relief fund was instituted. In Hampshire, the 
guardians of the urban unions of Southampton and Winchester state 
that there was considered to be exceptional distress, and relief 
funds were raised; but in the other unions no exceptional distress 
prevailed. 

There was, however, a fall of from 1s. to 2s. a week in wages 
in most parts of the district; and this, although it did not reduce 
the industrious to pauperism, must have been productive of a good 
deal of suffering. 

But in this case, us in that of the eastern counties, it seems 
clear that the agricultural labourer has not hitherto felt the full 
force of the depression which has of late years weighed upon his 
industry. 

In Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset, again, such exceptional dis- 
tress as there was, was chiefly confined to the towns, although Mr. 
Courtenay observes that ‘‘in the Chard Union the argicultural 
depression has caused the labourers, when suffering from sickness, 
to apply for relief earlier than they otherwise would.” 

From almost all the other districts the testimony is the same. 
In the agricultural unions of Gloucester, Hereford, Salop, 
Somerset, Stafford, Wilts, and Worcester, there was a pretty 
general diminution of pauperism; in the northern division of 
Lancashire, which includes the chief agricultural districts of the 
county, pauperism did not sensibly increase; the exceptional 
distress which prevailed among the poorer classes during the winter 
of 1885-6 was comparatively little felt in the agricultural unions 
of North Wales, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Chester; the 
report from South Wales is the same. Mr. Dashwood, however, 
notes an almost general decline in the demand for, and the price 
of labour; and Mr. Bircham, speaking of South Wales, observes 
with apprehension the low price of farm produce. When we turn 
from the agricultural to the manufacturing districts, we find a 
much less satisfactory state of things. Almost every great in- 
dustry was depressed, and in almost every great town it was found 
necessary to have recourse to exceptional measures for the relief of 
the poor. 

We have seen that even in towns like Norwich and Winchester, 
which are, to a great extent, agricultural in character, there was 
distress such as to call forth an exceptional display of public 
generosity. The failure of the building trade necessitated extra- 
ordinary relief measures at Torquay, and St. Mary Church; in 
Wolverhampton, West Bromwich, Walsall, Stourbridge, Broms- 
grove, and Dudley, pauperism increased throughout the year, and 
builders, and casual labourers suffered severely. At Oxford, from 
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800 to 400 men, the majority of whom were carpenters and masons, 
were employed on relief works for several weeks; in the Wol- 
stanton and Burslem union over a thousand men were thrown out of 
employment owing to the stoppage of iron works, blasting furnaces, 
and collieries, and in the Nottingham union the disorganized state 
of the lace trade has caused many to seek relief who would not 
otherwise have done so. 

Instances might be almost indefinitely multiplied, but we have 
cited enough to show that the depression of trade has already 
pressed very heavily upon the working classes in urban districts, 
and that many were subjected to serious hardships in almost all 
the principal towns in the country. 

This distress was, so far as can be ascertained, uniformly 
due to the same causes, viz. slackness in trade, causing a 
decrease in the demand for labour ; and the prolonged and severe 
winter, which suspended building operations for a considerable 
time. Special towns do not present any very special features, 
and Manchester, Liverpool, Swansea, and the great shipbuilding 
centres in Northumberland and Durham, may be taken as typical 
of the rest, except in so far as the fact that all branches of the 
shipping-trade were even more depressed than other industries 
made the distress at the sea-ports exceptionally severe. 

In the unions around Manchester the increase of pauperism in 
the March quarter of 1886 was very considerable, and in the Salford 
union a “ portion of the inhabitants showed a disposition to obtain 
exceptional relief by congregating in large numbers at the doors 
of the relief offices.” As the guardians did not, except at first, 
yield to this kind of intimidation, and, as the weather improved, 
the number of paupers fell, and, at the close of the year, was 
generally lower than in the corresponding weeks of 1885. 

In the Liverpool group the number of persons relieved was 
much higher in 1886 than in the previous year. Dock labourers 
are always a class of persons whose income is precarious, and 
the depression in the shipping industry, which has already been 
noted, drove them to seek support from the rates in considerable 
numbers. It is noticeable that, in the township of Toxteth Park, 
the improvement in the weather brought no diminution in the 
number of applications for relief, and that more able-bodied men 
were in receipt of relief in August than at any other period of 
the year. In most of the unions in this group the out-door 
labour-test was employed, but the inspector heard of no case in 
which there was difficulty in dealing with all the applications for 
relief. 

Statistics of pauperism, however, are an unsatisfactory measure 
of distress. It is to be feared that, in spite of the Poor Law, 
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deaths from destitution do not unfrequently occur, and many of 
those who suffer most severely in periods of depression never 
bring their hardships under the notice of the relieving officer. 
Mr. Henley made some inquiries with the object of ascertaining 
whether there was much distress of an exceptional character which 
had not been relieved by the Poor Law, and the information which 
he obtained is instructive. Mr. McDougall stated that, in his 
opinion, a larger number of very poor persons are existing without 
Poor Law relief than with its help; and that it was “ within the 
fact to say that one person in ten is in a condition verging on 
destitution.” These poor people are largely dependent for support 
upon assistance given by relatives, friends, and neighbours in 
regular work, and by district visitors and clergy; but pawning 
plays an important part in their domestic economy; even so, 
existence is only possible in consequence of the low price of bread 
and other provisions. He considers that a real wish to avoid the 
taint of pauperism is the strongest motive which deters them from 
applying for relief, and that the statements frequently made as to 
the harsh conduct of Poor Law officials are, in most cases, devices 
of the thriftless to evoke the sympathy of the benevolent. 

The state of things revealed by Mr. McDougall would, how- 
ever, appear to be chronic, and the Manchester District Provident 
Society did not deem it necessary to undertake any special relief 
operations. 

In the parish of Liverpool there was a great slackness of work, 
and, although the number of applications for poor relief was not 
such as to indicate ‘‘ very great abnormal destitution,” the Charity 
Organization Society had many more calls upon it than in any of 
the preceding five years. So far the reports have been compara- 
tively cheerful reading ; it seems doubtful whether the depression 
of trade has been as onerous to the wage-earning as to the wage- 
paying part of the community, and the resources of the Poor Law 
have not been overtaxed; it is true that the inquiries of the 
inspectors reveal, in almost every case, an increase in the number 
of those unable to support themselves, and a reduction of many 
of those who usually live in comparative affluence to that condi- 
tion in which life is a continuous struggle for the bare necessaries 
of existence ; but it is only in the great manufacturing towns of 
Northumberland and Durham that we find a destitution so ex- 
ceptional as to have called forth the full energies of almost every 
known agency for the relief of distress, and even then to have 
been so severe as to leave its mark in the physical deterioration of 
the working classes generally. 

In almost every union in Mr. Knollys’s district out-door relief 
was given under a labour test; and the Tynemouth guardians were 
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only enabled to avoid this step by the extensive works undertaken 
by the corporation, and by certain neighbouring local boards. In 
South Shields the want of work caused a considerable agitation 
against the foreign seamen who frequented the port in large 
numbers, and there seems reason to believe that many of them 
left in consequence. It was at Sunderland, however, that the tide 
of distress rose highest ; in March 1886, one-seventh of the whole 
population was dependent on charitable relief. Work must have 
been almost at a standstill, as fifty or sixty steamships were “laid 
up in the River Wear, and the ship-building, engineering, and 
other works were almost all closed, or working short time.” In 
this serious crisis the Poor Law authorities received valuable 
assistance from the Corporation of Sunderland—which seized this 
opportunity to carry out certain long-contemplated improvements 
upon the foreshore, employing about 360 men for three days each 
a week—from the charity organizations, which expended more than 
£5,000, and from some of the large trade societies. 

In Birmingham, the winter of 1886 was marked by very severe 
distress, due to the scarcity of work; a relief fund of £3,075 was 
raised in March, and most ably administered. By a rule that no 
person should be eligible for relief who had not resided in the 
borough for six months, that influx of improvident persons which 
was caused by the Mansion House fund was prevented, and regu- 
lations were also adopted to avoid the overlapping of charitable 
and Poor Law relief. Every application}was carefully investigated 
by some member of the sub-committee for the district in which it 
was made, and so the fund was distributed to deserving persons, 
and the least possible amount of imposition existed. 

It only remains to briefly notice Mr. Hedley’s report on the 
metropolis, and summarize some of the general results arrived at 
by the inspectors. 

Mr. Hedley gives five reasons for the undoubted increase of 
pauperism in the metropolitan area during 1886 :—- 

1. The cons:ant increase of population, estimated at from 60,000 
to 70,000 a year. 

2. The fact that trade was depressed, and employment difficult 
to obtain. 

3. The increased longevity of the poor, due to the efficiency of 
the infirmaries, and the excellent treatment of the aged poor in 
workhouses. 

4. The distinction which a great number of the working classes 
draw between the infirmary and the workhouse, freely entering the 
former when they would decline to go to the latter. 

5. The demoralizing effect of the hasty collection and distribution 
of the Mansion House fund. 
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Three of the above causes are regular and permanent, popula- 
tion will certainly not increase more slowly than heretofore ; it is 
to be hoped that the efficiency of the infirmaries will not diminish ; 
and it is difficult to believe that there will be greater unwillingness 
in future years to resort to this help in case of sickness. Two 
are exceptional : whatever its cause, the depression of trade which 
has so long prevailed cannot, we trust, last for ever; and it is 
satisfactory to learn that in case of a renewal of commercial 
activity, ‘‘ the demand for labour will be in excess of rather than 
below the supply”; it is to be hoped that the mistakes which 
were unquestionably made in the administration of the Mansion 
House fund will never be repeated. 

The thirty unions comprised in the metropolitan area are 
divided into 140 districts, in each of which there is a resident 
relieving officer. Mr. Hedley believes that these officers do their 
work satisfactorily, and that “‘no such organization for the relief 
of the poor and for the avoidance of starvation exists in any other 
country.” 

It will be remembered that the immediate cause of the collec- 
tion of the Mansion House fund was a riot, consequent upon a 
meeting held in Trafalgar Square in February 1886. The conduct 
of the rioters in itself afforded ample evidence that they did not 
come from the ranks of the starving poor; and there is no reason 
to suppose that a similar disturbance could not be produced by 
inflammatory harangues, even in the most prosperous years. The 
attention which was attracted by the riot above mentioned led to 
inquiries which revealed no very exceptional distress among the 
labouring classes, ordinarily so called, but a very severe pressure. 
upon clerks and small tradesmen, who found it difficult to obtain 
employment, and hard to make a living out of their business. In 
only two unions, however, Holborn, and Wandsworth and Clap- 
ham, was it found necessary to resort to exceptional relief 
measures. In London, as in most other towns, the building trade 
was unusually slack; and the dock labourers, who are very 
numerous in Bermondsey, Deptford, and some of the East end 
parishes undoubtedly found an exceptionally small demand for their 
services ; a severe winter will also always press hardly upon those 
who are usually employed in the market gardens which surround 
the metropolis. Further, it is to be feared that in many trades 
unrestricted foreign immigration makes it difficult for the native 
population to obtain employment. But, taking all this into con- 
sideration, Mr. Hedley seems justified in his conclusion that any. 
distress so exceptional as was, by many, supposed to exist, would 
have increased the number of paupers far more than was actually 
the case in 1886. There is in the metropolis, as in every large 
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town, a residuum which is never far removed from pauperism, and 
severe weather alone is enough to drive many of these people to 
seek relief, and to produce a very appreciable increase in the Poor 
Law statistics. We have seen, then, that, as yet, there has arisen 
no such exceptional destitution as to overstrain the resources of 
the Poor Law authorities. There has been no crisis in the ever- 
present fever of pauperism, but the symptoms have been suffi- 
ciently severe to teach us some lessons as to the most efficient 
method of coping with the disease. 

In every case in which the guardians considered it necessary to 
resort to extraordinary relief measures, a stone-yard was opened, 
and out-door relief given to able-bodied men under a labour test. 
This method is open to some serious objections; the work done 
in a stone-yard is not as arduous as that required by an ordinary 
employer, and the provision thus made is taken advantage of by 
many whose idle habits and bad character disentitle them to such 
assistance, and by others who, although out of work, are not in 
extreme destitution. It is also difficult to make the test a real 
one; the relief easily loses its character in the eyes of those 
relieved, and thus the distinction between the rate-supported and 
the self-reliant is rendered less marked ; a strong motive to self- 
reliance is removed, and the poor are generally demoralized. To 
obviate this it is particularly important that any payment made 
by the guardians to the paupers should be measured by the wants 
of the applicant, and not by the quantity of work done, a principle 
which, in many cases, was not kept sufficiently in view. The 
men relieved are, perhaps, injuriously affected by this system in 
more ways than one: being employed upon work which is in itself 
comparatively useless, under lax supervision, and with no incen- 
tive to exertion, they acquire idle and desultory habits, which 
appreciably diminish their value as workmen; and finding that 
they receive less than for the same number of hours’ work for a 
private employer, they are, almost invariably, discontented, and 
incensed with the guardians who, as they imagine, are making 
an unfair profit out of them. 

The objections to this form of relief cannot be better summed 
up than in the words of Mr. Murray Browne. He says: 


On the whole, labour-test employment, of whatever kind, constitutes, to my mind, 
no exception to the general rule, that the only satisfactory and proper method of 
administering relief under the Poor Law is in the workhouse. So far, also, as stone- 
yards and other like works established under the out-relief regulation order, constitute 
an exceptional mode of administering relief, they are open to the same objection which 
attaches to all exceptional and, so to speak, sensational methods of relieving distress, 
They are understood by too many as a sort of advertisement for starving people. And 
it may safely be assumed that, if starving people are advertised for, the supply will 
always equal the demand. The large towns of England are unhappily full of a class of 
low, loafing, tipsy people . . . who, being utterly thriftless, and bad workmen, are always 
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on the brink of pauperism. By them, and not by them alone, any public recognition of 
the existence of unusual distress is treated as giving a sort of sanction to begging, and 
sponging upon others, whether through the medium of the Poor Law or otherwise. 


This class of persons, as Mr. Browne points out, although very 
different from the élite of the artizan and labouring classes, shades 
gradually into them, and it is to be feared that mere contact on 
an equality in the stone-yard reduces many from the higher to the 
lower grade. It is also an unquestionable fact that the acceptance 
of Poor Law relief exercises a terribly demoralizing effect upon the 
recipients, that the step once taken is easily repeated, and that 
second applications are very frequent. Hence the second method 
of relieving distress, which is referred to in these reports, viz. the 
undertaking of public works by town councils, and urban sanitary 
authorities possesses this great advantage over the stone-yard, 
that it does not brand those employed with the stigma of pau- 
perism, and consequently does not so much destroy their self- 
respect. 

It is not, of course, always possible for such authorities 
to undertake works of public utility, requiring a large quantity 
of unskilled labour, just when the general demand for it is 
lowest; but in almost every considerable place there are con- 
stantly such works in contemplation, and if urban sanitary autho- 
rities and town councils would make a rule of reserving such work 
as the laying out of pleasure grounds, and the like, for the winter, 
they would often, to use a common expression, kill two birds with 
one stone, relieving the distress produced by want of employment, 
at the same time that they gave the body of the rate-payers the 
benefit of an exceptionally low rate of wages. How valuable the 
co-operation of these authorities was, is testified by Mr. Knollys, 
in whose district the most exceptional distress experienced in 1886 
occurred ; and although it is open to several objections, such as 
that it tends to concentrate unskilled labour, and so render more 
difficult the return to a normal condition of things, and although, 
unless the administration is unusually perfect, it may often, like 
the stone-yards, give undeserving persons an opportunity of obtain- 
ing comparatively easy work, there is this advantage about it, that 
the work done has a value of its own, and is not merely employ- 
ment for employment’s sake, and that, while the corporations 
and local boards, being elective bodies, can take into consideration 
the requirements of the persons employed, these latter are not 
reduced to the condition of paupers, as is the case with those 
employed in stone-yards opened by the guardians. 

But when all is said and done, the fact remains that exceptional 
distress can only be adequately met by exceptional charity. We 
have seen to what abuse relaxation of the conditions on which 
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Poor Law relief is given is inevitably open, and other assistance 
from the rates is only occasionally available; for public works 
undertaken by other than Poor Law authorities, merely to provide 
work, are even more demoralizing than poor-relief; witness the 
state of things produced in Paris by the operations of Napo- 
leon III. A free gift, the outcome of compassion and sympathy, 
if given with tact, may exercise an ennobling influence upon the 
recipient, as well as upon the donor; and it is free from one 
objection to which all State aid is subject: those relieved cannot 
regard it as a right. Of course, if it is so given as to produce the 
impression that it has been wrung from an unwilling public by 
fear, it is robbed of the advantages mentioned, and acts as a 
direct incentive to violence and lawlessness; we are not sure that 
the Mansion House fund of 1886, coming, as it did, immediately 
after the February riot, was not calculated to convey this impres- 
sion. It was quite open to the advocates of public plunder, who 
are always busy among the poorer classes in large cities, to point 
to it as an instance of ransom paid to the proletariate by a selfish 
and cowardly plutocracy; and the harm done by such misrepre- 
sentations is almost incalculable. We fear, too, that every extra- 
ordinary effort of charity will be more or less liable to be so 
misinterpreted ; the efforts of philanthropists should be directed 
to obtaining such an accurate acquaintance with the condition of 
the labour market, as will enable them to be beforehand with 
distress, and by timely benevolence to forestall the mischief- 
makers. Such early and accurate knowledge can only be attained 
by an organization of charities, and the establishment of a regular 
system in the administration of charitable relief; and the distress 
of the last few years will not have been without its blessings if it 
has tended, in any degree, to bring this about. Unless some such 
organization exists, not only do great crises find us unprepared, 
but the gifts of the philanthropic are lamentably frittered away. 
Mr. Bircham testifies to this as follows: ‘‘ What is much wanted 
in the large towns in my district is the proper organization of 
charities. Iam glad to be able to remark that a charity organi- 
zation society has been lately set on foot in Cardiff, which if 
heartily and generously supported, and working in conjunction 
with the Poor Law authorities should be productive of much good, 
by giving a definite aim to, and directing into proper channels, the 
large resources of the wealthy and charitable which are in exis- 
tence.” 

Private exertion has this special advantage in dealing with excep- 
tional distress ; it has the Poor Law behind it, and is therefore free 
to discriminate in the distribution of relief, and to leave those 
whose destitution is the result of their own idleness and improvi- 
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dence to the provision made by the State for their preservation 
from starvation. There are, unhappily, as we have already had 
occasion to observe, large numbers of persons who are only led to 
support themselves at all by their dislike of the order and discipline 
of the workhouse ; whose homes, if they have any, are not worth 
keeping together, and who take advantage of periods of general 
distress to escape from the little work which they ever do, and live 
upon the resources of others. To these persons any relaxation of 
the rules governing the administration of out-door relief comes as 
a veritable god-send, and they flock to public relief works because 
the supervision is usually somewhat lax, and they are enabled to 
obtain their wage with unusually little exertion. Private charity 
may institute inquiries and impose conditions which cannot be 
insisted upon by the Poor Law authorities, whose duty it is to relieve 
absolute destitution whatever its cause; and it has the same 
advantage over other local authorities, who should only come into 
the field as employers, whose resources are less affected by trade 
depression than those of private capitalists. 

It is unfortunately inevitable that the demand for labour should 
fluctuate ; and that times should come at which there is no work 
for some of those who, as a rule, are able to earn enough to keep 
themselves and their families. Even the most thrifty can hardly 
make provision for long periods of enforced idleness, and the object 
of all exceptional relief measures should be to enable such persons 
to avoid losing status and self-respect through circumstances 
beyond their own control. 

One of the main objects sought by the framers of the Poor Law 
of 1834 was to make the position of the State-supported such, that 
they should be evidently below those who maintain themselves by 
their own exertions, and thus to create among the working classes 
a spirit of self-reliance, and a sense of shame in depending upon 
external help. In this they have, to some extent, succeeded. 
Speaking of the population of Lancashire, Mr. Henley says: “ It 
is a matter for much congratulation that the persons in employ- 
ment were receiving good wages, and obtained the necessaries of 
life at exceptionally low cost. To this cause must be attributed 
the absence of serious distress ; those in work being able materially 
to help those_of their relatives and friends failing to find employ- 
ment.” The fact that such help was sought and given is a hopeful 
sign, showing the growth of a spirit of independence; and 
increased thrift is amply witnessed to by the large sums which, 
according to Mr. Knollys, were expended in his district by the 
great trades’ societies. But a time may come when these resources 
are unable to meet the strain put upon them, and when charity 
alone can save numbers of deserving persons from the degradation 
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of “‘ coming upon the rates.” At such a time the benevolence of 
the philanthropic may do an immense service in preserving the 
morale, as well as in alleviating the hardships, of the working 
classes; but it is essential to its success that it should be guided 
by prudence, and that relief should only be given after searching 
inquiry. Care must also be taken, by means of some such regula- 
tion as to residence as was adopted at Birmingham, that relief 
funds do not concentrate the unemployed, and so increase and 
prolong the congestion of the labour market. 

There are many indications that the coming winter will be a very 
severe one, and already the season has been exceptionally cold. 
From all parts of the country come reports of farms thrown up, of 
arable lands converted into pasture, of labourers dismissed, of 
wages reduced. In Norwich there was a meeting of the unem- 
ployed as early as September, and day after day Trafalgar Square 
has been filled by crowds which, even when allowance is made for 
the facility with which idlers and good-for-nothings can be col- 
lected in London, evidence an abnormal absence of employment. 
The number of paupers relieved in Metropolitan unions, on the 
last day of the first week in October was 91,098, as compared with 
88,147 in the corresponding week of the previous year; and 
although this increase is not very large, it is ominous con- 
sidering the period at which it comes. Hopeful persons see in 
the Board of Trade returns some indications of returning pro- 
sperity ; but even if their prognostications prove correct, a gradual 
revival of trade will take some time to absorb the surplus labour 
now available ; and meanwhile the ranks of the unemployed in the 
towns will be recruited by the influx of those who are driven from 
their usual occupations in the country. Not even the most 
sanguine predict any revival in agriculture. 

It is therefore to be apprehended that the winter which is now 
upon us will prove even more trying to the wage-earning portion 
of the population than those which have preceded it; and, as 
year after year produces no alleviation of their misery, many of 
those who are still maintaining the terrible struggle for existence, 
will be driven to give up the effort and enter the workhouse, or 
will join the disorderly mobs which are being egged on to violence 
by misguided or interested agitators. 

The continued congestion in the labour market is producing a 
situation, the seriousness of which can hardly be exaggerated ; 
which urgently demands the consideration of the Government, 
with a view to the discovery of some radical remedy; at the same 
time there is a pressing call for individual exertion, to seek out 
those who are really the victims of trade depression, and to provide 
the means for enabling them to tide over the winter months. 
VoL. X. 26 
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This work should be begun at once, and should be done as quietly 
and unobtrusively as possible, that the evils which we have seen 
to be consequent upon exceptional measures for the relief of 
distress may be minimised. 

We have spoken mostly of the large towns because to them the 
distress treated of in the reports under review was mostly confined, 
and because it is in them that distress is most difficult to deal with. 
In an agricultural village it is not hard to discriminate the 
deserving from those who merit nothing better than the work- 
house. 

There is much in the reports of which we have been speaking on 
which we have been unable to touch, and much to which we have 
merely alluded, which affords matter for anxious consideration ; but 
perhaps the chief lesson to be drawn from the whole may, not 
unfairly, be said to be this: that if we would hope to cope with 
periods of exceptional distress so that they should do the least 
harm, both moral and physical, to their victims, we must depend 
upon private charity, exercised liberally and kindly, but with 
firmness, discrimination, and a due regard to wide prevalence of 
idleness and imposture. 


Hues P. TreGartHen. 
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ON THE KILLING OF THE CHIMARA. 


i, 


Wuen Bellerophon was sent by Iobates, King of Lycia, to 
seek out and kill the Chimera, his first thought was how to 
bestride the wingéd Pegasus. He called Minerva to his aid; and, 
with the bridle given him by the Goddess of Wisdom, he tamed the 
steed, and slew the Monster. 

Life is a Chimera for all of us, a thing terrible, mysterious, 
pregnant with mortal issues. Only by a fervent and soaring 
imagination can it be mastered; and even then the victory is not 
achieved till imagination has been seconded by judgment. Many 
poets there are that enchant us; how few there are who satisfy. 
Those poets alone kill the Chimera for us, of whom we can say 
that their “ blood and judgment are so well commingled,” * that 
their work, in its integrity, exhibits a perfect balance between 
native impulse and matured self-control. Indeed, would it not 
almost seem that a series of prose papers on Poetry might not 
inaptly bear the title, The Bridling of Pegasus ? 

“‘I wonder what it is that makes people write poetry.” This 
observation I once heard made by a very intelligent person in 
the presence of a man supposed to be a poet; and though the 
observation may seem a little prosaic, it may help to set us 
thinking about the origin of a phenomenon exceedingly common, 
but the explanation of which does not lie on the surface. Of all 
forms of ambition, the ambition to write poetry is the one by 
which human beings are the most frequently tormented. Neither 
the unripeness of youth nor the maturity of age, neither poverty 
nor opulence, neither eminence nor obscurity nor rank nor station 
nor fame otherwise acquired, neither learning nor ignorance, 
indeed no known quality nor condition, seems to have the power 
to protect men and women from the wish to express their thoughts, 
feelings and experience, in the garb of verse, in the hope it will be 


* And blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger, 

To sound what step she please. 

Hamlet, act iii. scene 2, 
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accepted as poetry. Thousands, yes, tens of thousands of people 
have written verses, of whose foible the world has never heard. 
As a rule, manhood makes short work with the youthful tendency ; 
and the neglect, not to say the disdain, of strangers and friends 
alike diverts endeavour into other channels. Frequently, however, 
the pathetic tendency is persevered in, not only in the absence of 
any external encouragement, but by men who have astonished 
the world by the splendour of their exploits. I remember once 
passing a night in the circular bedroom at Drayton Manor, in 
which Warren Hastings, after he had fulfilled the dream of his 
boyhood and recovered the home of his ancestors, habitually 
slept; and what haunted me most concerning him was not his 
astonishing career in the East, but the still more wonderful cir- 
cumstance that, in his old age, he rarely appeared at breakfast 
without having in his hand a copy of verses, freshly made that 
morning. Can any human being quote one line of them? How 
many of the verses have survived, the composing of which Richelieu 
declared threw him not only into a fine frenzy, but into an ecstasy 
of delight? Why should the conqueror of Silesia have wanted to 
write poetry, and so move Voltaire to the mocking remark about 
dirty linen sent to the wash? That such great men should write 
such poor verses, is a question it might be interesting to consider 
at some other time. Here, it is enough to note that the founders 
of realms and the conquerors of continents, not content with 
their martial or political laurels, have manifested a perverse 
pertinacity in the bootless ambition to be heroes of Parnassus as 
well as of Olympus. 

It cannot be that writing verse is so frequent among ordinary 
people, because, in the event of success, great is the reward. 
The material prize is almost uniformly of the scantiest ; poetry, 
even when recognized as poetry, being the most unremunera- 
tive of all the products of that most unremunerative of occu- 
pations, the occupation of Letters. When a man is universally 
acknowledged to be a rates sacer, or poet of genuine race, I dare 
say he does receive an amount of consideration from his fellows 
that is not unpalatable to the natural infirmity of the human 
appetite. But I imagine a successful soldier, a popular minister, 
an opulent duke, or even a self-made prodigal millionaire, receives 
more homage, more deference, and more attention from his 
acquaintances, than are ever extended, in the most reverential 
circles, to the poet whose genius seems to his contemporaries 
indisputable ; while I suspect that the partial admiration bestowed 
on bards whose merits are still questioned is accompanied by 
some little irreverent humour on the part of those who ques- 
tion it. The estimation in which poetry and poets are held by 
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the general public may perhaps be best ascertained by observing 
that if a man happened to be a poet and a novelist, a poet 
and a politician, a poet and a frequent dinner-giver, it would 
be the novelist, the politician, or the host, not the poet, that 
would be the object of the most interest and the subject of the 
most frequent discussion. Wordsworth says it is melancholy to 
reflect how few people there are who care for poetry. Wordsworth 
took himself and his high calling perhaps a little too seriously ; 
and there might be more melancholy, not less, in this world, if 
many people really cared for poetry, especially for much of the 
poetry that has been offered them in this somewhat lugubrious 
century. But the fact is not to be contested, that the world 
generally cares for nothing so little as it cares for poetry. Yet, 
though the demand for poets is so small, the supply of poets has 
always been abundant. At all times it has been true, as Garin 
d’Apchier wrote in the days of the Troubadours, Il y en a tant que 
de lapins dans une garenne. 

What is it, it may therefore fairly be asked, that impels people 
to write poetry? Is it merely a bad habit, a conventional trick 
fostered by nursery rhymes and the rocking-chair? Is it the 
‘swaying to and fro of the cradle that develops in the uncon- 
scious babe the disposition to ring rhyme against rhyme, which 
receptive boys and girls begin doing as soon as they acquire the 
use of language? And is it in this sense that the Muses may 
truly be said to preside, if not over a poet’s birth, at least over his 
cradle? One would like to think, if this be so, that the best and 
truest poets are not rocked in cradles at all, but rather on their 
mother’s breast, so that the inspiration of their music should come 
‘direct from Nature herself. But though the cradle theory may 
perhaps commend itself to the physicists and psychologists of this 
generation as an efficient explanation of that interesting pheno- 
menon, the frequent tendency to lisp in numbers, those who are 
creatures of an older and less scientific time will, I imagine, not 
feel themselves to be much helped by it in the investigation into 
the genesis of poets and poetry. For who invented nursery 
rhymes, and why were they needed? Who first found rocking to 
be soothing to the nerves and ancillary to slumber ? and wherefore 
is it that it has that effect ? 

It has that effect because, being what we may call poetry in an 
elementary or germinal condition, it helps to subdue the Chimera, 
the Chimera with which we all find ourselves confronted the 
moment we enter this world; the Chimera of a Universe terrible 
because not understood. Our first utterance is a wail that, with 
our growing strength, swells into a cry. Why is this? Platonists 
will, perhaps, say that the wail is a wail of regret for the loss of 
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a previous anda higher form of existence. That is a beautiful 
speculation we may well leave unchallenged; for it harmonizes 
perfectly with the suggestion which would seem to be more per- 
tinent and more demonstrable, that the wail is one of distress at 
new, unexplained, and, therefore, perturbing conditions. In the 
language of two rather prosaic lines that occur in one of the most 
poetical and splendid of poems, the wailings of the new-born babe 
ie Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised. 

Intimations of Immortality, Wordsworth. 
They are not mere fanciful misgivings, misgivings without a 
cause. They express the dread of ignorance at cold and heat, at 
darkness and light, at sound and touch, the dread of being alive, 
the dread of what metaphysicians call the ego and the non ego 
equally; in a word, dread of so much of the Chimera as is yet 
apprehended. 

How are these misgivings to be dispelled? They are to be dis- 
pelled, as the Chimera, when fully apprehended, is to be finally 
slain, by Poetry; but as they are primitive and limited fears, 
poetry of a limited and primitive character suffices for the 
moment to assuage them. 

Hush a bye, baby, 
On the tree top! 
When the wind blows 
The cradle will rock. 
That is a long way removed from— 
Life ’s but a walking shadow; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale, 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
Macbeth, act. v., scene 5. 
as far removed from it as the molluse is from the man. But the 
nursery rhyme is the predecessor and progenitor of Macbeth. Both 
have the same origin and the same end. The moving cause and 
final purpose of each is, to cite a fine phrase of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, to harmonize the sorrow of the universe. 

For though Poetry is necessarily compounded of Music, Senti- 
ment and Thought, and though that poetry is the greatest in 
which Thought, Sentiment, and Music are present in exact pro- 
portions, so that the three find an exact equivalent in each other ;. 
yet there may be poetry in which Sentiment and Music are much 
in excess of Thought, and all poetry, even the simplest, when 
addressed to sufficiently simple ears, helps to ward off the Chimera 
for the moment. Hence it is that, though our mothers and nurses, 
scold us in prose, they try to soothe us in verse and with rhythm - 
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rhythm of the voice, rhythm of language, rhythm of the cradle, 
rhythm of their dandling arms. Here we have a somewhat shapeless 
Bellerophon riding a Pegasus barely fledged, with the aid of very 
primitive goddesses of wisdom. But here, too, is the germ and 
foreshadowing of that fully-developed and heavenly courser, firmly 
bestriding whom a Shakespeare or a Goethe, commingling blood 
and judgment, blending and balancing thought with music, faces 
the spectres of the mind and lays them. 

The Chimera of physical strangeness and terror, in so far as it 
is felt by us on coming into the world, is soon conquered ; con- 
quered by the simple melodies we all know by heart. But, with the 
expansion of the bodily frame, and its gradual accommodation to 
the conditions of life, we become aware of other sensations; and 
side by side with the development of each of these, there broadens 
the shadow of the Chimera. The capacity to learn brings with it 
the obligation of learning; and though some kindly souls have 
fancied there may be ‘‘ reading without tears,” words of more 
than one syllable are not commonly mastered without much 
trouble and some terror. When further advance has to be made, 
and picture-books are exchanged for the Latin grammar and the 
elements of Logic, the Chimera begins to figure as a monster 
indeed. It was a happy thought to versify the rules of the Gradus 
ad Parnassum and the mysteries of Barbara Celarent ; and teachers 
who are wise use the works of the poets, rather than of the prose- 
writers, as text-books for the young. 

But while domestic or scholastic tutors are thus earnestly engaged 
in familiarizing the young mind with the history and products of 
human thought, the young mind, and the young heart, are vaguely 
and dimly beginning to wonder what is the answer to questions 
professional teachers rarely, if ever, propound. The Chimera 
propounds them. What is the meaning of this subtle irrepres- 
sible something, which germinates in us as we emerge from 
childhood into youth, and is designated by the somewhat indefinite 
name of Love? What means this preference for one face, for one 
voice, for one companionship, over another? Whence comes, and 
whither tends, this tremulousness, this solicitude, of the boy in 
the presence of some slip of a girl, or of the girl in the vicinity of 
some masterful, indifferent boy? In the more sensitive natures 
this universal trouble is accompanied by other sources of discom- 
fort and unrest. What is the strange feeling that dawns towards 
sunset, deepens through twilight, settles under the stars into 
awe, and with the rising of the moon ferments into longing? 
Again it is the Chimera; and the young Bellerophon wants to 
close with it. Instinctively he turns to the poets; for grammar, 
mathematics, logic, and even what we call natural science, provide 
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no answer. Perhaps in the course of his studies, he has made 
some acquaintance with botany, and can give every familiar flower 
and tree its proper designation. But the botanists do not tell 
him why this flower moves him in one way, this flower in another 
way, and that flower not at all; neither do they explain to him 
how it is that he 


cannot choose, but go 
Unto the woodlands hoar, 
Longfellow’s Prelude. 


or why, when he finds himself there, the trees affect him diffe- 
rently when they are bare of all but bark and lichen and glimmer- 
ing buds, when they are burgeoning into leaf, and when they 
have acquired the gold they will soon have to part with. Perhaps 
he goes down solitary to the sea, and speaks with it; and the 
sea answers him. But as it seems to give the same answer to all, 
it is an oracle whose utterance is useless to him. The streams 
too perpetually bound and talk, if he cares to converse with them ; 
but as his heart leaps and pulses more tumultuously and errati- 
cally even than they, they offer him no interpretation of his 
unrest. He has heard of, and assented to, the invisible but 
universal force of gravitation; and the stately uniform method of 
the heavens is an integral part of his way of thinking. But the 
planets ask him questions for which astronomy provides no reply ; 
and in the summits of the sky, as in the depths of the sea, he is 
confronted by the Chimera. 

The further he advances into the labyrinth of life, the more 
numerous become the questions that perplex him. After having 
been troubled, first by his own existence, and next by external 
Nature, he ultimately finds himself troubled by Man, not by this 
man or that, but by all men who have ever lived, and by the 
generations yet unborn that will surely follow. The rise and fall 
of States, the raging of wars, famines, pestilences, creeds and 
their cruel conflicts, schemes of government, schemes of philosophy, 
rival rituals, competing altars, explanations of the Universe, all 
equally confident and absolutely irreconcilable, crowd upon his 
attention and bewilder his conscience. Life, as he sees it before 
him and around him, men with their passions and their sufferings, 
astound and embarrass him; and History, with its compendious 
record of mankind in the past, presents phenomena similar in 
kind, and equally perplexing in character. The Chimera is beside 
him, behind him, before him, and seems not only to have the 
head of a lion, the body of a goat, and the tail of a serpent, but 
to be a medley of every strange beast that can ravage and torment. 

In his perplexity, I say, he turns to the poets, and naturally he 
turns to those he can best understand. For it is all very well to 
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say, “Close your Byron, open your Goethe,” but it is useless 
to open your Goethe till you can understand Goethe. Youth, 
menaced by the Chimera, has recourse to the poets in whom 
the lyrical note predominates ; to the poetry in which music 
and sentiment are in excess of thought. Such poetry com- 
forts for the moment, but for the moment only; and when we 
awake from the sleeping draught, the Chimera is there, more 
formidable and complex than ever. The Pegasus bestridden is 
winged, it is true; but the Goddess of Wisdom has had little share 
in bridling it. Lyrical poetry is either an inspiriting stimulus or 
a@ delicious lullaby, and let none decry it. But alone, it can never 
subdue the Chimera. It can drive the Chimera away; but back 
again comes the monster, when the effervescent anodyne has 
exhausted its effect. 

I shall perhaps be told that this Chimera of which I speak 
is a chimera indeed, and has no existence and no terrors for 
sane and healthy natures. I have a great respect for sane and 
healthy natures; the Goddess of Wisdom being necessarily the 
Goddess of Sanity. But sanity, at least in its highest manifesta- 
tions, not only is compatible with delicacy of mental structure 
and sensitiveness of spiritual organization, but is unattainable 
without these. When a poet declares that he is 

Not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey, 

Childe Harold, canto iv., s. ¢xxxv. 
it may be that he gives evidence of unwise disdain, but he does not 
thereby announce his insanity. True it is that, for the bulk of 
mankind, the Chimera perhaps exists not after childhood, or at any 
rate after youth, save in the shape of Other-World terror in its 
crudest and coarsest form. Even if, after men are free to fling 
school-tasks to the winds and regulate their life according to their 
own fancy, the Chimera still attempts to beset them, they avert 
their gaze, and concentrate their attention on the practical con- 
cerns and materially profitable interests of life. They dedicate 
their powers, not as Shelley vowed he would dedicate his, to 
‘heaping knowledge from forbidden mines of lore,” but to heap- 
ing up money from mines accessible to all. Their morning and 
evening prayer is a petition for wealth, power, rank, vulgar 
advancement in some shape. They devote keen intellects to pro- 
moting the escape of criminals from justice, eloquent tongues to 
the adulation of the multitude, possibly a talent for pure mathe- 
matics to the manipulating of loans. So occupied, it will be said, 
they are not much harassed by the Chimera. Thus they have 
no need of poetry, in any form; and for them there are no 
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problems that are not propounded and solved in leading articles, 
or byjtheir balance at the bank. 

But let us beware of refusing to learn something from the bulk 
of mankind, or of failing to see that ordinary people and common- 
place life may be very instructive to the rarest and most refined 
natures. I do not suggest to anyone 

To tame 
The mind down from its own infinity, 
To live in narrow ways with little men, 


A common sight to every common eye. 


The Prophecy of Dante, canto i. 


But one may wisely contemplate with perfect indulgence what 
it would be unwise and base to imitate; and the narrow ways of 
little men may serve as valuable provender for the mind that has 
no intention of taming down its infinity. I suppose Bellerophon 
had to go on feeding Pegasus, even after Minerva had bridled it. 

Now what is it the sensitive minds and spiritual natures that 
are haunted by the Chimera, and that live constantly aware of its 
proximity, may learn from the blunted minds and material natures, 
from the minds whose development has been arrested and 
the natures that have no longer any twilight, and for whom the 
Chimera is a chimera indeed? What they may learn is the 
advantage of action. For though to get rid of the Chimera by 
getting rid of oneself, or that higher portion of self which alone 
makes the rest of self tolerable and worth having, is indeed a 
lamentable solution of the difficulty, and an ignominious chasing 
of the sensation of mystery and terror; yet to slay the Chimera 
by action while still clinging to meditation, that surely is to blend 
the useful with the beautiful, that is to be Bellerophon astride 
the Wingéd Pegasus, with the Goddess of Wisdom for an 
auxiliary. 

How is this to be done in Poetry? It is to be done by that 
blending of meditation and action which we find in all poetry 
that is confessedly the highest, viz. epic poetry and dramatic 
poetry. It is in these alone that Pegasus is really and fully 
bridled with the help of Minerva; in them alone that aspiration 
and wisdom, judgment and impulse, meet in perfect balance. I 
am aware there are those who would urge that the Chimera can 
be slain by a certain kind of poetry which is neither epic 
nor dramatic, but in which Music, Sentiment, and Thought are 
commingled in exact proportions, though action is absent; such 
poetry, for instance, and to make my meaning plain, as Words- 
worth has not written infrequently. I should hesitate to con- 
tradict them; but I remember that the most ardent of all the 
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worshippers of Wordsworth—and we all worship him, this side 
idolatry,—has said, 
But Wordsworth’s eyes avert their ken 
From half of human fate. 
Obermann Once More. 

How can the Chimera be slain by poetry that ignores half of its 
terrors? That would seem difficult, if not impossible. Yet, it 
may be granted, indeed it must be urged, that the poetry of 
Wordsworth, where he “ moralizes his song” in a sense to which 
Pope, though he made the boast, can lay no real claim, and where 
he blends homely truth with the loftiest imagination, has a 
special power of keeping the Chimera at arm’s length. I remem- 
ber the present President of the National Gallery describing to me 
many years ago, how, when he was walking one day with Words- 
worth along the Serpentine, he happened to speak with enthusiasm, 
a8 sO many persons have done, of Shelley’s Ode to the Skylark. 
Wordsworth listened, and finally said, “I think I have written 
lines to the skylark better and more valuable than those” ; and he 
then repeated the following poem, which, well-known though it be, 
I must cite in order to make sure that the point of the illustration 
I seek to urge may not be missed. 


To a SKYLARK. 
Etherial Minstrel! Pilgrim of the sky, 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound, 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still. 


To the last point of vision, and beyond, 
Mount daring Warbler! that love-prompted strain, 
’Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond, 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain: 
Yet might’st thou seem, proud privilege! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 
Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 
A privacy of glorious light is thine; 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony with instinct more divine ; 
Type of the wise who soar but never roam ; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home! 


The entire poem is beautiful; but it attains to its full beauty, it 
becomes as deep as the sentiment of home and as high as the 
sentiment of Heaven, only in the closing couplet. I should not be 
surprised to find that many persons, possibly most persons, much 
prefer Shelley’s delightful ode, ‘‘ Hail to thee, blithe spirit!’ and 
between the merits of the two, as poetry, I shall not attempt 
to adjudicate. But to me it seems plain that, while one helps us to. 
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forget the Chimera for the moment, while leaving us permanently 
at its mercy more perhaps than ever, the other assists us how 
to go about killing it. When we read— 
Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was, 
Joyous and clear and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 
Thou lovest, but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety ; 


when, I say, we read these stanzas, we go up to Heaven verily with 
the lark. But alas! we come down with it to earth and are faced 
again by ‘‘love’s sad satiety,” by the days when there are no 
vernal showers, no rain-awakened flowers, nothing joyous, nothing 
fresh, and, woe is us! nothing clear. The Chimera of dreadful, 
mysterious, unsatisfying life still breathes flame all around us. 
With Sentiment and Music of the most exquisite kind we have been 
steeped and saturated; and in combination with the Sentiment 
and the Music there has been some Thought, but not very much, 
and none very profound or very lofty. In Wordsworth’s briefer 
and less etherial poem, we never ascend to Heaven to the extent of 
getting quite away from earth, and the poet absolutely refuses 
to break the “‘ never-failing bond” between the two. But we never 


return to earth so utterly but that part of Heaven has come 
back with us. 


Type of the wise who soar but never roam ; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home! 


Here, though we are told the lark’s is a “love-prompted 
strain,” we hear nothing about ‘“‘love’s sad satiety.” On the 
contrary, we are left to feel that earthly love is lasting as well as 
keen, and that the fascination and the far-offness of the sky are 
ancillary to the nearness and familiarity of the earth; and that 
@ capacity for “‘ the last point of vision,” far from creating a dis- 
taste for “‘ the nest upon the dewy ground,” precludes and saves 
those who are etherial minstrels from despising the ground. In 
Wordsworth’s poem, even when the sound of vernal showers does 
fail, the lark is described as— 


All independent of the leafy Spring. 


From Shelley's moralizing on the skylark we learn that— 


We look before and after, 
We pine for what is not. 


In Wordsworth’s we are taught that, even when we cannot 
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rejoice ourselves by singing, ‘‘our quivering wings” may be 
“composed.” I think it would be difficult, from the whole rich 
store-house of poetical literature, to cite two other poems on one 
and the same theme, so lovely and yet so different, nay, in spirit and 
purport so opposed. As I have said, in Shelley’s poem Music and 
Sentiment abound and are inseparably wedded ; and Thought, too, 
though in far smaller proportion, and of less rare quality, is blent 
with them. In Wordsworth’s poem, though Music is far less 
strikingly present, and so perhaps is Sentiment, they are there 
in ample measure, and wedded and welded with them there is an 
equal and adequate amount of Thought. There is more wisdom 
in Wordsworth’s lines. His Pegasus is winged, though it does not 
flame through the sky like Shelley’s; and Minerva has helped him 
to bridle it. Hence, while Shelley’s rippling stanzas, when the 
beautiful fountain falls into itself and again is silent, leaves the 
Chimera untouched, Wordsworth’s lines have at least given us 
a hint how the monster is to be disposed of. Pindar narrates 
that Bellerophon, growing confident of his wingéd steed, spurred 
Pegasus up even towards Olympus. But Jove sent a gad-fly that 
stung Pegasus to madness, and it threw its rider, who was thence- 
forth stricken with blindness. Perhaps it is even so with the most 
gifted poets when they seek to soar so high as to “‘ despise the 
earth where cares abound.” ‘They should recognize and respect 
the “ kindred points,” not alone of ‘‘ Heaven and Home,” but of 
Heaven and Earth. Had Shelley lived longer, he would probably 
have learnt to harmonize their seeming antagonism. But dying 
so young, he has left us an eternal and instructive example of the 
cardinal truth that Bellerophon, on the most wingéd imaginable 
Pegasus, could never have bridled the Chimera without the help of 
the Golden Bridle given him by Minerva. Singing, mere melli- 
fluous singing, is delightful, and captivates thousands who cannot 
or who will not think. But it is Song only when compounded 
with Thought, it is only ‘‘ blood and judgment commingled,” only 
an understanding of life superadded to and not suppressing poetic 
impulse and poetic power, that satisfies the joint desires of the 
heart and head, and, fearlessly facing the Chimera, deals it the 
death-stroke. 

At the same time I do not affirm—though I leave others, if they 
think so, to maintain—that Wordsworth’s poetry, which, at its 
best, affords as fine samples of the equipoise of Music, Sentiment, 
and Thought as literature contains, does truly and effectually kill 
the Chimera, does indeed more than give us a hint how to set 
about killing it. In Wordsworth’s poetry there is a striking want 
of action, whether narrative or dramatic ; and I could not for one 
moment assent to the suggestion that it kills the Chimera as 
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Dante* kills it, as Shakespeare kills it, or as Goethe kills it. They 
deal with life, cope with life, in its integrity ; and there is no way 
of doing this in poetry, save in the epic or the dramatic form, 
life itself being epic and dramatic. 


Il. 


One of the most striking advantages of action in real life is 
that it distracts the mind from excessive introspection; most of 
all, from excessive reflection on oneself, and matters that apper- 
tain to and interest oneself. The Bishop who responded to the 
theological doubts expressed by a young fellow who had just taken 
Orders, with the advice, “Try a curacy!” is thought by some 
persons to have been shockingly cynical, by some to have been 
utterly wanting in principle and conviction. But surely there is a 
more indulgent and more reasonable interpretation of that piece 
of counsel. The Bishop meant that everybody who seriously goes 
on thinking and inquiring, doubts more or less. Some natures 
find it impossible to dispel their doubts by mere argument. Action 
exorcises them. They fall into the background; and, though they 
still exist in a latent condition, they have ceased to be pertinacious 
and tormenting. Men who are hourly occupied in ministering to 
the sick, in helping the indigent, in consoling the afflicted, have 
not much leisure for what Gibbon called controversies over a 
diphthong. Without pretending to decide difficult questions of 
opinion, they probably agree with Pope when he says— 

For modes of Faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right: 
In Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 
But all Mankind’s concern is Charity— 
All must be false that thwart this one great end, 
And all of God that bless Mankind or mend. 
Essay on Man, Epistle iii., v. 305-10. 

This special and precious advantage which men reap from 
action in real life, is attained by Poetry when it in turn becomes 
active; in other words, when it passes from the pure lyrical, 
meditative, or moralizing stage, into the epic or dramatic stage. 

Between narrative and dramatic poetry there is not so absolute 
a distinction as is vulgarly supposed. In the Iliad we find almost 
every conceivable dramatic quality ; and Shakespeare is the prince 
of story-tellers. Both have the power of killing the Chimera by 
weaning us from ourselves without destroying our nobler self, and 
by beguiling our attention and diverting our interest into other and 
larger channels than the mere current of the individual life. Over 

* I am sensible that some persons might ask me if I consider there is action in the 
Divina Commedia. I do indeed; but it would delay the argument of this paper too 


much were I to stop to expound what is action in poetry. But the point is not over- 
looked; and the exposition will, I trust, be made in due course. 
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the lives of most men, women exercise a powerful and permanent 
interest ; and therefore the Iliad, epic and martial epic though it 
be, opens with, we might almost say, an answer to the familiar and 
prosaic observation, Cherchez la femme. But, very shortly, Chryseis 
and Briseis fall into the background amid a hubbub of manly voices, 
the clang of arms, the recriminations of the gods, and the cata- 
loguing of ships. Lest, perhaps, the individual human interest 
should dwindle overmuch, just when Paris is being worsted in his 
duel with Menelaus for the determination of the struggle between 
the besiegers and the besieged, Venus carries him off under cover of 
a cloud, and brings Helen to his side. Then there follows a scene in 
which, with dramatic art that could not be excelled, the fair cause 
of war and slaughter is distracted between her passion for the 
charms of Paris, her shame at his defeat and flight, and her re- 
collection of the brave Argive chief she once called her lord. But 
more fighting swiftly supervenes; and, save in such occasional 
episodes as the lovely leave-taking of Hector and Andromache, the 
poem moves on through a succession of fighting, plotting, and 
speech-making, to the final scene of the splendid burning of the 
dead body of the Trojan hero. Life—life, at least, as it was then, 
and as substantially, if somewhat changed in aspect, it is still—is 
presented to us in its integrity; life, in which women, whether 
as maids or matrons, play no insignificant part, but wherein the 
sentiment and passion of love are blent with other sentiments and 
passions, and individual interests are forcibly subordinated to the 
interests of States and armies, to the play and conflict of gods and 
men. 

The same subordination of the individual to things in general is 
apparent in the Aineid. ‘‘ Arma virumque cano,” says Virgil at 
once. He sings of the Man, no doubt, and, later on, though 
in a far smaller degree, of the Woman; but ‘‘ Arms” is the 
first word of the poem, and with the clash of arms, it ends, 
and we are expressly told that the business of Aineas is to 
found the city of Rome, and that he will have to endure many 
things in the pursuit of his heaven-appointed task. Whether 
Virgil could sing of love, and describe the tumults of a 
woman’s heart, as successfully as the most purely lyrical and 
subjective poet that ever lived, let anyone decide for himself, after 
reading these lines— 


Nunc media AZneam secum per mania ducit, 

Sidoniasque ostendat opes, urbemque paratam. 

Incipit effari, medi&que in voce resistit 

Nunc eadem, labente die, convivia gzerit, 

Tliacosque iteram demens audire labores 

Exposcit, pendetque iterum narrantis ab ore. 

Aineidos, lib. iv., v. 74-9. 
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How like Othello’s description of Desdemona— 
But still the house affairs would draw her thence; 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 
She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 


Devour up my discourse. 
Othello, act i. scene 3. 


But I must not curtail the Virgilian passage— 
Post, ubi digressi, lumenque obscura vicissim 
Luna premit, suadentque cadentia sidera somnos, 
Sola domo meeret vacua, stratisque relictis 
Incubat: illum absens absentem auditque videtque ; 
Aut gremio Ascanium, genitoris imagine capta, 
Detinet, infandum si fallere possit amorem. 

In this passage, it seems to me, it is difficult to say whether the 
lyrical, the epic, or the dramatic note predominates. But the end 
of all Dido’s love is only self-inflicted death and a funeral pile, 
illumined by the immortal line, with the double meaning, at once 
obvious and occult— 

Ter revoluta toro est ; occulisque errantibus alto 
Quesivit colo lucem, ingemuitque repertam. 

The picture is one of the most pathetic in literature, and com- 
pletes, as everybody knows, the fourth book of the Aineid. What 
are the first lines of the fifth book ? 

Interea medium 7fneas jam classe tenebat 
Certus iter, fluctusque atros aquilone secabat. 

Does it not seem a cruel phrase for the tender-hearted Mantuan 
to use. Certus iter! Without the smallest hesitation, Aineas loves 
and he sails away. 

If ever there was love felt by man for woman, the expression of 
which might pardonably have remained in the semi-lyrical, semi- 
mystical condition in which we encounter it in the Vita Nuova, 
surely it was the sentiment felt by Dante for Beatrice. Had it 
for ever remained lyrical in its expression, the Chimera would have 
had an eloquent and powerful ally, not an assailant and a conqueror. 
But, aspiring and qualified to be a great poet, Dante expanded his 
love for Beatrice into a journey through Hell, Paradise, and 
Heaven, which, after all, are only the triple reflex and representation 
of Earth, or Life. An enormous amount of entertaining erudition 
has been expended on the Divina Commedia, on the First Canto 
especially, but none have satisfactorily explained what the poet 
meant to typify by the three savage beasts, the lynx, the lion, and 
the she-wolf, that sought to bar his road out of the selva oscura or 
dark dense wood, in which he found himself when he had arrived 
at middle life. To me it is plain enough. Dante was confronted 
by the Chimera, whose triple composition of lion, goat, and 
serpent, corresponds with the triple obstacle of lynx, lion, and 
wolf. Ido not say that Dante had the classical Chimera in his 
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mind; but anyone who has, and will read again the first canto of 
the Divina Commedia, will see at once how the postulate of the 
Chimera removes all difficulty from the task of the commentator. 


Ahi quanto a dir qual era é cosa dura 
Questa selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte, 
Che nel pensier rinnova la paura! 
Tanto @ amara, che poco é pitt morte. 
Divina Commedia, Inferno, canto i., v. 4-8. 

This description of the dark wood in which he found himself, 
and the very remembrance of which is almost as bitter as death, is 
posterior to the publication of the Vita Nuova, whose canzoni had 
evidently helped him not at all. Of the lynx he says that it would 
not make way for him, but even barred his road; of the lion and 
the wolf, that they filled him with such terror, he began to lose 
“la speranza dell’ altezza,” all hope of quitting the wood, and 
ascending to the summits of the hill, 

Vestite gia de’ raggi del pianeta 
Che mena dritto altrui per ogni calle. 
Inferno, i., v. 17, 18. 
of reaching the clearer and higher ground, bathed in light, that 
enables one to walk right, along any and every road. 

What then happens to him, while he is thus confounded and 
bewildered by the Chimera? A great poet appears to him, and 
when he learns that the poet is Virgil, he turns to Virgil to save him 
from the Chimera. 

Vedi la bestia, per cui io mi volsi: 

Aiutami da lei, famoso saggio, 

Ch’ ella mi fa tremar le vene e i polsi. ; 
Inferno, i., v. 88-90. 

Observe what he calls Virgil. Famoso Saggio! Famous sage, or 
Master of Wisdom. This is the crowning designation he gives 
him, after hailing him as “ degli altri poeti onore e lume,” and “lo 
mio maestro e il mio autore.” When he has secured the guidance 
of Virgil, he says with laconic significance— 

Allor st mosse, ed io gli tenni dietro. 
Inferno, i., v. 136. 
In other words, the living poet walks humbly behind the dead 
poet, who conducts him to the mysterious region whence he will 
emerge, having killed the Chimera. 

It is a long journey, and we cannot take it here. But when, at 
the bidding of Love and Beatrice it has been undertaken and 
completed ; when Dante has passed through all the Circles of Hell, 
Purgatory, and Heaven, and at length seeks to kill the Chimara 
outright by demanding to know how the Divine nature is united 
with the Human ; how does he describe what happened to him ? 

All’ alta fantasia qui manco possa. 
Puradiso, canto xxxiii. v. 142. 
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The mere capacity to understand failed him. But he was not on 
that account baffled and disconcerted. 
Ma gia volgeva il mio desiro e il velle, 
Si come ruota che equalmente é mossa, 
L’Amor che muove il Sole e l’altre stelle. 
Paradiso, canto xxxiii. v. 143-5. 

Love, which moves the Sun and the stars, moved his will and his 
desire to assent to what in words and prose he never would be 
able to explain. He understood, and understood through Love, 
love operating upon all experience with the aid of poetry and 
imagination, or alta fantasia. 

That this is Dante’s meaning, may be seen by turning to a 


singular passage at the opening of the second book of the 
Paradiso— 
O voi che siete in piccioletta barca, 
Desiderosi d’ascoltar, seguiti 
Dietro al mio legno che cantando varca, 
Tornate a riveder li vostri liti. 
Non vi mettete in pelago; ché forse, 
Perdendo me, rimarreste smarriti. 
Paradiso, canto ii. v. 1-6. 

He tells those who are following him to take care not to 
lose touch of him, or they may miss their way altogether. He 
bids them not to put to sea alone in their little boats, but to follow 
in the track of his vessel that “sails on singing.” The word 
“singing” is significant and explicit enough; but, not content 
with this, he adds, 


Minerva spira, e conducemi Apollo. 


Minerva and Apollo waft him along. What is this but to say 
he is borne by Pegasus bridled by the Goddess of Wisdom ? 

If we turn from epic poetry to dramatic poetry, we find the 
same principle applicable, and, if possible, applicable in a still 
greater degree. In order to make this more clear, we shall do 
well, I think, to select for illustration a play or plays in which the 
central motive happens to be, as it nearly always is in lyrical 
poetry, the sentiment of love in one form or another. The closing 
couplet of Romeo and Juliet runs— 


For never was a story of more woe 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo. 


But, woeful as the story is, it conveys comfort, it leaves behind 
it a disposition of assent, and even a feeling of satisfaction, such as 
does not follow on reading all the love-lyrics that were ever written. 
For something has been done; something has happened that never 
quite happened to ourselves; and the sympathy exacted from 
us is not wholly, or, as is generally the case in lyrical poetry, 
self-regarding, individual, and narrow. Even the most ego- 
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tistical reader, the youth who is interested in Romeo because he 
fancies himself or would himself like to be a Romeo, or the young 
girl who finds in the passionate responses of Juliet the explicit 
rendering of the vague longings of her own heart, cannot confine 
their attention to the brace of lovers. The brave Mercutio, the 
Tybalt ‘‘ deaf to peace,” the garrulous nurse, the true apothecary, 
the comfortable Friar, as Juliet calls him, all these and more have 
their exits and their entrances ; and all, in their place, demand the 
attention. Romeo and Juliet is a love-drama indeed; but, even in 
Romeo and Juliet, though love occupies the foremost place and plays 
the leading part, it stands in relation to other passions and other 
characters, and marches to its doom surrounded and accompanied 
by a medley of circumstances and occurrences; just as love, the 
truest and the most absorbing, does in every-day life. In a 
lyrical, or meditative poem on love, love is the first note and the 
last, and regulates the entire strain. It stands alone, without 
accessories, and is thus rather an aerial mirage of love than a 
true and full representation of it. Its importance is thus exagge- 
rated, for it occupies a position out of all proportion to things in 
general. To say this is not to decry lyric poetry, to be insensible 
to its beauty, or to question its necessity as a true form of art 
and feeling. But lyrical poetry does not help us to get rid of the 
Chimera ; indeed, I sometimes almost think it is in alliance and 
collusion with the Chimera. The drama, by its comprehensiveness, 


its sense of proportion, in a word, its sanity, performs that neces- 


sary Office to perfection. 

The jealousy of Othello is as voleanic and dominant as the love 
of Juliet; but it is the jealousy of one who has done the State 
some service, and whose dearest action has been in the tented 
field. Thus he is not, as in almost any form of poetry save the 
epic or the dramatic he would have to be represented, a jealous 
individual and nothing more, but a man, a complete man, a 
citizen, a soldier, encompassed by friends and enemies, and 
brought into contact and relation not with Desdemona and Iago 
alone, but with the Duke of Venice, with valiant Cassio, with 
worthy Montano, with Brabantio, with Gratiano, with, as I say, 
people and things in general. So many characters, confronted 
with so many circumstances, naturally express themselves on 
various themes and in various manners; and thus the drama 
affords a thousand opportunities for reflective poetry that shall not 
be sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, because the reflection 
is made briefly and not insisted on, and for aphoristic poetry 
which, without being directly didactic, much less dogmatic, 
insensibly teaches us as much as we can ever really know for 
certain. It is the distinctive privilege and merit of dramatic 
27 * 
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poetry, neither to affirm nor deny, or, rather, both to affirm and’ 
deny, giving neither to affirmation nor to denial the last and 
conclusive word, any more than life itself does. In The Winter's 
Tale, Camillo says to Florian, when the latter protests that 
nothing will induce him to give up Perdita : 

Prosperity’s the very bond of love ; 

Whose fresh complexion and whose heart together 

Affliction alters. 

Act iv., s. 3. 

On reading or on hearing this, many people would exclaim, 
** How true!” and, indeed, it is but a poetical rendering of the 
old saying, ‘‘ When poverty comes in at the door, love flies out by 
the window.” But the dramatist does not leave the matter there. 
Perdita observes at once— 

One of these is true : 
I think affliction may subdue the cheek, 
But not take in the mind. 

People whom it hurts to believe that love or any noble affection 
ean be successfully assailed by circumstance, will be delighted by 
the reply. But though we thus have both affirmation and denial, 
the dramatist even yet has one more word to say through the 
mouth of Camillo, who replies :— 


... Yea, say you so? 


Thus the knotty question remains a question still, the last word 
being an unanswered note of interrogation. In the same play—in 
the composition of which, by the way, I concur with Pope in sur- 
mising Shakespeare had only a share, and, in point of quantity, 
a smaller share,—there is a touch of the same quality, in one of 
the observations made by the shrewd rogue Autolycus. Speaking 
of the Shepherd and the Clown, after fooling them to the top of 
their bent, he exclaims : 

How blest are we that are not simple men! 
Yet nature might have made me as these are, 
Therefore I ‘ll not disdain. 

Act iv., s. 3. 

That is how the Chimera is killed: killed by that understanding 
of life which comes of seeing all round it, and of perceiving that{it 
is a sphere with no uppermost and no lowermost, save for purposes 
of provisional statement and the conveniences of speech. Perhaps, 
the most striking instance of all that can be adduced, in mere 
words, is the simple phrase let fall by Gloucester, in King Lear, 
when, after exclaiming 

- ‘0, you mighty Gods! 
This world I do renounce, and, in your sight, 
Shake patiently my great affliction off.” 
King Lear, act iv., % 6. 
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he is induced by Edgar to abstain from self-destruction with the 
reflection that, 
. Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither,” 
Act v. s. 2 


finally observes, 
“ And that’s true, too.” 


He does not say, “ That’s true,” which would have meant little 
-or nothing, but ‘“ That’s true, too”; leaving what he had said 
before, its precise opposite, true also. There is no killing of the 
‘Chimera, without the reconciling of opposites with the aid of the 
Imagination. 

I suppose that, to the end of time, men who care more for 
politics, for theology, for morals, in a word, for what they call 
truth, than they do for poetry, will want even the dramatic poet 
to take a side, and, as a matter of course, their side; and, if they 
cannot pervert his catholic impartiality into seeming corroboration 
-of their own particular opinions, they will be impatient and dis- 
satisfied with him, and possibly reproach his art with the imper- 
fection of their own prose judgments. But woe to the dramatic 
poet who heeds them! If he do not succeed in killing the Chimera 
for them, surely he may remain satisfied with having killed it for 
himself. 

Yet I sometimes hear it said—the most erudite, thoughtful, and 
dispassionate literary critic I know said to me, only the other day, 
—that now that, upon the stage, exuberance of splendid scenery, 
of splendid dresses, and of spectacular effect generally, has stifled 
the poetic drama, as in truth it has, the dramatic form in poetry 
has no longer a sufficient raison d’étre, and must be regarded as 
obsolete. I trust to find an opportunity of challenging that 
opinion. Meanwhile, I must be content to ask what is to become 
-of us, if the noblest form into which literature was ever cast is 
henceforth to be forbidden us. The Chimera will assail us more 
pressingly than ever, and we shall be without arms against it, or, 
cat least, shall have at our disposal only the weapons that have a 
thousand times proved ineffectual. Argument cannot kill the 
‘Chimera; for, though argument may have the assistance of 
Minerva, though it may be replete with wisdom and judgment, it is 
not upborne by Pegasus, and is not quick and lithe and subtle enough 
to parry the strokes, and strike at the heart, of the Monster. Nor 
let it be supposed for a moment that prose romance can ever take 
the place of epic and dramatic poetry. This generation has been 
suckled and sustained on prose romances of all kinds, and was 
there ever a generation more tormented and beset by the Chimera ? 
Everything said or told in prose tends at last towards explicit 
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statement and controversy; and against dogma and controversy 
the Chimera is invulnerable. Homer knew this when, in the 
Odyssey, he makes the Father of Gods and men exclaim— 

rérot, olov 84 vv Bporoi airidwvrat 

yap pact éppévar: ot Kai abroi 

odjow aracOadinow popov ddy€ éxovow ; 

Odyssey, i., v. 33-6. 
when he threw back on mankind the reproach that the Gods are: 
cruel, by reminding them that they suffer unnecessarily by their 
own blindness, by their failure to understand life when under- 
standing of it is attainable. Virgil showed that he knew it, when 
he exclaimed— 

‘*Cedamus Pheebo et moniti meliora sequamur,” 

Aneidos, lib. iii., v. 188. 
when he makes Anchises exhort Aineas to find the shores of Italy,. 
the goal of his desire, by listening to the directions of Apollo. 
Dante showed that he knew it when he selected a poet, the famoso- 
saggio, to be his master and guide, and when he warned people 
to follow in the wake of his vessel that ‘‘ sailed along singing.” 
Goethe showed that he knew it when he wrote the following passage 
in the Prelude to Faust :— 


Mr, Merryman.—Take courage, then. Come, now for a chef d’euvre, 
To make a name, to live, and live for ever. 
Call Fancy up, with her attendant troop, 
Reason and Judgment, Passion, Melancholy, 
Wit, Feeling, and, among the choral group, 
Do not forget the little darling, Folly. 
Manager.—But, above all, give them enough of action. 


Shakespeare showed that he knew it when he wrote— 
How stiff is my vile sense, 
That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge sorrows! Better I were distract : 
So should my thoughts be severed from my griefs ; 
And woes, by wrong imagination lose, 
The knowledge of themselves. 
King Lear, act iv., s. 6. 

If “‘ wrong imagination ”’ can do this, think of what right imagi- 
nation can do; Imagination rightly, sanely, and comprehensively 
employed. It can do all that Bellerophon did when carried by 
Pegasus bridled by Minerva. It can apprehend Life, or the 
Universe, and so kill the Chimera. 


Aurrep Austin. 
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FRESH WORK FOR PARLIAMENT. 


ProcepureE is the antithesis of obstruction, and is the only real 
remedy for it, and as the main-spring of all Parliamentary pro- 
gress, that question will most certainly take the leading place in 
coming legislation. 

There cannot be two meanings to procedure, which is supposed 
to convey “the act of proceeding, or moving forward.” But has 
such an interpretation been justified in the House of Commons ? 
Notwithstanding the manifest determination of the Government at 
the commencement of the Session to press business forward, the 
result on many occasions was deplorably delusive and unsatis- 
factory. 

The new Rule as to Closure was successfully passed at a fairly 
early stage, and admitting firmness and vigour in its administra- 
tion by Mr. Smith, yet it involved immense exertions on the part 
of the ministerial “‘ whips” at all times to sustain the arbitrary 
majority of 200 members. No reference to last Session would be 
complete without some tribute to the urbane, the kindly and 
patient bearing of the First Lord of the Treasury on all and every 
oceasion, and often in very provocative and trying circumstances. 

It is apparent that the weapon must be sharpened. Although it 
should be understood that the Closure is a weapon of defence 
only, as opposed to offensive action, yet the hand that wields it 
in the future must have a clear perception, not only of the 
keenness of the blade, but of the strength that lies behind it, in the 
power of the Unionist majority, and the urgency for immediate 
progressive legislation. 

The simplest amendment to the Closure Rule to insure its 
success in an average House would be that of a majority of two- 
thirds in a House of not less than 100 members, and thus 
assuming there are 120 present, it would necessitate the number 
of the majority, or ayes, to be eighty, which, considering that forty 
members constitute a House for the transaction of business, 
must be amply sufficient safeguard to minorities. 

The next subject that most undoubtedly will arise, is as to 
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what course should be taken with those offending members who 
habitually offend against the Chair, the House, and the Rules of 
Debate. 

Our present rules are not sufficiently stringent or successful. 
In bad cases, offending members should not only be called upon to 
withdraw their words, but apologize at the bar of the House, on 
pain of suspension, or with suspension, as the case may be. Mr. 
Chamberlain would even go farther, and impose a pecuniary fine ; 
perhaps he is right in present circumstances. The hours of 
sitting in the House are admittedly far too long, impairing both 
physical and mental power. The time for meeting on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday might be four o’clock, as at present, 
and after prayers, without any interval, at once proceed to business, 
the House rising on these days at midnight always, and with no 
allotted time for dinner. On Wednesday, the 12 to 6 rule would 
obtain, as now. The number of questions on the paper should be 
limited to fifty, and be printed in the order in which they are 
handed in to the clerk at the table. 

The arrangements as to committees and service thereon might 
be greatly improved, with a wider scope than exists at present, by 
a more regular selection from each side of the House, and in all 
cases selecting members with a view, as far as possible, and in 
sympathy with, the urgency for local self-government. Thus, for 
Irish Bills relating to North Ireland, Irish members be selected 
representing that part of the country, and the like for South 
Ireland, for Scotland, and for Wales. For English Bills the selec- 
tion should be upon a similar principle, and special and separate 
nights should be devoted in the House for Bills relating to 
England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, localizing, as far as 
possible, the measures to be brought up. It might, indeed, 
become a matter of courtesy to leave local representatives to deal 
with local affairs entirely, and to allow their Bills to pass into law 
without needless interposition and unnecessary argument, and by 
this means give each country a chance to manage its own local 
business, in and with the Imperial Parliament. This would clearly 
produce a similar mode of procedure to that of devolution to Grand 
Committees, with the additional advantage of selecting men con- 
versant with, and influenced by, local requirements, the nature of 
which they may be supposed to specially understand. 

Restrictions should be drawn upon the system of ‘ blocking ” 
Bills by private members, often done without the slightest know- 
ledge of the contents of those Bills. On Bills relating to wider 
areas, and of more Imperial importance, mixed committees, of 
course, would be appointed, as at present, from different sections 
of the House. 
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In passing, it may be admitted as a fact beyond the region of 
dispute, that many questions of vital importance to the country 
are now waiting legislation in the next Session of Parliament. 
Opportunities will arise for the display and development of many 
qualities of experience and knowledge, which a large majority of 
members in the present House of Commons undoubtedly possess, 
and have been unable to exercise. This may be said of both sides 
of the House, and the constituencies are, in many cases, eager that 
“parties” should join hands in furtherance of domestic legislation 
and internal progress. If instincts of common unity of action are 
brought to bear fairly upon various subjects of interest, both 
national and social, a vast mass of discontent will be removed, 
and useful work may be, and assuredly will be, accomplished. 

Assuming that procedure and the Irish question are disposed of, 
the next question that is likely to take a prominent place is that 
of our present “ Fiscal” policy. In its far-reaching importance, 
and as affecting all classes in a more or less degree, this will 
probably prove the hardest parliamentary nut to crack that this 
generation has seen ; but the time is approaching, and that soon, 
when the working population will make itself heard, and with no 
uncertain sound. 

From Manchester, from Stockport, from Sheffield and the Mid- 
land Counties, reliable information is received of the keenness with 
which the “labour test” (which is employment for the British 
working man) will be applied to sitting members of (so-called) 
Free Trade instincts. In the Metropolitan constituencies, at least 
two-thirds of the electors are agitating in favour of immediate 
legislation. 

Lord Penzance, in his admirable article in your issue for October, 
has brought to bear on the subject the acumen of a legal mind, 
trained to weigh evidence fairly and honestly, and his arguments 
appear to be incontrovertible and unanswerable ; and the very gist 
of the whole matter is contained in the inquiry, whether it is more 
important to find employment for our own people or the foreigner ? 
Lord Penzance has pointed out, ‘that labour with remuneration 
is the main factor in the production of individual and national 
wealth,” and, “to secure it, therefore, for his own people, is the 
object of every statesman worthy of the name; to disregard it, is 
to neglect his country’s best interests.”’ 

Now, it is not likely that Mr. Bright, even, will deny the correct- 
ness of such a statement. To him, and to Mr. Cobden, is due the 
endeavour to convert the nations to principles of reciprocal and 
universal Free Trade, and to bring about an untrammelled inter- 
change of all commodities and manufactures on equal terms all 
round. The credit of such efforts will remain to him, and the 
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world would, indeed, become a veritable Utopia if this could be 
accomplished. 

But forty years have passed away, circumstances have changed, 
and can any of these chimerical visions be said to have been 
realised? Have not the people borne with patience and long- 
suffering, even stoically, a series of years of trial and depression 
almost unprecedented in'the history of England, and commercial 
interest suffered all round at the hecatomb of Free Trade? I 
believe, if Mr. Cobden were now alive, he would be the first to 
admit the fact. It is in vain for Mr. Giffen to bring into array 
his regiments of figures, and endeavour, with frantic effort, to 
prove his case. 

In the distress of all classes of the people, the facts are ever 
present with us, and are the best argument in refutation. An 
unfortunate corollary to the want of employment is the great 
increase in emigration, depopulating in many cases rural districts 
of the country, and increasing the burdens of those that are left. 

Mr. Giffen much underrates the value of British labour dis- 
placed by the importation of foreign goods, and if it were possible 
in a paper of this nature further to controvert his statements by 
figures, it would be easy to show that his are entirely erroneous, 
and his arguments fallacious. An all-sufficient answer, and 
perhaps the best one, would be the relative progress made, during 
the last ten years, in advance of ourselves by those countries 
trading under Protectionist arrangements. 

Mr. Adamson, the President of the Iron and Steel Institute, in 
his address at Manchester, has lately denounced in unmeasured 
terms the Free Trade policy of this country, and this as relating to 
one of our most important industries. Whilst, as Lord Penzance 
shows, and which our sad experience confirms, our ports are open 
to all comers, foreign nations, and largely our own colonies, are 
imposing fresh protective duties against us. 

The Bishop of Durham, in his eloquent sermon at Wolverhamp- 
ton, aptly stated, “that England, that, in fact, the English 
character, was both centrifugal and centripetal,” but the present 
evidences of receding from the centre, and drawing towards the 
centre, are manifestly of very unequal degree, and the result of 
such action, taken in the abstract, must certainly tend to an ever- 
increasing weakness of some of the parts. 

As about one-fifth of the known world is under the dominion of 
the Crown, it is clearly the interest of this country to draw tighter 
the bonds of union with the colonies, and whilst placing proper 
restrictions upon actual foreign imports, to encourage by every 
means in our power a mutual and fair interchange in commercial 
transactions of every kind with our colonies, by federation or 
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otherwise. The working classes naturally prefer employment in 
the old country—that is, at home—and they are averse to emigra- 
tion. It is evidently well they should remain s0, as we are told 
by Sir Spencer Wells, quoting from the Vital Statistics of the late 
Dr. W. Farr, that the minimum money value of the population 
of the United Kingdom (that is, of each man, woman, and child) 
is £159 per head. This is not an incentive to encourage emigra- 
tion, which is so greatly brought about by the depression of trade 
and want of employment. 

Sir S. Wells goes on to estimate the gain to the State of the 
increased number of human lives during the last fifty years to be 
£300,000,000, and we are now going fast ahead to make a deficit 
of that amount, and, probably, without including the great Irish 
exodus. 

It may be noted in accounts from even German chambers of 
commerce that a rapprochement on questions of customs’ policy will 
soon become necessary, and the inference may be drawn that when 
England advances on their own lines, and even partly closes her 
ports, some withdrawal of protective duties will be made by other 
nations in self-defence. England would act wisely, and thus only 
can real Free Trade be effectuated. At present restrictions exist 
against us which can only be called arbitrary and unjust, pro- 
hibitive to progressive commercial relations, and they can only be 
met by a firm attitude, not by way of retaliation, but so far as to 
compel reciprocity. 

Bound up in the fiscal system, and, indeed, a component part of 
it, is that of foreign bounties, not only as affecting our once great 
sugar-refining industry, with its numerous concomitant trades, but 
also our vast shipping interests. In East London, a once large 
and thriving population is impoverished and starving. From the 
Tower to far down east, immense factories, once flourishing, are 
empty and deserted, and in Glasgow and Bristol a similar state of 
things exists. Owners of property and masters are reduced to 
ruin, and the working classes are begging their bread; and for 
why? Ina speech lately Mr. Giffen states: ‘‘ The foreign bounties 
on sugar have saved two millions to the consumer.” Truly, that 
saving, when divided by the whole population of this country, will 
scarcely represent good value for a loss of probably twenty millions 
in money, more or less, in various employments affected by the 
bounties. 

Mr. Giffen unaccountably loses sight of the fact, which appears 
to be an important one in political economy, that of the fructify- 
ing capabilities of capital and labour, working in the many revo- 
lutions and ramifications of trade. It is said that an expenditure 
of twenty millions on remunerating employment in the shape of 
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wages, has often the capability of yielding two !hundred millions, 
aye, and of producing in addition a happy and contented people. 

It has been admitted by the most zealous advocates of Free 
Trade, that our exports have long since ceased in any sense to 
pay for our imports—an argument once so freely used. It is now 
admitted that we are drawing “just a little” upon realised capital 
acquired in past years, and just a little dipping into and drawing 
on our securities. 

The question is, can this go on for ever ? 

There are now hopes, at least, for some satisfactory solution of 
the Foreign Bounty system, as even French writers are prepared to 
believe that the Conference soon to be summoned to discuss the 
subject has good grounds for investigation. 

A question of great National importance has been brought into 
prominence by Lord Randolph Churchill, that of Civil Service 
Retrenchment, and it is likely to enventuate in a sweeping reforma- 
tion as to all the Government departments. 

The country is with Lord Randolph to a man, and even Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. Fowler and other Gladstonians have, with 
commendable candour, freely admitted their entire sympathy in 
the action he has taken. As the first rusult, we are already 
informed that important changes will be made in the permanent 
staff of the War Office, effecting a saving of some £30,000 to 
£40,000 per annum. 

The Postmaster General, it is said, is effecting retrenchments to 
the extent of £50,000 per annum. 

It is to be hoped that similar measures are being taken at the 
Admiralty, which of all departments, is probably the most glaring 
delinquent in the matter of wanton and useless expenditure. It 
will be found amusing and interesting reading for the economist 
to take Whitaker’s Almanack for the current year, and carefully 
study pages 156 to 167 inclusive—the various names and the pay 
of Government officials and clerks. One may well wonder how 
many are sinecurists, and the public would be rather surprised to 
know how, and by whom, and for what reasons, half these appoint- 
ments were made, and further, how it has come to pass, that so 
many men have been retired from these offices in the prime of life, 
- and pensioned at the country’s expense. 

In the various departments, we have Secretaries of ‘‘ Red Tape,” 
with thousands per annum. We have private secretaries and 
assistant secretaries, under secretaries and assistant under 
secretaries, accountants, architects, cashiers, surveyors and 
solicitors. We have principal clerks, first-class clerks, second-class 
clerks, junior clerks, inspectors, assistant inspectors and registrars, 
also superintendents, supervisors, auditors, examiners and directors, 
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we have advocates, deputies and law clerks, receivers, librarians, 
keepers of marks, professors, and fifty other offices too numerous 
to mention, at pay of so many hundreds a year out of the poor 
taxpayer’s pocket, and in many cases, to demonstrate to the country 
“how not to do it.” 

To solve such problems as those of ‘ obstruction,” of “ employ- 
ment for the working classes by fair fiscal arrangements,” and of 
“reform in our public departments,” will occupy to advantage a 
large part of the Session; but facility in legislation, the employment 
of the people, and moderation in public expenditure, are ciearly 
amongst the prominent questions of the time. 


Epwarp §. Norris. 
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Ir a number of long, discursive, but in several instances exceedingly 
able platform speeches can make a month noteworthy, the month 
just drawing to a close cannot be pronounced insignificant or 
deficient in political incidents. Nearly all our leading statesmen 
have been before the public, and never have they spoken with more 
vigour, never drawn together larger audiences, never been more 
tumultuously cheered. Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Morley, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Selborne, 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Courtney, and, not to prolong the list, 
finally, Lord Hartington, have spoken at colossal length, and some 
of them several times. We almost think that the palm ought to be 
adjudged to Mr. Chamberlain, though Lord Randolph Churchill 
runs him hard; for, over and above the exceeding directness 
and courage of Mr. Chamberlain’s language, his speeches had the 
advantage of surroundings that might almost be called sensational. 
He has bearded the Irish lion, if not in its den, at least in what 
the Parnellites claim as half belonging to them at the present 
moment, and which they prophesy will belong wholly to them in a 
not distant future. Yet the progress of Mr. Chamberlain through 
Ulster was as enthusiastic and triumphant as were ever any of his 
appearances at Birmingham itself; and, if we make exception of 
his praiseworthy but not conclusive attempt to find a solid security 
for the interest on the sale of the estates of the Irish landlords 
when dual ownership is abolished, without imposing any liability 
on the British tax-payer, he on every occasion hit the nail on the 
head with remarkable accuracy and force. He has brought into 
still bolder and more salient relief the important and stubborn fact 
that the brave, industrious, honest, thriving, Protestant population 
of Ulster never can be handed over to the mercies of the lazy, 
dishonest, out-at-elbows adventurers who typify the Irish leaders 
and the Irish followers of the movement of Home Rule; and he 
enforced this fact with figures and illustrations that will not soon 
be forgotten. 

His appeal, however, to Mr. Gladstone to grapple with this fact, 
and to return an explicit answer, aye or no, to the enquiry whether 
he contemplates handing over the fortunes of Belfast and Coleraine 
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to the ruffians of Clare and the tatterdemalions of Kerry, failed 
as completely as he foretold, and as Mr. Goschen also foretold, it 
would fail. The “cunning” of the “old Parliamentary hand,” it 
must be confessed, grows greater than ever. Mr. Gladstone plays 
the game of English politics with the single-minded endeavour to 
win the game; and there is no crooked device, no tortuous 
expedient, to which he will not now stoop rather than expose him- 
self, more than he can help, to the chance of being beaten. One 
would have thought that Mr. Goschen and Mr. Chamberlain 
were foemen worthy of his steel. The truth is, they are too 
much and too good for his steel; so he prefers to employ the keen 
weapon of his tongue in attacking the police. Ignoring altogether 
the painstaking arguments and serious appeals of men who were 
once his most honoured friends and colleagues, he prefers to treat 
Mr. Goschen and Mr. Chamberlain as though they had no 
existence, and devotes all his energy to denouncing police con- 
stables for performing their duty. Well may the Spectator say 
that it witnesses this manceuvre “with a stupefaction so deep as to 
deaden even our sense of pain.” Mr. Goschen, who, though one of 
the most vigorous of speakers, always weighs carefully every word 
before he utters it, has justly declared that there is no other term 
which adequately describes the conduct of the Ex-Prime Minister 
save ‘ profligate.” His whole talents are now dedicated to the 
object of making law and authority hateful, in order that Ireland 
may be rendered ungovernable, and thus he may himself return to 
power ; and in this shameless campaign he is aided and abetted 
by the rabble of his obscure and ignoble followers. It is the 
culminating scandal of his life, the last shocking fruit of our system 
of Party Government. Lest we should be thought ourselves to be 
using the language of Party spirit, let us hear what Mr. Bright, who 
has not spoken during the month, but has written two or three most 
forcible and valuable letters, says on this subject: ‘“‘ At present 
Mr. Parnell sulks and skulks at Avondale, and keeps silent amid 
the tumult he has done so much to create, while his lieutenants 
keep the rebellion-pot boiling in three of the provinces of Ireland. 
His right hand clasps the right hand of Mr. Gladstone on this side 
of the Atlantic, and with the other he maintains a fraternal 
greeting with the gang in New York by whom outrage and murder 
were and are deemed patriotism in Ireland, and who collect the 
funds out of which more than half the Irish Party in the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster receive the weekly and monthly pay to insult 
the Speaker, and to make useful legislation impossible.” 

No one has a right to be surprised if, while men who have 
occupied, and in the eyes of a large portion of the multitude still 
occupy, 80 commanding a position as was once filled by Mr. Glad- 
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stone, abet and encourage disobedience and defiance to the law, the 
task of governing Ireland continues to be an arduous one. The 
Chief Secretary, on whom Mr. Goschen pronounced at Bradford a 
glowing panegyric at once generous and just, is daily assailed with 
the fullest vituperation by the Irish Home Rule orators and press, 
and Sir West Ridgeway will doubtless have to share the missiles 
hurled by them at the prominent agents of authority. But we 
may comfort ourselves with the reflection that the loudness and 
lowness of their invective testifies to the exasperation and the 
terror they are feeling at the sight of the dogged resolution dis- 
played by the Government in putting the Crimes Act into force. 
It is a pity that statements are not published at intervals, showing 
how many persons have been punished under the Act, what was 
the nature of the offence, and what the extent of the penalty. 
Though the Government have unfortunately to wait for the re- 
assembling of the Law Courts in order to ascertain whether the 
embarrassing decision of Mr. O’Donel will be upheld by the 
Superior Tribunal, they are steadily applying other and uncon- 
tested clauses of the measure ; and the arrest of Mr. Wilfred Blunt 
at Woodford is a highly satisfactory occurrence. No one was 
astonished that, at the end of the extraordinarily-conducted inquiry 
before the coroner into the cause of the three deaths at Michels- 
town, the jury should have affirmed that County-Inspector Quin 
John Brownrigg, Sergeant William Kirwan, Constable Patrick 
Gavin, and Constable Peter Brennan ‘did feloniously, wilfully, 
and of malice aforethought, kill and murder ” Lonergan, Shinnick, 
and Casey; but it is impossible to suppose that men who did 
nothing but what they were fully entitled to do, will have to suffer 
any penalty, in the long run, in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s wicked 
assertion that they slaughtered innocent old men without excuse. 
Our own opinion upon the Irish Question may be stated in very 
few words. It is that the authorities should not hesitate for one 
moment to treat illegal or illegally behaving crowds in Ireland 
with as much severity as the law permits, and should commit to 
prison every Irishman who is anxious to be committed to prison 
by doing anything for which incarceration is the penalty. The 
Government must not pass one hair's breadth beyond the limit of 
the powers conferred on them by the law; but, up to that limit, 
the powers should be used fully and fearlessly. Indeed, as Mr. 
Goschen, Sir Henry James, and the Marquis of Hartington have 
all insisted in the course of the month, the main question the 
English people have at present to consider is not the question 
of an Irish Parliament, of Local Government Bills, or of Land 
Bills, but whether the Law shall be obeyed or not, and whether 
the Executive and the police shall be supported in vindicating 
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and enforcing the Law. That is the question that has now come 
to the front, as it was sure to do at last; and public speakers 
cannot be better employed than in bringing the point out into yet 
greater prominence. 

The conscience of the public on this all-important matter is 
likely to be quickened by the disgraceful scenes of which, during the 
course of the month, London has been the theatre. Under the 
pretext of bringing the sufferings of the Unemployed more visibly 
before the public eye, several hundred persons of the very scum of 
the population have been alarming honest and industrious citizens, 
and wearing out the police, by parading the streets, trying to 
assemble in Trafalgar Square, and, baffled in this intention, 
collecting in Hyde Park, and thence endeavouring to sally out in 
a body for the purpose of intimidation and plunder. People, 
apparently, are satisfied when they read that the mob was at 
length “‘ dispersed.” We confess we are unable to perceive what 
object is gained by daily dispersing a multitude of disorderly 
vagabonds who daily re-assemble. It would seem to be much more 
to the purpose to pen rather than todisperse them, and then to march 
them all off in custody. But, apparently, in these days, everybody 
may strike, or maim, or commit any act of violence, with the excep- 
tion of the defenders of the law; and if a score of these mischievous 
scoundrels had their heads broken, after terrifying the whole 
town, and tormenting the police past endurance, we suppose there 
would be such a hubbub among philanthropists that Mr. Gladstone 
would forthwith put himself at the head of it, in the hope thereby 
of damaging the Government, and returning to power. Be this as 
it may, it is absolutely certain that unless summary and stringent 
measures be at once taken to convince the unruly that Rule is not 
extinct and that Rulers are not afraid of ruling, we shall soon 
reach in England the social condition that has been reached in 
lreland, and the effects of which we are ourselves now beginning to 
feel. That there will be much real distress in the coming winter, 
we cannot doubt; and more than one paper in the current number 
of this Review bears testimony to what is uppermost in the minds 
of thoughtful and earnest persons. To genuine distress genuine 
relief must be applied. But, pari passu with discriminating public 
and private aid to the industrious and deserving, who are suffering 
from no fault of their own, but in consequence of that class 
Legislation that has ruined Agriculture and is now beginning to 
depress Trade, the most pitiless severity ought to be extended to 
those who foment disorder in the public streets in order to 
undermine the structure of society, already rudely shaken by so 
many recent shocks. 
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The event of the month, on the Continent of Europe, that has 
attracted most attention, has been the visit of Signor Crispi to 
Prince Bismarck at Freidrichsruhe; and it has reasonably and 
rightly been regarded as closely connected with the failure of the 
Czar to pay a visit to the Emperor of Germany, when the latter 
was at Stettin, watching the manceuvres of his Pomeranian Army 
Corps. The Czar is still at Copenhagen, detained there by an 
outbreak of measles, which has attacked members of the Russian 
as well as of our own Royal Family ; and it is not easy to see how 
His Majesty is to return to Russia, save by way of Germany. 
Should he do so without visiting his venerable Grand-uncle, his 
attitude of irritation and resentment will be more conspicuous and 
marked than ever. There can be no question that the Russian 
Government is in a condition of exasperation against the whole 
world; but its anger is directed chiefly against Germany. The 
source of this feeling must be sought for as far back as the date of 
the Congress of Berlin, when Prince Bismarck, posing as the 
“‘ Honest Broker,” as a matter of fact, and, to use a homely phrase, 
literally sold Russia ‘to a standstill.” For, from that time to 
this, Russia has not been able to move hand or foot effectually in 
the prosecution of its views and schemes in the Balkan Peninsula. 
Its having driven Prince Alexander out of Bulgaria has not in the 
faintest degree furthered its policy, as we pointed out at the time 
it would infallibly fail to do; and unless the Czar can muster 
resolution enough to send troops into the Principality, with the 
-object of arranging matters there according to his own wishes, it 
cannot but be that time will go on fighting on the side of the 
Bulgarians, thus enabling them to establish for themselves a settled 
‘Government, with practically the approbation of Turkey, and a 
majority of the Powers. 

At the same time, it is most unreasonable for Russia to cherish 
the feeling of hatred it does for Germany. The commonest 
penetration at the time ought to have enabled Prince Gort- 
schakoff and Count Schouvaloff to perceive, and ought to enable 
Alexander III., M. de Giers, and the Russian people to see now, 
that Germany cannot desert Austria, or sacrifice the interests of 
that Power, in order to second the ambitious projects of Russia, 
whose attainment would certainly not benefit Germany, and might 
conceivably damage it considerably. After all, Prince Bismarck 
has only done what every wise statesman who loves his country 
does ; he has calculated on which side lies the preponderance of 
fighting power, and he has allied himself with that side. For it is 
not Austria alone that objects to Russia becoming master, either 
directly, or indirectly, of Bulgaria. Turkey objects, England 
would object, and finally, Italy would object. Indeed, the Italian 
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Premier, on returning from his visit to Prince Bismarck, 
spoke with uncommon frankness of the resistance Italy would 
have to offer to the fulfilment of any schemes that threatened to 
bring Russia into the Mediterranean, and so to upset the Balance 
of Power in that part of Europe. With regard to the rumour that 
Prince Bismarck and Signor Crispi made arrangements for an 
occupation of Tripoli by Italy, we should advise our readers to 
look on all such news with absolute scepticism. The rumour has 
doubtless been disseminated by those persons who wish Italy and 
Germany to be regarded as aggressive Powers, instead of as 
Powers standing on the defensive. The real truth may easily be 
stated. Germany, Austria, and Italy are bound by a defensive 
alliance against France and Russia; and England and Turkey 
look on that alliance with sympathy and satisfaction. England 
looks with sympathy and satisfaction on every alliance that tends 
to secure peace. It is on that account that English diplomacy is 
at present engaged in trying to avert any danger and disturbance 
that might arise, were the Sultan of Morocco to die, by labouring 
to induce the Powers to subordinate the conflict of their individual 
ambitions to the general good, and to maintain the independence 
of Morocco while procuring for the commercial enterprise of the 
world access to its vast and unexplored wealth. The difficulty 
lies with France, which does not wish to be debarred from extend- 
ing its territory in Algeria, at some future time, farther west. 
Spain is much more amenable to reason; but Spain naturally 
cannot tolerate the pretensions of France, or of any other Power 
in that quarter of the world. 

We do not know whether the relations of England and France will 
be substantially and permanently improved by the Agreement at 
which they have just arrived concerning what, for want of a better 
term, we must call the neutralization of the Suez Canal; an Agree- 
ment which is pretty sure to receive the ratification of the other 
Powers. But though there will probably be some difference of 
opinion on a subject so intricate, we are decidedly disposed to believe 
that Lord Salisbury has exhibited his usual sound judgment and far- 
seeing statesmanship in these negotiations. We confess we do not 
attach the smallest importance to the suggestion that England has 
signed the Suez Canal Agreement in order to induce France to 
abide by her engagements and withdraw her troops from the New 
Hebrides. It would be more accurate to say that France has 
thereby been afforded an opportunity of carrying out her pledges 
with as little hurt as possible’to her amour-propre. The neutraliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal must be considered on its own merits; and, 
as far as we yet understand the matter, nothing has been arranged 
in the new Agreement but what most persons were agreed about 
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long ago, and our position in Egypt itself is not in the smallest 
degree affected, as anyone ought to see who will read Articles 
Ten and Eleven of the Convention, with care and intelligence. _ 

We shall be exceedingly pleased if the French people feel 
gratified by the arrangement, and if they should in consequence 
put aside some of that ill-humour they have recently exhibited 
towards us. They really have no motive to make enemies 
unnecessarily, seeing how dire a condition their affairs are in 
at home. At the present moment, it seems to be thought that 
France may not only have to pass through the throes of a fresh 
Ministerial Crisis, but may have to elect a new President of the 
Republic. We are inclined to believe that both these perils will,. 
for the present, be averted; but the domestic politics of France 
baffle not prophecy only, but sometimes the most reasonable 
conjecture. 

One of the most pregnant and interesting events of the month is 
the appointment by the Pope of a Commission of Four Cardinals 
to consider whether the Holy See can properly and wisely enter 
into negotiations with the Italian Government respecting the Papal 
Law of Guarantees passed by the Italian Parliament in 1871. 
Perhaps, even sooner than the most sanguine expected, we shall 


behold a reconciliation between the Papacy and United Italy. Such 
an event would indeed be a worthy celebration of the Jubilee of 
Pope Leo XIII. 


October 28th. 
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{N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


State Emigration. 


To tHe Epitors or tHe Nationa Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 

There have been several articles in the National Review on the 
important subject of State Emigration, but while all urged the necessity 
of doing something towards promoting emigration on a large scale, 
nothing was proposed that was in any way practical. All the eontri- 
-butors to those articles seemed to think that State Emigration, pure 
-and simple, was the only way that sufficient funds could be raised, that 
the public interest could not be sufficiently worked upon to, assist those 
thousands of our countrymen who have no work to do. They are like 
the waggoner in Alsop’s fable, who, when his waggon stuck fast in the 
mud, called upon Hercules, without first putting his own shoulder to 
the wheel. 

While the assistance of the State would be a most valuable ally to 
those who wish to relieve the superabundance of supply in the English 
labour market, yet there are several objections to trying to make the 
State do all the work. The first and one of the most serious objections 
to such a scheme, is, that if the State advanced the money required, 
it would prevent private individuals taking their proper share in the 
work. The State would be called upon to furnish larger sums of 
money than any English Government would or could ask Parliament to 
grant. Instead of stimulating the energies of those who are willing 
to assist in sending the waste of the English labour market to where 
it could be put to profitable account, it would only choke up the 
various sources from whence come those scanty and spasmodic efforts 
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to relieve the distress that is caused by the over-stocked state of that 
market. 

It has been authoritatively stated that it would cost at least two: 
hundred pounds to start a man and wife with three children, in the 
far west of America, with any prospect of success; now, that would 
mean twenty thousand pounds to take out one hundred families. What. 
would that be, in the over-stocked state of the English labour market ? 
A mere drop, hardly visible; and to effect any sensible relief, it ought 
to be hundreds of millions of pounds. Where is that money to come 
from ; the pockets of the English tax-payer? Itrow not. Then, where 
would you find the proper candidates for emigration? Not in the half- 
starved wretches that are crowded in our large towns; they would be 
worse than useless to any colony that would take them. Paradoxical 
as it sounds, those for whom emigration is most called for, and for whom 
it would appear to offer the greatest blessing, are, in fact, those who 
are the least fitted for it. People that have lived all, or the principal 
part of, their lives in towns, more often than not, almost demoralized 
in their struggle for life, have not sufficient stamina of constitution to 
rough it in the colonies ; there would be no work for them of the kind 
they could do, and they would starve before they had fitted themselves. 
for their new life. And it would be kinder to leave them where they are 
rather than send them to perish like rotten sheep in strange places. 

All emigrants of the male sex should know at least how to make a 
straight furrow in ploughing (that is no mean task for one not brought- 
up to it), to milk, to ride, to drive, to be able to turn his hand to 
anything, to he sober, steady, industrious, and, above all, economical 
of time and labour. 

The female emigrant should know how to milk, bake, wash, be a 
decent plain cook, a good needlewoman, have something more than 
an idea of how to manage a dairy, and also be steady, sober, and 
industrious, a formidable list of requirements to those who have been 
brought up in towns, and can hardly tell the difference between a 
cow and a donkey, or a buttercup and a daisy. 

Another great objection to State Emigration is this—if the money 
were advanced by the State, it would at once destroy the manliness and 
self-independence of those sent out—they would not battle against the 
various ills of life that all are exposed to, especially in a new country, 
with half the zeal required to merit success, and not having made any 
adequate preparation for such a life, they would, at the first trouble, 
look back with longing eyes to the miserable flesh-pots they had for-. 
saken, grow discontented with their lot, and fail from pure despair. 

Another objection to State Emigration is that the thoughtless 
and improvident would reap the greatest advantage ; and by destroying 
all ideas of thrift and economy, it would entail a recklessness of conse- 
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quences which would be most injurious, not only to the emigrants them- 
selves, but to all they came in contact with. State Emigration would 
be, in fact, a huge scheme of unwholesome charity, that would have, in 
itself, the seeds of disastrous failure, as the first step taken would 
destroy all idea of self-help, which is absolutely required as the first 
and last principle that an emigrant must be imbued with, if he intends 
to succeed in that life. 

That there have been State Emigrations successful, at least in a 
partial degree, is true—notably, one carried out at the Cape of Good 
Hope. But those emigrants had all some capital to invest, and they had 
a military training, and they found an inferior race who were their 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. The emigrants that would now 
be sent out, are all without capital, having no idea of discipline, and in 
the far west of Canada, or in the wilds. of Australia, would have to 
depend entirely on themselves. . 

Because it seems to be a work of such vast proportions, is nothing 
to be done? That would be worse than madness, for something will 
have to be done, and that shortly. It would be better to see to it at 
once, while there is time for mature thought to be given to the subject, 
than to put it off till it would have to be done hastily and imperfectly, 
and so entail the maximum of suffering with the minimum of good. 

What has been stated above, and in other articles on this subject, 
gives some faint idea of this stupendous task ; but how are these diffi- 
culties to be conquered? By division of labour. What would appear 
madness for one man to attempt a hundred could do easily. That 
which is beyond the power of one Government may be commenced and 
even finished by the help of others, and when once started in the right 
way, it would become, with a little extra exertion, a permanent insti- 
tution that would grow to such proportions, that it would, of itself, 
conquer most of these difficulties. 

Now there ought to be four powers to work at this gigantic problem, 
the English Government, the Colonial Government where the emigrants 
are to go to, the emigrants themselves, and the British public. 

The English Government should be asked to undertake three things ; 
first, the care of all moneys collected, and to provide the means of 
easily forwarding the same, which could be done through the Post 
Office officials. Secondly, to carefully check all expenditure, to prevent 
any waste, and to see that no funds were diverted from the objects they 
were raised for; these things to be done free of cost to the emigration 
funds, Thirdly, to provide the half share of salary and expenses of certain 
officials, who would look after the emigrants’ interests from the time 
they were enrolled as candidates for emigration, till they had repaid all 


the money advanced for their outfit, voyage, /and, houses, cattle, farming 
implements, &c. 
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The Colonial Government should be asked to undertake four things. 
First, to make a free grant of land to all bands of emigrants. Secondly, 
to superintend all the requisite work before the arrival of the emigrants, 
viz. the fencing that would be required ; the breaking up and sowing a 
certain portion of land; the building of the proper number of houses ; 
the providing a sufficient number of cattle, houses, pigs, waggons, 
farming implements, and household fixtures, all of which would have to 
be paid for out of the emigration fund, as soon as the emigrants had 
arrived at their destination. Thirdly, to pay half the salary of those 
officials who looked after the emigrants. Lastly, these emigrants 
should be free from all taxes for two years. 

Care must be taken to prove, that while the utmost has been and will 
be done to make the emigrant happy, comfortable, and eventually 
independent, yet it in fact rests with himself whether he succeed in life 
or not; and even if he does not reap all the advantage of his labour and 
foresight, his children will. 

It might be as well to point out that while in the following remarks 
the pronoun he will be used, yet it includes those of the other sex 
for whom emigration is required. Young married couples make the 
best emigrants. 

The first thing to be done when anyone offers himself as a candidate 
for emigration, should be to produce a written character from his present 
or last employer, or others that know him well, stating that he is 
strictly honest, sober, and industrious, to be countersigned by the 
nearest magistrate, or by any of the resident clergy, or by any 
dissenting minister of the district who is well known. These 
points being ascertained, the board of guardians should give him a 
paper stating that he is a fit candidate for emigration. Every 
candidate would have to subscribe at least a shilling a week to go 
towards his outfit; every twelvemonth he would receive interest at the 
Post Office rate of 24 per cent. for each completed pound, subject to all 
rules and regulations of the Post Office. If the candidate had not saved 
sufficient money for his outfit when he was required to start, the 
difference would be made up out of the emigration fund, which would 
be the first charge he would have to clear off. 

The male emigrant should be taught how to use an axe and drive a 
nail, instead of making a picture frame, or a wooden toy; he should be 
taught how to do the simplest things without flourish or artificial 
ornamentation. 

When the time came for the first band of emigrants to start—for 
it would be desirable that they should go out in parties of not less 
than one hundred families—there should be an examination of all 

eutididates, and those only chosen who were the most fit for it; this 
important point to be decided by two officials, one appointed by the 
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Colony where the emigrants are going to, the other by the English 
‘Government. By going out in large parties, it would create a demand 
for skilled artizans, which might not otherwise be so easily found; as 
each band would require at least one blacksmith, who could shoe horses, 
&c., a carpenter or two, a good shoemaker that could do cobbling, a 
schoolmaster, and perhaps a schoolmistress, and others that the 
Colonial officials would point out as absolutely necessary to make the 
band of emigrants self-supporting. Also there would be required some 
one who could manage a general shop, or store, as they are termed in 
the Colonies. 

When the emigrant has arrived at a certain stage of prosperity, some 
plan could be devised to make it profitable for him, to receive into his 
family for a few months some of the poor of our large towns, so as to 
give them some insight into Colonial life. These second emigrants need 
not have had any previous training, but while their character must be 
good, there might be more liberality shown as regards those other points 
that the first emigrant would have to come up to; for instance, if the 
doctor could not certify that the emigrant was perfectly sound, but that 
he appeared fit for colonial life, the experiment might be tried, and if it 
proved too great a strain on the system, he could be sent back. If a 
good selection of these candidates were made, it would be an opening for 
those who could not go otherwise. The first emigrant should look upon 
this as some return for the kindness shown to him. 

The British public would have to raise the funds necessary, for this 
undertaking, by subscriptions, by bazaars, by concerts, in fact, by every 
way that money could be raised. 

Any old colonist that can give any useful instruction to the candi- 
dates for emigration should do so. All farmers, and others living in 
the country, should be encouraged, even to the extent of offering money 
premiums, to undertake the instruction of town candidates, to receive 
them on their farms, and give them the necessary training; and in 
these hard times many would be glad to earn an honest penny in that 
way. If many such openings offered themselves, those large towns who 
raised money for that purpose should have their candidates so placed. 

Some of the country clergy would be among the best people to 
superintend the instruction of town candidates; their wives and 
daughters could give the necessary instruction to the female candidates, 

and as all candidates must have a good character, there could not be 
much harm for a few months’ personal intercourse with those struggling 
sisters. A mixture of town and country candidates would be the best 
for Colonial communities, and so a bond of friendship would be esta- 
blished between the emigrants, that would grow stronger when they 
left their native land together. 
All right-minded people would extend a hand of friendship to those 
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who are going to seek another home in some far country; it would be 
another opening to knit class to class, in those left behind, for the poor 
would have the strongest proofs that their richer neighbours thought 
of them in their trials. It would enable those who are better off to 
know something more of the deserving poor. 

If for an Imperial Institute funds can be raised, if for the afflicted in 
foreign countries thousands can be sent, surely sufficient money can be 
got to save our own flesh and blood from starvation and misery. It 
would give the greatest encouragement to philanthropists to know that 
money raised for this purpose would not be wasted, that even when 
spent, it would be returned with interest, and again with ever-increasing 
strength be again expended, in such a true labour of love. The British 
public and the English Government, in getting rid of the surplus popu- 
lation, would relieve the poor rates, would be thinning the ranks of 
those whom misery and destitution are driving, even against their 
better inclinations, into the temptations of crime and socialism. It 
would feed the hungry, and clothe the naked, and in such a way as 
not to degrade the recipients, but by giving them work and good pay 
it would raise them in their own estimation, and make them what they 
were born for, to be a blessing instead of a curse. The Colonies would 
be strengthened by those, who, if they remained in England, threaten 
social disorder and ruin ; it would develop the Colonial resources to a 
marvellous extent, turning the wastes and wilds of this earth into the 
homes of happy men. To the emigrants themselves the advantages 
would be that nothing would be given, except work and good wages, and 
that is all an honest poor man wishes for. Instead of starving, he and 
his would be well fed, not from the dole of others, but by the sweat of 
his own brow. Meanwhile, as he would have no house-rent to pay, 
and better wages, he would be enabled to save money to wipe off all 
pecuniary obligations, and, by so doing, would enable others, who would 
then be as badly off as he was once himself, to have the same advantages 
as he is reaping in such full measure. 

If the Lord Mayor of London would further such a scheme, assisted 
by the Mayors of those towns which are suffering from a congested popu- 
lation, the idea of systematic emigration would soon become widely 
known, and funds easily be raised for carrying it out. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 

Jersey. W. Auten Smrra. 
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The Road for Stenography. 


To tae Eprrors or tHe Nationa Review.” 
Gentlemen, 

Waar a lot of labour it would save if stenographic writing were 
used in daily life! And whata lot of time and expense would be saved to 
young men of the middle class who, after completing their general 
education, have now to go through a course of shorthand instruction in 
order to fit themselves for their situations ! 

But at the rate we are going on at present it will be a very long time 
before this takes place, if it ever does. People say that the Roman 
characters are quite short enough; and the inconvenience of changing 
them for others, however good, would be immense. 

However, in spite of all difficulties, I believe that it is possible for 
stenography to come into general use; but it must be content to begin 
by inserting the thin end of the wedge. Its friends must turn their 
efforts, not to Europe or America, where people are too lazy to substi- 
tute the better for the good, but to the far East, to China and Japan, 
where it will soon be absolutely necessary to substitute something for 
the bad. 

During the last thirty years the Japanese have made wonderful 
progress in the ways of Western civilization. The Chinese nation is 
more unwieldy, so to speak, and must take its steps more leisurely ; 
still there is no doubt that the Celestials are gradually waking up from 
their nap of centuries; and John Chinaman intends to take his proper 
place among the people of the world. One sweeping reform cannot be 
long delayed in either country ; the cumbrous pictorial characters now 
in use are doomed. 

In Japan, where they are already awake to this fact, there is a 
movement in favour of the adoption of Roman characters. Of course 
there will be a struggle between conservatism and reform; but the 
Japanese are not likely to let that stand in their way, neither, in a few 
years, will be their neighbours. Besides, the change would not be felt 
over there to anything like the extent which it would be in Europe, 
where nearly everyone can read and write. 

Since the wrench must come, and the old system is irrevocably fated 
to give place to another, more in keeping with the times, and which will 
put education within reach of the masses, the Japanese and Chinese 
would surely show their sense by making one step of two, and adopting 
such system of shorthand as may be best suited to their language. 

This system should be compiled by Native and European experts ; 
not sacrificing legibility or correctness to quickness ; because, for actual 
reporting, abbreviations can always be made. Or a prize might be 
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offered for the best system, which the committee might afterwards 
modify as they think desirable. 

Once law, I give it at the most fifteen-years to become firmly rooted 
in the country. Then, indeed, should we have no more right to talk 
about the “ half-civilized” state of the far East. 

Securely established there, stenography will not take long to conquer 
Europe and America, already half prepared to receive it. 

It is deserving of notice that Mr. Murray, of ‘‘ The Scottish Bible 
Society,” has himself invented a system of embossed characters for the 
use of the blind, capable of representing all the sounds in Mandarin 
‘Chinese, and by means of which many blind beggars have become 
useful scripture-readers. 

Of the first of these who was taken in hand the Banner of Faith 
magazine says :— 

‘“* Within six weeks, he was able, not only to read fluently, but to write 
with remarkable accuracy.” 

Judging from this result in the case of the blind, it seems that if the 
‘Governments could not be persuaded to take the matter up, private or 
missionary enterprise would stand a very good chance of succeeding. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
G. C. H. W. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Five Parliaments. 


To tHe Eprrors or Nationat Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 

Will any politician undertake to collect the statistics of the 
possible constitutional alternatives of Ireland? is a question sug- 
gested by Lord Thring’s article in the Contemporary Review. If 
you eliminate Spain, Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, Germany and 
Russia, we are told, our selection may be taken from Norway and 
Sweden, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, the United States and the 
Colonies. But such a restriction is perfectly arbitrary. At this 
moment we form the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
including the hereditary and heterogeneous mixture of the Saxon, Nor- 
man, Scottish, Celtic, Welsh and Manx races; and every nation of Europe 
contains a fusion, stronger or weaker, of the same or similar elements. 
There is nothing in the world to hinder any constitution-monger from 
blending the peculiar elements of these national constitutions, offering 
@ paper scheme as an Irish alternative, and founding a new monarchy, 
republic, federation or confederation in the British Isles. But the real 
question remains. Would it be accepted by the British Parliament— 
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aye, even if the same claims were preferred for Scotland, England and 
Wales? Does anyone seriously believe that if the present Secretary of 
Scotland, the Marquis of Lothian, started a National League, entered 
Parliament with fifty followers, and demanded Scottish Independence, 
on the old footing prior to the Union in 1703, a majority would accede 
to the novel request? Does anyone imagine that the latest champion 
in the tithe war, urged forward by Gladstonian instigation, and 
expatiating on the atrocious persecution of his ancestors by English 
monarchs, would meet with a more gracious reception to his petition for 
the restoration of the Principality of Wales? And, lastly, must I 
actually suppose that the representatives of all England, provoked 
beyond all patience by the rebellious crew, would toss their hats in the 
air, and hurrah for “Old England.” For my part I do not believe 
that our electors ever realise the possibility of any such eventualities.. 
Hurl us backward in the course of political development for centuries! 
Tear the social body limb from limb! Plunge us into tribal hos- 
tilities and clashing tariffs! The very idea is sufficient to make any 
patriot stand aghast! Has Mr. Gladstone ever seriously reflected on 
the consequences of his policy of political dismemberment? Just let us 
look at the political statistics of a Scottish, English, Welsh and Irish 
Parliament. Say a couple of peers from each county (suggested by the 
two members from each State in the American Senate): 64 members 
from the Upper House, and 100 in the Lower House for Ireland ; 68 
peers and 70 county members for Scotland; 24 peers and 30 county 
members for Wales; while 80 peers and 464 county members be required 
for England. 

The same number, of course, must be set down for the Imperial 
Parliament, making a total of 1,800 members of the Imperial and 
National Parliaments belonging to the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Verily, that is constitutional reform with a vengeance! 
And be it remarked, including the reduction of the House of Lords in 
each instance, in accordance with modern representative government. 

Now, can Ireland really afford to draft 200 of her ablest men to sit in 
Dublin and London for six months in the year, and at the national 
expense ? Would canny Scotsmen part with 140 of their most suc- 
cessful manufacturers, merchants, and farmers to lounge in Edinburgh 
and London for one half of the year? Would Wales willingly empty 
her shops and offices of 60 men to fill up the empty benches at West- 
minster? And now—rub your eyes, John Bull—will you consent to 
the expenses of 928 M.P.’s to administer our imperial and national 
affairs? Such a large number of men could not be found without pay- 
ment, as is already practised in France, Germany, the United States, 
and the Colonies. Accordingly, we may add £540,000, £90,000 apiece 
for Cabinet Ministers for each nation, not to mention a few extra thou- 
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sands for new officials, to our increasing taxation, and the interest of 
£24,000,000 paid on our National Debt. But I have not yet exhausted 
the Gladstonian revolutionary programme. Granting that our consti- 
tution-monger succeeded in restoring the old nationalities of Scotland, 
England, Ireland, and Wales, what is the nature of the modern august 
body representing the hereditary power of the British nation? Six 
hundred and seventy members cannot be called for to administer the 
surviving departments of the army, navy, coinage, customs, taxation, 
diplomacy, Colonies, and dependencies? Deputies running up and 
down from Dublin, Edinburgh, and Cardiff to London, would be 
a veritable ‘‘Rump Parliament.” Let us say then another couple of 
peers and two members from each county of Scotland, England, 
Ireland, and Wales, 332 the smallest number of members necessary to 
carry on the administration of British affairs in London, which would 
entail an additional expenditure of £350,000, and £90,000 for a Cabinet 
Ministry. For our part, our firm conviction is that John Bull will 
lay his brains asteep for some time before he ballots in favour of such 
sweeping and superfluous reforms in the administration of our national 
affairs. 

Now before going farther, let me ask, on the supposition of the 
existence of an Irish Parliament, what would be one of the first steps 
taken by an Irish Executive? Beyond all question the transformation 
of every county in the four ‘‘ Provinces” of Leinster, Munster, Ulster, 
and Connaught into ‘‘ States,” with subordinate Governments, with the 
immediate boast of possessing a Federal Constitution, on the model of 
the United States. Such, at least, is our natural anticipation on con- 
sidering the opinions of her American “‘ sympathisers” and the fund 
established for the attainment of Home Rule. ‘If I were an English- 
man I should heartily support any scheme for allowing Ireland to 
manage her own local affairs, drawing the line between local and Im- 
perial affairs roughly, as drawn here between State and Union, or in 
Canada between Province and Dominion,” is the latest opinion ex- 
pressed by a professor in Harvard University, Massachusetts, at the 
request of Mr. Godkin, himself an Irish Editor, in an article on 
“American Opinion on the Irish Question.” Of course the utmost 
variety of opinion is found in the brief statements of the professors be- 
longing to Johns Hopkins College, Baltimore, Columbia College, New 
York, Yale College, New Haven, and Harvard University. Nobody, I 
imagine, will lay much stress on the opinion of professional specialists, 
occupying scientific and theological chairs in these American Univer- 
sities. At the same time, they may be regarded as fair representa- 
tives of the sentiments held by the educated classes of America on the 
Irish Question. Take a sample: ‘The five or six with regard to 
whom Tam most sure that they understood it. are Liberal Unionists,” 
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issues from Yale. ‘‘ Three were anti-Gladstonians and four refused to 
give an opinion,” shows the state of Johns Hopkins. ‘I believe in 
letting the English and Irish settle their own affairs in their own way ; 

all that has been said on this side of the water is gratuitous im- 
pertinence,” is certainly the most statesman-like utterance, emanating 
from Columbia College. ‘‘I think the present Tories make a mistake 
in not bringing forward, in some form, local self-government, in con- 
nection with the Coercion Bill,” would probably be re-echoed by a 
considerable number on this side of the water. Nothing surprised me 
more than their total reticence regarding the prodigious efforts made to 
preserve the American Union. One would naturally have expected them 
to recommend a similar policy to ourselves. Be that as it may, call it 
a federation, confederation, or simply the old-fashioned nation, sub- 
ordinate Governments would undoubtedly be established in every county 
in Ireland, if they succeeded in wresting their national independence 
from Scotland, England, and Wales. Are we to haggle over the mere 
titles of the ancient political divisions of the United Kingdom? In 
France they have passed under the name of ‘“ Departments” since the 
Revolution. They are “Cantons” in Switzerland. But hereditary 
shires and counties they will most likely remain in our old country, 
in spite of the new ‘Electoral Districts” fixed at the redistribution 
of seats and extension of the franchise. 

Granting then that subordinate government will be extended on the 
principle of our municipal system to Scotland, England and Wales. 
Would any Irishman submit to be deprived of the privileges conferred on 
all the electors of Great Britain? Nothing could be better calculated to 
foster rebellion. All roads, bridges, poor houses, prisons, asylums, 
agriculture, judiciary courts, sanitation, taxation and finance, then, must 
be handed over to be administered by the new members of our provincial 
parliaments. And, moreover, at an immense advantage to the system of 
dual parliaments, imperial and national. Here, of course, the number 
of members for each county would be fixed in accordance with some 
standard, in proportion to population. But the simplicity of the system 
throws the complicated scheme altogether into the shade, for every 
farmer, manufacturer, merchant, banker, publisher, editor or artisan 
could attend the meetings of the provincial parliament in the county 
town, discharge his duties in a day or two at most, and return by rail 
or car to his own home at moderate expense, and little sacrifice of time. 
Deplore we may, in common with the Professor in Columbia College, 
the fact that the House of Lords did not prepare the Bill for the 
establishment of provincial parliaments or county councils, to place the 
electors of counties on a par with the citizens in towns, for the existence 
of a land court consisting of practical agriculturists and judicial assessors 
in every county would have facilitated the revision and reduction of 
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rents during the course of the present season. The powers, however, 
conferred by the new Land Bill are considerable, and no one will grudge 
the salaries of all the valuators and arbiters deemed necessary to remove 
the grinding exactions of rack-renting, and cause the hearts of the 
people to shout for joy over the sterling generosity of our British 
Parliament. More than all that, Home Rule will be brought to the 
doors of every elector throughout Ireland with the utmost consistency. 
All inquiries regarding water and gas companies, railways, harbours, &c. 
would be conducted on the spot without incurring the enormous 
expenses of sending deputations to London. 

Our hard-working, industrious and enterprising citizens honoured 
with the responsible duties of managing their own affairs in their own 
‘electoral districts’’ will rise, in their own estimation, in the social 
scale, and cherish the worthy aspirations and ambition of taking their 
seats after due experience in the Imperial Parliament in London. 
Every county of Protestant Ulster—the grand stumbling-block which 
drove Mr. Gladstone to offer National Parliaments to Scotland, England, 
and Wales—will rejoice in the benefits of Home Rule, and every Irishman 
from Prince Edward’s Island to Vancouver, from Staten Island to 
California, may possess his soul in patience, devote his surplus profits to 
the amelioration of his own condition, and boast that his friends in the 
ould country enjoy political equality—a fair field and no favour—in 
common with all the citizens of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
T. J. Scorr. 
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